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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


| ginning tng piewag in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 
prints in all, constituting the finest collection of 
pictures of American game birds we have ever 
seen. { This page in three colors does not even 
attempt to present them accurately, but only to 
show their nature and subjects. § They are genu- 
inely beautiful, true works of art. { They measure 
13 x 14% inches, an ideal size for the walls of 
home, office or club. { Each picture has on its 
back a description of the game bird it portrays 
written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Kield & 
Stream 
America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 
Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25," 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 

Add 50c if in Canada; add $1. if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 
Address : 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Clermont 


Pioneers- 
Of a New Eva in 
Water Motoring 


T WAS Johnson that first gave to a water-loving 
public, dependable outboard performance. 


Before Johnson, outboards were largely single-cylinder. 
Cumbersome 85-pound motors — weighing over 40 
pounds per horsepower—they were unwieldy. With- 
out a carburetor—without adequate ignition—starting 
was uncertain. They were underpowered. They were 
slow. The outboard before Johnson was a makeshift— 
difficult to maneuver and operate—undependable for 
efficient water transportation. 


The Johnson Light Twin of 1922, weighing 37 pounds, 
was a tremendous advance in outboard engineering. 
With the improvements of Full-Pivot steering, a float- 
feed carburetor, and automatic tilting, it pioneered a 
new era in water motoring. 


Being years ahead, the Light Twin created a preference 
for Johnson which has steadily increased. 


Constantly alert to the water motorist’s desires and 


{ Watc 


needs Johnson has continued to pioneer and develop. 
The first outboard to speed better than 32 m. p. h. isa 
Johnson. The first class B outboard to attain better 
than 26 m. p. h. is a Johnson. 


The influence of Johnson engineering is noted in the 
embodiment of many of its features in other outboard 
motors—a tribute to Johnson’s engineering genius. 1928 
brings even greater Johnson development. 


An Entirely New Model — more powerful — 
even faster than previous Johnsons. 


Maximum Power—the limit of power in the Big 
Twin and Standard Twin classes. 


Quieter Operation—an improved muffler with 
adjustable silencer. 


Improved Magneto—hotter spark, easier starting. 
Impervious to water. 


Lynite Pistons—quicker pickup—smoother power. 


FOR OUR FEBRUARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
“! IN THIS MAGAZINE » © © » we ee & 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1051 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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Piluegers’ Latest § 




















Pfluegers’ Reels 


The Pflueger line includes 
reels to fit the needs of 
every fisherman and are 
sold at a price to fit any 
pocketbook. The above il- 
lustration shows the Pfiue- 
ger Supreme Reel—the fin- 
est quality reel that any 
fisherman can own. Level 
Winding—Anti back-lash. 
Quadruple Multiplying — 
Satin Nickalum. Retail 
price $25. 


Pfluegers’ Baits are 

scientifically designed to 

lure hsh. You will find a 

full line of baits in the 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog. 
us send you a copy. 


Let us send 
you a copy free 


You will want the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. It 

shows just the kind of information that a fisherman likes 

to read. A catalog of Pfluegers’ Fishing tackle and in addition . : 
illustrates the principal fresh and salt water game fish with reliable in- ad iff 
formation about habits, where found, what they feed on, food value, heaviest (i 
fish of each kind on record caught with Pfluegers’ recommendations for tackle to use 

in catching. You will prize a book like this and we shall be glad to send a copy free if you Pflueger Luminous Tandem F Mail 
will mail us your name and address. Pfluegers’ fishing tackle is sold by leading dealers. Spinner , 4 the 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 7 coupon 
DEPT. F-1 “The Pfluegers”’ AKRON, OHIO 7 THE 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States ¢ ENTERPRISE 
7 MEG. CO. 
# Dept. F-1, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me copy 
of your pocket catalog No. 146. 


PRONOUNCED ‘FLEW-GER 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1I864—rrrnnn  Azres 
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FLORIDA 


Everything — 
For Real Sportsmen 
Ina Real Sports Country 


On Florida’s highlands where grow the stately 
oaks and pines there’s any amount and variety 
of game—deer, bear, quail, turkey, geese and 
brant 


Here, too, 
River make 


time o’ year. 


lakes and the famous St. Johns 
wonderful fishing possible at any 
Boats and guides, 

Forty-five holes of splendid golf (three courses). 


Nearby 
beach speedway. 


wonder surf 





springs, bathing and 


Excellent hotels. Auto camp. 


line 
Johns 


service. Four trunk 
Ocean steamers via St. 


railroad 
roads. 


Mainline 
motor 


River. 
For illustrated literature and full s tatistics, write 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Desk 4 
De Land, Florida 
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Winter Recreation 


this balmy ise of sport, where golf, fishing, hunt- 
o.. tennis bar jorvned reach perfection. Come to the 
home-like Naples Hotel this winter—most modern accom- 
modations—excellent cooking—reasonable rates. Write 


R, M. Curtis, Manager 


NAPLES HOTEL| 


Directly facing the Gulf, at Naples, Florida 











od | 





DUDLEY’S ISLAND 


Duck and goose shooting from well 
baited points and ponds, over live de- 
coys in lower Back Bay and upper 
Currituck. No battery, all shooting from 
six hundred acres of marshes. Comfort- 
able boxes. 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 





CANADA TAX SALE 
Buy These Bargains by Mail 
Pay in Monthly payments $5 or $10 


$49.50 for 2 acres lake front 

$63.00 for 25 acres on road 

$180.00 for 100 acres with creek 
$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage 
$450.00 for 300 acres game preserve 
$67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay 
$171.00 for 79 acres Ocean front 


HESE are a few items taken at random from 

our new twenty-page illustrated booklet of 
Canadian properties seized and sold for taxes, 
which is free for the asking. Beautifully situated 
hunting camps and fishing lodges where there is 
real hunting and fishing, summer cottage sites, 
islands, heavily wooded acreages situated in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New 
North. Also farms in Old Ontario, Quebec, The 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. You 
couldn’t buy these for ten times the price in the 
ordinary way. Now is the time to invest in Can- 
ada’s future—minerals, forests and farms. Don’t 
delay. Send no money but send for the booklet to- 
day so you will have first choice. Full particulars. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 601, 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 


RICE FED MALLARDS 


In the Lower White River Country of Arkansas. To 
those who desire the best in shooting combined 
with all latest modern conveniences. We have a 
new steel hull houseboat which will be anchored 
in the heart of probably the greatest Mallard duck 
concentration grounds in America. 


Private rooms with bath, private dining rooms, electric 
lights, steam heat, ete. Shooting privileges on over 
30,000 acres. Accommodations for men and women. Reser- 
vations must be made in advance of season. References 
required and exchanged. Rates $100 per week. 


On account of a few parties being unable to fill their 
January reservations we can now book enough to take their 
places. Have one week open a party of eight and one 
week for party of four or six. Conditions point to excel- 
lent shooting for January. Our guests at this writing are 
enjoying limit shooting every day. As time is limited, 
would suggest you wire us immediately. 


J. A. WILKINS - - WATSON, ARKANSAS 





=—=—=-DEER HUNTERS 


I have a hunting lodge fully equipped for sale or 
rent located in best deer country in State, on deer 
runway, completely surrounded by private pre- 
serves within three hours auto ride New York 
City, Sullivan County. Shot at buck from lodge 
guaranteed. $2300. Easy terms. Write me for in- 


terview. JACK CLEMENCE 
73 8th Av., N. Y. C. 

















| SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY | 


Excellent salmon fishing to let on Norwegian 


River, season 1928. Write for interesting 
booklet containing illustrations and particu- 
lars of vacant beats. Frequent sailings of com- 
fortable liners direct New York to Norway. 


A. KOREN % Bennett Teavel Bureau 
| 500 Fifth Avenue New York City | 

















OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 








Ducks— Brandt—Geese 


Daylight Saving, hunt following day 
Reached from points north via Old Point Comfort and Norfolk 
Express and yA Statice 

Persons leaving New York P.M. arrive Keller 
5:51 A.M. See schedule for Philsdeipbis. Wilmington and 
other points. 
Ducks, etc., November, December and January 
Fishing, April 25 to October 15. Channel i. 
Weaks, etc. 
A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 


large 








FOR SA I E 200 Acres. Best hunting 

and fishing grounds in 
New Jersey. Deer, partridge, and other small game. 
Trout stream well stocked. Two miles from main 
road extending to top of mountain. Barn building 
in fair shape. Property known as Bowling Green. 
Price $3500.00. Title without reserves or restrictions. 
Very suitable for club. For particulars or appoint- 
ments write to eLaney, R. F. D. $2, 

Wharton, N. J. (No Agents) 














NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


G. A. ELLIOTT 





~ Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains ‘millions of acres of the 
finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 
What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
issued under the direction of the Honourable John S. Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 
For Free Copies Write— 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA 


Please mention this paper 
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FOR SALE 


Finest FOR BASS—THE BIG FELLOWS— 


Shooting Preserve 


in No. Carolina _ Try the Leesburg Lakes! 


Prominent Sportsman’s Private 
Shooting Box 
with Capital Farming Estate of 77 Acres 
and 3000 Acres of Leasehold Sporting 
Rights Preserved and Protected for 20 
Years 











Only a Night from New York 


Spnapes nine miles from the City of High Point, 

C.; on the hard surface road leading from 
High Point to Pinehurst, N. C., which is about 
thirty-five miles and can be reached in one hour 
by motor car. 





The house is practically new, and is the estate 
DS of a wealthy American who is now residing in 
. Paris, France. The estate contains seventy-seven ; ; 
. acres of the finest farming land in ail North Record catch, 18% pounds, 33 inches long, 28 inches around; 
sas. To Carolina. his part of the country being es- —— ce 
mbined pecially adapted to wheat growing, for that ten and fifteen pound specimens frequently landed. 
' reason game is more plentiful. And adjoining 
lave a this fine estate there are three thousand acres of 
chored leased land which the estate leases for shooting FIRST NATIONAL FRESH WATER BASS 


rights and which has been leased and protected 


d duck —— last twenty gg as sy same poet TOURNAMENT, JAN. 10 TO MAR, 10. 


house contains very large 
electric sleeping rooms, four sitting rooms, one large 
on over — cong ites eal i Open to everybody except residents of Florida. One grand prize, with hand- 
; eser- e ca eave ew or on ne $ 4 . 
ferences Limited at 8:40 P.M. and arrive at High Point, some cups, trophies and other awards for four largest catches in seven 
N. at 9:58 A.M. the following morning, and classifications. For premium list and particulars write 
ill their can be at the club by 10 A.M, 


ob yo Sacer sty aa pscreacecd LEESBURG BASS TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE 


0 excel- BROOKS PARK & SMITH CORP'N. 


























































































































ting are pi sereita Pay Administration Bldg., Leesburg, Florida 
Jefferson Building Greensboro, N.C. 
ANSAS 
C d Get ’Em! FOR SALE 
ome an et m. ACRES land in hunting section 
I have just what you want—ducks and 80 0 oe be ge Ideal  aeaeage for 
| ; ° A ame an untin reserve. River front- 
bc geese blind and battery shooting, com- age. Substantial Brick Residence. Easily 
pre- petent guides and excellent accommoda- accessible by automobile from Richmond, 
York tions. Abundance of Canadian geese, Virginia. Address, Owner, Box 513, Rich- 
lodge quail, snipe and dogs. mond, Virginia. 
sila At my goose and ducking club, located WONDERFUL SPORT IN FLORIDA—WITH ALL 
in the center of Currituck Sound, I MODERN COMFORTS AND MODERATE COST 
offer the best of shooting. Gulf Springs Lodge is located on the Gulf of Mexico 
SS= oH . , in an unexploited section, abounding in fish and game. 
Write or wire reservations The best of salt water fishing—nearby and deep sea. 
_———ae RUFUS ROBERTS, Waterlily, N.C. Only short distance to fresh water lakes. Ducks, plover, 
: snipe, quail, possum, coon, etc., in large numbers—g' 
" bess a cortainty. Deer, bear and turkey farther afield. 
-ese The and A x furnish good accommodations and ex 
e 9 Rates as ese Nordcbs Sa Write us for full iSformation—-bookiet 
day White’s Game Preserve it esiggin" “hecon,peorece. Perttn 
d Norfolk i . Telegraph Station: New Port , Fla. 
Waterlily P. O., Currituck Sound, N. C. CSE 
e Keller One of the very best Shooting Preserves in North - 
ton and America. We own a large property. Keep our large num- Old Southern Plantation 
. ber of Shooting places well baited. Our shooting from 
ss, large the first day this season has been very good indeed. We FOR SALE 
kill more Canvas backs than any other place I know of.j| Own a Southern Home. 1624 acres— 50 buildings 
Virginia Write or wire for reservations. Bungalows comfortable.] 1000 acres in timber. Much wild game on prem- 4 
Food excellent. Ladies accommodated too. Best of ref-|ises and in region. Short distance to lake, river 
erences. and Gulf fishing. Most naturally productive region 
in Florida. Tobacco center. Must sell to terminate 
; ' | ws | . ' | . a trust. A.M. Anderson, Receiver, . 
unting . : ’ , 
ie in A EN ION Quincy, Gadsden County, Florida. 
/ game. Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. Live 4 AST 1 d i " 
1 main Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys. Guides 10 to Quail—doves whaoe ts Ree Chante ne ee ot Sons 
uBio 25 —_ experience. First class ao. —_ of accommoda- ild k the cork—Zing-g-g goes the reel—and the 
Green. tions. Ladies may be entertained as well as gents. Rea- —d battle is on. Yes, ry day i big-stri 
sane 1 sonable rates. Excellent board. Located on shore of wi tur eys eer when you tempt the fish that filt ree oy Fam 
7 Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good roads from Fine hunting and excellent Hotel bays and rivers. And for deep-sea fishing the 
station. Best of references. Make reservation early. Sea- ad é Gulf of Mexico extends an unending invitation. 
son November Ist—February Ist. accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
I. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. horses or automobiles furnished. Lee County Fishing Yields 
. J : : 
THE CAROLINA HOTEL, Summerville,S.C. a Varied Catch 
——— e There’s sport fo Waltoni taste wh : 
Pine Bluff Inn y ll S Hd directs you. Utes bamboo pate ‘tom “op! +? 
A or ben n to t fi light ; 
(Five Miles from Pinehurst, N. C.) Oo port smen heavy A~ a 84 @. scrapoy trout, ry mackerel : 
Good Quail, Deer, Turkey, Dove, Squirrel or red snapper—and kingfish and tarpon in the | 
Pine Bluff, North Carolina Fox h with trained guides. Also deeper waters—impatiently waiting. : 
and Fox hunting gu ‘ Ashi 
Make your reservations early for the quail season. pack of trained fox and deer hounds, and Myers  oroly A...| all a yo~ o_ 2S : 
State license covers any county you might wish to bird dogs. Have game plentiful. Hunting and Ford among them—have established winter homes / 
hunt. For reservations apply to guaranteed. Good quail shooting a spe- here. Come and enjoy for yourself the features which : 
J. Stantey Smrtn, Pine Bluff, N. C. cialty. Write me for terms. pgp veal 
: , 1 N. & Interesting literat: nd useful information will ‘ 
B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. be prom: by sessed of 300 wil oddress Dept. FS. ‘ 
FORT MYERS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE i 
Fort Myers Flerida 
South Carolina’s Finest Hunting Southern Game Preserves 
on Winyah Bay—Deer, Duck, Turkey, Quail, FOR SALE 
Woodcock, Squirrel, Coon and Fox. in Coastal Carolina 





Bring your gun, shells and hunting clothes, 


and we take care of everything else to give you Unexcelled Duck, Deer, Quail, Turkey, 





DA comfort and a good hunt. and Fox hunting, also good fishing. Write 

} Make y date. ly by wi lett us your requirements. 

- ane XQMITH HILL GUN CLUB. CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS CO. 
Georgetown H : $ H Seuth Carolina Georgetown, S. C. 



































DUCKS FOLLOW THE FOOD 


N observer in Minnesota reports 

some conclusive evidence of the 

vital necessity of maintaining a 

food supply in order to have wild 

ducks. In the western part of that state, 

in the upper part of the valley of the Min- 

nesota River, are a number of shallow 

lakes which have always been ideal duck 

shooting lakes—until recently. Now, on 

most of the lakes in that section visited 

by this observer early in October, almost 

no ducks were seen. Examination disclosed 

that most of the lakes were barren of food. 

There have been various causes of the 
disappearance of wild rice, 


“wore came” Bulletin of the eA merican 


Edited by 
CaRLos AVERY 


the front gate to make sure of his wel- 
come, who takes more pleasure from the 
companionship of his dog and friends 
than in a big bag of game, who goes forth 
with his head up and with a clear con- 
science for the wholesome relaxation of 
a day in the field—is a sportsman. 

The fellow who skulks along the back 
way into the fields of the farmer without 
knowing or caring whether he is welcome 
or not, leaves gates open, cuts wire fences, 






importations than ever next season. The 
state fish and game protective association 
is in full agreement with the department 
and will co-operate to increase importa- 
tions. 

The association has issued a call to 
its members, in which it discusses the 
causes of depletion of quail in Kentucky 
and ascribes it chiefly to absence of natural 
cover in many places where it was for- 
merly abundant. 

It is insisted that the scarcity of quail 
cannot properly be attributed solely to 
shooting. Closed seasons have been im- 
posed in various states from time to 
time without much improvement in the 

situation. Neither can ver- 





celery and other duck-food 
plants in these lakes, including 
carp, drainage and dry sea- 
sons. Whatever the cause, the 
food plants are wanting in 
most of these lakes, and the 
ducks simply don’t stop in 
them. 

In striking contrast to most 
of the lakes in the neighbor- 
hood was the condition found 
on two small lakes called North 
and South Drywood Lakes. On 
these two lakes were literally 
tens of thousands of wild ducks 
—canvasback, redhead, teal 
and pintail, and coots of course 
in great numbers, as your mud- 
hen is no fool when it comes 


NOTICE 


Hunting and Fishing on the Farmer's Lands 


Are not Rights but Privileges Granted By Him 


REMEMBER THAT HE IS YOUR FRIEND. TREAT WIM AS SUCH. 
REMEMBER NOT TO SHOOT TOWARDS HIS BUILDINGS, STOCK OR FOWLS. 
REMEMBER HOT TO TRAMPLE DOWN HIS CROPS. 
REMEMBER TO CLOSE GATES AND BARS. 

REMEMBER TO GO OUT OF YOUR WAY TO PROTECT HIS PROPERTY. 


REMEMBER TO GUARD AGAINST FIRES 


Oneonta Fish Game & Gun Club 


min be wholly blamed for 
the wiping out of the supply, 
although the predatory bird 
and animal are partly to blame 
in every case of shortage. 

The chief reason for the dis- 
appearance of the quail is the 
absence of natural cover. Bob- 
whites can take care of them- 
selves when there is plenty of 
brush and undergrowth, no 
matter how many skunks, coons 
or weasels stalk them. 

One authority lays the blame 
in great part to the disappear- 
ance of the old-time rail worm 
fence. These zigzag affairs 
were natural protections. In 
each angle grew up weeds and 





to locating her meal ticket. 
The reason for the difference 
between these lakes and others 
just like them in the neighbor- 
hood was food—nothing else— 








JOIN US — 


To Help Conserve Natural Resources and Encourage Respect for Law 


tree shoots, and frequently the 
farmer piled brush in the fence 
corners. As land is cleared 
and as worm fences are re- 
placed by wire the quail in- 








as all other conditions were 
the same in all. They had been well 
planted in 1922, 1924 and 1927, and were 
well supplied with natural food plants, such 
as wild rice, wild celery and other plants. 
The moral is obvious. We can no longer 
have abundant duck shooting for nothing. 
“Free shooting” in that sense is gone in 
many parts of the country. Sportsmen 
must expect to pay liberally for duck 
shooting in the future where planting is 
necessary. It is comparatively simple to 
accomplish this on areas controlled by 
clubs which merely assess their members 
to pay for it; but on waters open to the 
public the states must do the planting, and 
to have funds for that purpose means 
higher hunting-license fees or direct ap- 
propriations. It is a condition which might 
as well be faced, as it cannot be dodged. 


SPORTSMEN VERSUS GAME HOGS 


N these days of posted farms and agita- 

tion against hunting it is proper that a 
sharp line of demarcation should be drawn 
to: segregate the decent, self-respecting, 
law-abiding gunner or angler from the 
other kind. There is a tendency to use the 
term sportsman too loosely, which has 
brought it into disrepute. Every loafer who 
could borrow a cheap gun and ravage the 
countryside has called himself a sportsman. 

The man who shows a decent consider- 
ation for the rights of others, gives the 
game an even break, strictly observes the 
letter and spirit of the game and fish law, 
avoids trespassing or hunting where he is 
not wanted, carefully avoids any injury to 
the property or feelings of the owner of 
the land on which he may go to hunt or 
fish, and drives into the farmer’s place at 
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tramps down the grass or grain, shoots 
domestic fowl, is careless with fire, ignores 
or violates the game and fish laws, kills 
every living creature on sight, dynamites 
fish, shoots into coveys of birds on the 
ground and flocks on the water obsessed 
with an insane desire to kill as many 
pieces of “game” as possible that he may 
fill his bag to overflowing, who always 
claims every bird that falls and shows no 
consideration for the rights of others, 
who ravages the countryside like a 
pestilence—also calls himself a sportsman. 

The common epithet for the latter sort 
s “game hog,” but no suitable word has 
yet been coined to characterize adequately 
such a pest. Nothing but a long and pain- 
ful process of education, often accompa- 
nied by punitive measures, can elevate this 
sort of ceature to a plane which would 
entitle him to enter the fraternity of real 
sportsmen. Many are, through inherent 
viciousness, ignorance or _ boorishness, 
utterly hopeless and should be forever 
banned from the society of decent out- 
door men. 

When the code of ethics yy eh in 
the Sportsmen’s Creed of the American 
Game Protective Association becomes the 
rule and guide to the conduct of all men 
who hunt and fish, on that day will the 
term sportsman be synonymous with “gen- 


tleman,” and all members of the fraternity 


will be accorded the hand of welcome. 


QUAIL IN KENTUCKY 


HE state game and fish department 
officials of Kentucky are convinced 
that the importation of Mexican quail has 
been beneficial and are planning on larger 


evitably disappear. 

The association speaks of conservation 
lessons which have been learned at a 
fearful cost. One of these is the need of 
adequate cover if birds are to be pro- 
tected from their natural enemies, includ- 
ing house cats. If its campaign to import 
quail is successful, the association, in 
seeking to protect its charges, would do 
well to enlist the co-operation of the 
farmer. Every landowner should be en- 
couraged to pile brush along ditches, 
banks, the edge of woods patches and in 
fence corners. He will thus assure himself 
of the continuous presence of these 
friendly birds, and afford himself and his 
city friends some rare sport for a few 
days in the fall. 


A GRIZZLY BEAR SANCTUARY 


ARLAN I. SMITH of the National 
Museum of Canada is authority for 
some interesting statistics on grizzly bears 
and makes the assertion that there are 
more than twice as many grizzlies in Mac- 
kenzie Park of British Columbia as in all 
the National Forests of the United States 
outside of Montana and Alaska. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith, Mackenzie Park had 
615 grizzlies, while the National Forest at 
Idaho had 99, Washington 20, Colorado 
25, Wyoming 60, Arizona 29, New Mex- 
ico 22, Oregon 2, Montana 436, and 
—— 4,900—a total of 5,593 in the year 
It appears that there is a movement on 
foot to make a special grizzly bear hunt- 
ing ground in Mackenzie Park and to es- 
tablish a grizzly bear sanctuary in the 
middle of this hunting ground. It is ex- 
pected that this will prevent the extinction 
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of the grizzly in this region. There are 
also many black bears in Mackenzie Park. 

A recent census in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park discloses a total of 248 bears, 
of which number 74 are grizzlies. There 
were 41 cubs listed in the census, includ- 
ing one old grizzly mother with four cubs. 


LIMING UNDESIRABLE FISH 


HE problem of getting rid of unde- 

sirable fish in a pond or stream before 
stocking with desirable species is a trouble- 
some one, and most methods that have 
been found effective are prohibitive on ac- 
count of expense. President John B. 
Burnham of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association describes the use of 
lime for this purpose in a pond on his 
farm in northern New York. 

After spending nearly $1,000 in dyna- 
miting a ditch half a mile in length which 
drained off most of the water from a 
forty-acre pond; about four acres re- 
mained which could not be drained off and 
which contained many of the fish it was 
desired to be rid of. Sulphate of copper 
would have been effective, but at an ad- 
ditional cost of $500 or $600. So quick- 
lime was tried and proved effective. Mr. 
Burnham described his method of using 
it as follows: 

“I found the hydrated lime, such as is 
used in soda-pulp mills, to work very sat- 
isfactorily. This lime comes in 50-pound 
sacks, which was an important factor, as 
the pond was inaccessible to trucks and the 
lime had to be packed in by man power. 

“This kind of lime is bolted as fine as 
white powder. We took eight sacks to a 
boat, one man rowing and another broad- 
casting the lime with a fire shovel until 
the sack was partly empty, then distribu- 
ting the balance by weaving the sack from 
side to side until empty. The water was 
not over five or six feet deep, and the 
— bottom was seen to be white with 
ime. 

“In using this lime, precautions must 
be taken to protect the eyes, nose, mouth 
and hands. After rather distressing ex- 
perience without these safeguards, we 
used sponges to protect the mouth and 
nose, goggles for the eyes and cotton 
gloves. The neck must be protected as 
well. Some of our men were under the 
doctor’s care after a day’s work without 
protection. 

“We used four tons of the hydrated 
lime and 375 pounds of ordinary lump 
quicklime in the main supply brook. The 
quicklime was slaked in eddies and then 
shoveled into the rapids and kept stirred 
up so that the stream carried a milky 
white flow. No fish can survive this; eels 
crawled out through the grass to escape 
it. The total cost of liming the four-acre 
pond was $80. 

“The fish killed were chiefly bullheads, 
pickerel and a few perch minnows. The 
pickerel had deteriorated so that they 
were practically all less than a pound and 
a half in weight. It should be understood 
that the purpose of the operation was to 
fit the pond for brook trout.” 


COST OF REARING RINGNECKS 


HE excessive cost of rearing ring- 
neck pheasants has deterred many 
state game departments from engaging in 
the enterprise. The knowledge of these 
costs is not very complete or accurate and 


has varied radically, depending upon 
economy and skill or management, scale 
of operations, quality of brood stock, 
suitability of location and many other 
factors. No general standard cost has been 
ascertained. Individual instances have 
varied from $1 to $10 per bird. , 

In this connection, the experience of 
Michigan during the season of 1926 is 
enlightening and encouraging. According 
to the figures of Thomas McClure, game- 
keeper for the conservation commission, 
the 7,887 pheasants reared and liberated 
in the state in 1926 cost $2.07 each, which 
is a very moderate cost, and he insists that 
figure can be materially reduced by in- 
creasing the capacity of the game farm. 

The total cost of operation of the farm 
was $23,350.00. Credits were allowed for 
eggs shipped out to sportsmen and farm- 
ers at current prices, and for care of pet 
animals and other stock at the farm, leav- 
ing a net cost of birds actually distributed 
of $16,358.00. 

The total amount spent by the state on 
the introduction of pheasants, since be- 
ginning the introduction of this bird, has 
been over $150,000. It has been expected 
that provision would be made for increased 
production next year, but it now appears 
that such expansion is contingent on 
reaching some agreement with farmers, 
who have been disposed to post their lands 
against pheasant shooting the past season. 


UNIVERSITIES OFFER GAME 
COURSES 


N encouraging indication of the trend 

toward public realization that the 
maintenance of useful wild animal life is 
a proper subject for scientific research 
and technical preparation is the recent 
establishment by two prominent universi- 
ties of courses in game conservation. These 
courses are designated by different names. 
In the University of Michigan it is known 
as a course in Forest Zoology, which will 
later be expanded to include work in 
Game Management. In the State College 
of Washington the course is listed as 
Wild Life Conservation and Game Farm- 
ing 


_ S. T. Dana of the Michigan Uni- 


versity School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion is reluctant to give details of the 
course offered until it is on a more per- 
manent basis and plans for the future are 
more fully developed. 

In the State College of Washington 
the course consists of lectures by Mr. 
Dana Leffingwell, assistant professor of 
zoology, on the conservation of game, 
forests and other resources for one-half 
semester and the balance on methods of 
game and fur farming. Pheasant farming 
is used as a typical example, explaining 
how it differs from other species, and sil- 
ver fox farming is used as an example 
of fur farming. 

The course is intended to show the 
great need for conservation and how some 
of the forms of game and game birds may 
be replaced by artificial propagation. The 
course will later be enlarged to include 
other courses in fur farming and in fish 
culture. A county game farm is located on 
the college property, which is used for 
demonstration purposes. Experiments in 
propagation of Hungarian partridges and 
prairie chickens is contemplated next year. 


NOVEL USE FOR JUNKED SHIPS 
AND CARS 


HE New Jersey Board of Fish and 

Game Commissioners was quoted some 
time ago as suggesting to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment that its fleet of unused ships rust- 
ing at anchor along the coast be towed 
out to sea and sunk as a means of attract- 
ing fish and improving the fishing. It ap- 
pears that fish are attracted to any sunken 
object, such as a wreck, and are more 
easily caught in its vicinity. 

This suggestion was amplified by an- 
other made in a letter to American Game 
by Decatur M. Sawyer of Montclair, N. 
J., who proposed that all old, worn-out 
or abandoned automobiles be also col- 
lected and disposed of in the same manner. 
Regardless of whether fish would be 
attracted by the junked flivvers, it would 
relieve the landscape of many disgusting 
eyesores which are constantly increasing 
in number and volume to make such dis- 
position of them. We believe that Mr. 
Sawyer has struck a brilliant idea. 
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When the snow is deep, don’t forget that a little grain may save a covey of game birds 
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umping Mallards 


The one sport that combines the thrills of upland shooting with 


OLING a boat through a rice field 

and shooting mallards may not be 

the acme of wildfowling in view of 

such possibilities as whaling into 
great flocks of canvasback along the Caro- 
lina coast and of coaxing the demon red- 
head into Chesapeake Bay decoys, but it 
does come under the head of a whacking 
lot of fun. And what’s more, now that I 
come to think of it, jump- -shooting mallards 
does require skill of a certain kind. I have 
actually known men to declare that, since 
it combines field shooting with wildfowl- 
ing, it satisfies the hunger of the all-round 
hunter more than does any other 
single sport. 

I really have never looked at it 
in that light before, but upon mature 
consideration it does occur to me 
that it is a kind of amphibian sport. 
It surely is reminiscent of field 
shooting as you move slowly through 
the rice, keeping an eagle eye peeled 
ahead for the flush of the bird. It 
also resembles field shooting in the 
need for marking the down ones 
and making post- -haste to the spot; 
yet there is plenty of water about, 
and you are, after all, aboard a 
boat. . 

We stage agrand offensive against 
the wily mallard during the balmy 
days of mid-September on a large 
rice lake in northern Minnesota, 
where I shoot when invited by more 
opulent friends. Poles and boats are 
the major consideration from the 
start. There must be plenty of both. 
The boats must be small, sleek, 
sharp-prowed, shallow; the poles 
must be forked ones, if you want to 
find anything to push against when 
you lean on them, and they must 
be stout. ° 

More than one doughty hunter 
have I seen precipitated into the 
water without ceremony when the 
pole broke. On one memorable 
occasion my boat companion, at the 
end of a truly Herculean heave, 
was unable to retrieve his pole. In 
the absence of presence of mind tg 
let go, he stayed with it and hung 


those of wildfowling 
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in the air exactly like a jumping-jack for 
a moment of time. Then as he turned his 
piteous face toward me in an agony of 
unspoken woe, the pole slowly let him 
down, and he was given the torture of an 
immersion by inches. 

Axes are out as soon as we arrive, and 
the pole brigade gets to work. One crew 
on the poles and one on the boats is the 
rule. Seams are calked, and minor repairs 
made. This usually takes the best part of 
a day. In the afternoon the boats are tied 
together in a long line, an outboard 
motor sputters and pops, and we are off 


An outboard sputters, and we are off for the rice beds 





for the rice fields with hard work ahead. 

Once there, the motor returns, and all 
hands are piped to quarters. One or two 
to a boat, the fleet starts the long, ser- 
pentine excursion through the rice, making 
a general highway for tomorrow, from 
which the individual hunters may ‘choose 
their courses. Mallards rise on all hands, 
sometimes in singles and pairs, again in 
great clouds—always in range, as ducks 
are on the day before the opening of the 
shooting season. 

If you think it’s easy to pole a duck boat 
through the rice, just try it. You must 
reach behind, take a forkful of rice, 
twist it, and push. Nor is that all. 
You must push the boat ahead, not 
in a circle, and you must recover 
your pole without having to pull 
the boat backward and, if you are 
expert, without detracting from the 
forward momentum of the craft in 
the slightest. 


At of this sounds easy, but the 
first time you try it, or the sec- 
ond or third, the others will pass you 
in line, one by one, until you are 
the last, and if you get to the cabin 
in time for even a cold supper you 
are lucky. 

Of course, it is not absolutely 
necessary to have a boat in order to 
go afield after the mallards that 
hide in the rice. I know one young 
man who steps forth in nice white 
rubber boots that come to what the 
manufacturers call the hip, and 
wades along in the rice near shore 
or on some of the sandy shallows 
of the lake. He moves around 
through the tall rice much after 
the manner of one of those birds 


called the bittern, trodding the 
mallards out with his toes, so to 
speak. 


Why does he wear white boots? 
Recause he wears a white hat. He 
wears a white hat for the same 
reason that he wears white boots— 
once his hat was mistaken, by an 
eager companion, for a mallard in 
low flight. Mallards are not white. 
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Mallards rise on all hands, sometimes in singles and pairs, again in great clouds 


Shooting from a light craft at any angle 
that the mallard happens to take is no idle 
pastime designed for persons of tender 
years. It is an accomplishment, like sing- 
ing for the opera or being able to wiggle 
the ears. Your feet must be properly 
braced as you push on the pole in order to 
keep an even keel. 

Up jumps a pair of mallards. They are 
hard off the starboard quarter. You stop 
your push in midair, grab your gun as the 
boat wabbles rapidly from side to side, 
wheel and fire. A mallard drops. With 
eagle eye, you mark him. Just then another 
mallard quacks off the port bow, wings 
his way upward with outstretched neck. 
You wheel, fire. 

There is a slight margin of chance in 
your favor that the boat does not capsize, 
or that you do not throw your gun in the 
lake as you try to keep your balance. Sup- 
pose you come through clean. You mark 
the second mallard, keeping your eyes 
fixed on the spot and recalling the mental 
picture of the place where the first one 
dropped. 

With one arm you reach back for the 
pole. It is like trying to find an electric 
iight bulb in the dark. Your arm describes 
large, slow circles. No pole. Finally in 
desperation you look to see where it is. 
You see it plainly. It is eight feet behind 
the boat, right where you left it when you 
grabbed your gun. 

3y pulling at the rice stalks you work 
your way back and retrieve the pole. Now 
where are the dead mallards? Ask me 
another. 

3y dint of hard work you pole your way 
to the approximate vicinity of the first 
kill. When you get there, every place 
looks alike. You marked the mallard by a 
certain broken rice stalk, and now you are 
appalled by the countless millions of 
broken rice stalks that surround you. 
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Knowing that you did not kill countless 
millions of mallards and that the duck 
can be behind only one such stalk, you 
begin the search. 

After ten minutes of careful peering 
about, you spot your bird. He is stone- 
dead. Now remains the other duck. But 
you at once realize that finding the first 
one was mere child’s play compared to 
what now faces you. You don’t even re- 
member the general direction. The only 
thing of which you are positive is that 
this is the right lake. 


UT a happy thought occurs to you, 
and you painstakingly follow your 
trail back to the spot from which you fired. 
There it is—an empty shell in the water 
and all. Puzzled, you look around. The 
only thing to do is to re-enact the tragedy. 

Picking up your gun, you swing it to 
the right, click, click, turn to the left, 
click. There’s where your bird is, right 
beneath that broken rice stalk. Slowly you 
begin to pole, keeping your eye glued to 
the rice stalk. The fact that the empty 
shell you found in the water was a sixteen 
gauge and you shoot a twelve is something 
you perhaps never will discover. Let us 
draw the curtain on the scene. 

The mallards offer practically no co- 
operation in the matter of simplifying 
matters. If they would jump up directly 
in front of the boat, all would be well. But 
the mallard, of all ducks, is a sneak. There 
is nothing straightforward about him. He 
will wait until the boat is almost past, and 
then will jump into the air. What a fool 
he is! If he had just enough sense to wait 
a moment longer, there would be vastly 
more mallards in the world and, I might 
add, fewer guns in bottomless muck. 

The deer does the same thing; so does 
the rabbit,while the partridge is a notable 
offender. These creatures have been given 


a protective coloring. They are brave 
enough to remain quiet as you approach, 
and until you are nearly past them and 
beyond all chance of discovering them. 
Then they take to flight, spoiling the whole 
job and proving that a certain old hunter 
friend of mine was right when he said, 
after due deliberation, that in everything 
but flying men really knew more than 
ducks. That, of course, was in the pre- 
Lindbergh days. 

I am not sure that I know more than a 
duck does, but I have come to the conclu- 
sion that among hunters I am outstanding 
for my brains. For example, take our 
hunt of last fall. It occurred to me early in 
the first hour that poling a boat was hard 
work. And my keen sense of observation 
proved to me that the net result of the 
hard work was to scare up ducks for 
somebody else to shoot at. 

The remedy was obvious: spend as 
much time as possible being somebody 
else. So, with my boat companion, I set 
out to become somebody else all the time. 
We poled our boat out into the middle of 
the marsh and made a blind. We found 
some decoys at the cabin and set them out. 
Then, fortifying ourselves with plenty of 
cigarettes, a lunch, and a couple of pil- 
lows, we prepared for a big day. 

Pushing the boat into the blind, we made 
ourselves comfortable. I forgot to mention 
that we also equipped ourselves with an 
excellent pair of binoculars. We took 
turns keeping -these binoculars trained on 
our compatriots, who by this time were 
making a great circle around us. This was 
a delightful pastime. The slow, drunken 
movement of the poles was a thing to 
observe with joy. Now and then we saw 
near tragedy as a pole stuck. 

The object of the game, of course, was 
for us to take careful note when a mallard 
or mallards rose into the air. Thereupon the 
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lookout would say “He’s up” and would 
exchange his binoculars for the gun. The 
other would sadly-relinquish his comfort- 
able position and pick up his own w reapon. 
As we remained motionless one of three 
things happened, as follows: 

1. The polers killed the ducks them- 
selves. 2. The duck got away, but did not 
come our way. 3. He either inadvertently 
flew over us or decoyed to our wooden 
dummies. 

I am not very good at arithmetic my- 
self, but you can figure out, if you want 
to, how many chances we got, sitting in 
the center of a storm area which sur- 
rounded us. I know that more ducks came 
our way than came anybody else’s. It was 
very luxurious shooting. With the use of 
a modicum of imagination (none at all, as 
our companions afterward sneeringly 
pointed out) we were very rich and im- 
portant hunters who had employed a corps 
of beaters to drive the ducks to us. At any 
rate, we bagged more than any three of 
the boats combined. 


HE idea, of course, was not mine. 

None of my ideas are. They are ex- 
cellent adaptations of ideas originated by 
somebody else, which appeal to my parti- 
cular sense of comfort. This one was given 
me by an experienced and genial duck 
hunter, F. A. Eldredge. 

Mr. Eldredge has exactly one way of 
hunting ducks, whether it be mallards in 
September or canvasbacks in November. 
He takes a long look around, then sits 
down, with a neat pile of shells beside him, 
lights his pipe, and waits for the ducks. 
Nothing will budge him. “If the ducks don’t 
come here,” he says, “they won’t get shot.” 

And in the long’ run, he wanders home 
in the evening with about twice as many 
ducks as the young buck who is exhausted 
and bathing in perspiration from many 
arduous hours with the push pole. 

There is a great deal of sport in sit- 
ting in a blind in a rice field and watch- 
ing the flight of the mallards and teal over 
the marshes. The mallard, king of his 
domain, soars in disdainful nonchalance 
over all, wheeling and circling intermin- 


Jumping Mallards 





It is not necessary to have a boat to go afield after mallards 


ably, always passing just out of range as 
he eyes your decoys and seldom, when in 
that mood, dropping in for a close look. 

At the opening of the season two years 
ago in Minnesota, I shot from a blind in 
the center of this same rice lake. As I 
poled out in the morning thousands of 
mallards rose and left. After daylight I 
saw a flight of mallards that lasted for 
nearly three hours, one flock after the 
other. All were going toward the south. 

There was no shooting that day. I sat 
there from dawn to late afternoon without 
so much as.a nibble at my decoys. The 
country seemed empty of ducks. And then, 
with ten minutes for shooting before the 
sun set, they began to come in. At sunset 
I had six ducks, each a single flyer. 

And then the deluge. I was prevented by 


law from shooting any more, but I sat in 
the blind and watched. Mallard ducks 
came into that marsh by the thousands. 
They came not in flocks, but in a sort of 
mass formation, like blackbirds. They did 
no circling, indulged in no fancy steps. 
They just flew in and sat down in the 
water. And they sat down all around me. 

It rained mallards within gunshot of 
my boat, and soon my decoys had in- 
creased from a slender dozen to near a 
hundred. That was the most intense flight 
of mallards I have ever seen, and one of 
the most thrilling experiences of the rice 
marsh that I have ever enjoyed. Except- 
ing, of course, the time I dropped a quack- 
ing mallard that I had flushed, and went 
over and picked him up without having 
to search over half the county. 


We stage a grand offensive against the wily mallard during the balmy days of mid-September 
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Shooting a 


HERE is a certain gentleman on 

the staff of a certain magazine. To 

avoid using any names, we will call 

this gentleman Harold McCracken. 
He has quite a lot to do with this story. 
In fact, he has quite a lot to do without 
this story. 

My first view of Mac was when he 
stepped from the train at the Seaboard 
Station in Venice, Florida. I had heard a 
good deal about him: how he had killed 
four Kodiak bears in less than four con- 
secutive minutes; how he spoke Eskimo 
fluently and ate sea-gull eggs to improve 
his accent ; how his greatest ambition was 
to go back to Alaska and freeze in. 

Therefore it was but natural that I 
started down to the station to meet him 
with more or less trepidation. For some 
time I was undecided as to whether I 
should go armed with a rifle, or with just 
a pocket knife. Should I salute him with 
the Indian sign or shout “Boy, howdy!” 

Mac solved the problem. He stepped 
from the train, looking like the old family 
hat rack on Grandpa’s birthday. He was 
festoooned with cameras, film cases and 
forty-six different sorts of straps. The 
junk that was hanging on him must have 
weighed at least four or five hundred 
pounds, and from his mouth protruded a 
cigar that would go a pound on anybody’s 
scales. 

3ut he did not look at all ferocious. In 
fact, he was about as friendly a looking 
cuss as I had seen for a long time. I helped 
him get his stuff into my car and was 
about to crank the old stryggle-buggy 


“Field and Stream” 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


when he grunted, “Wait a minute. I’ d bet- 
ter see the agent about my baggage.” 

“What do you call this load of plunder 
here?” I asked, “your week-end toilet 
articles ?” 

Mac laughed. It seemed that he had a 
shipment or two of film, fishing rods and 
seven or eight cameras yet to appear. I 
agreed to send a van down to the station 
next morning, and we drove on up to the 
hotel. 

Now this story purports to describe the 
making of a FIELD AND STREAM motion 
picture. Therefore it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the reader receive a proper intro- 
duction to the camera man—in this case, 
Mr. McCracken. He is the hero. No story 
is worth shucks without a hero. And if 
Mac’s not a hero, then I’m not a well- 
known author! 

Some of you folks who sit and look at 
a fish or game movie and criticize it 
ought to have the job of making it. A man 
requires a little knowledge of sleight of 
hand, a smattering of experience as an 
organ grinder and a four-year course in 
piano moving! Not to mention a knowl- 
edge of fish and game, a quick eye, a quick 
ear and a sense of beauty. If he possesses 
all of these qualities and has good weather 
and good luck, he may secure a good 
picture. 

Now just a brief introduction to the 
star actors in the great production about 
to be produced. Most salt-water fisher- 
men know what a tarpon is. But a tarpon 
on the end of an eighteen-thread line or 
leaping out of pure joy is slightly different 


tarpon picture 


from a tarpon having his picture taken! 
A tarpon having his picture taken is the 
orneriest thing extant. He is a living ex- 
ample of “now you see it and now you 
don’t see it.”” He is a temperamental, tem- 
per-wrecking son-of-a-gun! 

Bring me a director from Hollywood 
and I'll listen to all the stories of how 
Miss Juga Hatpin has hysterics and tears 
up a five-thousand-dollar gown and of 
how the great Western star, Charles 
Blanc-mange, will never act in the morn- 
ing until he has first had his cup of cold 
gravy. Then I'll take this director out on 
the big, blue Gulf of Mexico and show 
him what real grief is. 


Y own humble part in this great fea- 

ture picture was to be a sort of 
double-jointed one. I was to be assistant 
director and in between times the villain. 
Mac and I sat up late and laid our plans 
carefully. The National Tarpon Tourna- 
ment was in progress. From twenty to 
thirty-five skiffs were towed to the fish- 
ing grounds daily by the Venice Tarpon 
Club power boats, and I assured Mac that 
there would be plenty of fish in the air 
for him to photograph. 

We got an early start, and at the first 
streaks of light behind the dark pines 
along the coast we were cruising around, 
waiting for one of the fishermen to have 
a strike. Fish were plentiful, and on every 
side we could see great schools of them 
rolling and breaking water. And then 
things began to happen. Three of the 
near-by boats had strikes simultaneously. 


Mac was the busiest bird I ever saw, trying to stay with those tarpon 
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Fish Fotografy 


“Wow!” squalled Mac. “Look at ’im jump!” And he swung 
the big camera around. No sooner had he done so than another [i _] aa 
fish came out, shaking savagely but in exactly the opposite 
direction. Mac swung the pan until the bearings were hot. He 
got some fair stuff, but most of his shots were beautiful pictures 
of the Gulf of Mexico, the sky, Venice Beach, or the back of 
my hat. 

The sun came out—hot—and Mac began to look like a shrimp 
cocktail without the lettuce. The fish stopped striking. The boat 
rolled sickeningly. Uncle George, the guide, suggested to me that 
we go in. Mac answered for me. We went in. 

The next day there was no fishing. When we got down to the 
pass, Uncle George informed us that some one had turned the 
rough side up and that the Gulf was “nothin’ but high and low 
places.” We took one look and agreed with him, and spent the 

















n! rest of the day shooting fishermen with their tackle and entrants 
he signing up for the tournament. Finally we wound up telling lies 
X- with the rest of the boys down at the guide house. 
ou 
m- ° HE following day was a red-letter one. We had decided on 
a different system of procedure, having found that it was 
od next to impossible to get any good pictures of a jumping fish 
ow when that fish was being handled from another boat. The guide 
ars invariably yelled “Comin’ out!” when the fish was headed for 
of the bottom of the Gulf, or managed to swing his boat directly 
les between us and the fish. Uncle George suggested the new plan. 
m- “Tomorrow,” said he, “we'll go off by ourselves and hook 
old into some fish that we can fool around with undisturbed. Them 
on boys rowin’ them skiffs shore made me mad today, actin’ like 
ow we was tryin’ to git pictures o’ them.” 


We sailed out of Casey’s Pass, loaded to the gunwhales with 
cameras, film and high hopes. As I remember, we had the big 








ea- machine set up, as well as a thirty-five-hundred-dollar slow- 
ot motion camera. On each side of Mac reposed a small motion- 
ant picture gadget that you held at arm’s length and pressed a button 
ain. when you wanted it to perform. Four or five ordinary cameras 
ans were lying around handy. Mac was in good spirits and announced 
‘na- that as soon as he had all the pictures he needed he was going to 
| to catch a tarpon himself and show the boys how it should be done. 
ish- Uncle George promptly offered to assist in this procedure. 
pon After we had caught eight or ten brilliantly colored rockfish 
that for bait, we circled in toward the beach. The sun was not yet up, 
air and the pines stood out in sharp relief against the delicate pink 
J of the eastern sky. I lay on the forward deck and watched for 
first tarpon. Scarcely any wind was blowing, and the blue surface of 
ines the Gulf was unbroken as far as eye could see. 
und, Suddenly there came a silver flash and a shower of white 
lave spray about two hundred yards off our starboard bow. Uncle 
very George saw it and swung the helm. And then tarpon began to 
hem tear up the Gulf on every side. There were literally hundreds of 
then them, and Mac began to get excited. He ducked and bobbed 
the from one camera to another so fast that the boat began to roll. 
usly. Uncle George and I baited our hooks and let out thirty or forty 


feet of line. 


_ OW, Mac,” I said, “when either of us have a strike, we'll 
wait until we hook our fish before giving the ‘shoot’ sign. 
When my cork pops, I’ll yell ‘Gone!’ and when I strike the fish 
and feel him, I'll yell ‘Strike!’ Then start to shoot, and you won't 
waste film, for the fish’ll be out in the air in short order.” 

Mac nodded, and dropped his hat overboard. He reached for 
the hat, and as he did so there were two loud plops. One was made 
by my cork, and the other was made by Uncle George’s cork. 
“Gone! Gone!” we squawked, like both barrels of a shotgun. 
Mack leaped for the crank, and Uncle George and I sat back 
with all we had. 

Both of us hooked our fish, and for the next few minutes poor 
Mac didn’t know which way to look. Out would come my fish, 
and then out would come George’s. Our lines crossed and tangled, 
and there seemed to be about ten tarpon in the air at once. 
Finally George’s fish threw the hook, and I settled down to 
work on mine. Mac got one or two fair shots before the fish was 
finally brought to gaff. 

And then began the heaviest fishing I have ever had. I had 
five more strikes before noon, and landed four more tarpon. 
The second of these was a real acrobat, and Mac succeeded in 
securing a shot of a triple jump. The fish was scarcely out of 
sight between jumps and Mac waxed enthusiastic. 

“Oh beautiful!” he shouted, “Oh perfect! Oh wonderful! I 
looked in the finder, and all I could see was white spray !” 

Everybody was tickled with the morning’s work, and we 
headed toward the pass, very much pleased with ourselves. 

Mac decided to play his luck as long as it lasted, and made 
an engagement with George for the afternoon—to catch a tarpon. 
I was invited, but declined the invitation. I was most thoroughly 
whipped, and knew it. Four hundred and fifty pounds of tarpon 
was enough for me for one day. My knees shook and my arms 
ached, very much to Mac’s amusement. But Uncle George winked 
at me, and I knew that by evening Mr. McCracken might : —— we 
not feel quite so funny about it. (Continued on page 57) —— ee ete 
Davin MEwELL 
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Photo by Harold McCracken 


A group of old-timers posing for their photograph at a recent Elk’s Convention in Alberta 





E DOITO RAAS 
The Bechler River 


Idaho leads me to think that another effort will be made 

in the present session of Congress to eliminate from 
Yellowstone National Park the Bechler River Meadows 
which, for so long, have been desired by a group of Idaho land 
holders. These men contend that they must have the right 
to build a reservoir in this region to provide water storage 
for protection of crops in years of drought, notwithstanding 
the fact that other reservoir sites lie outside the Park and are 
available, although more expensive to develop. 

The proposal first arose in Congress in 1920, when a bill 
permitting the construction of two reservoirs in Yellowstone 
National Park, in the Bechler and Falls River basins in the 
southwest corner of the great playground, passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. When the measure reached the 
House of Representatives, men and women in all walks of 
life demanded the defeat of the bill, and it was defeated. It 
did not come to life again until 1926. 

The Coordinating Commission on National Parks and 
Forests had been appointed in 1925 to study certain pro- 
posals to readjust the boundaries of several National Parks. 
Among these proposals was the well-known plan to revise the 
limits of Yellowstone National Park to make them conform 
more nearly to natural or topographic boundaries, and to 
add to the Park the Teton Mountains. 

« It was the policy of this commission to accept proposed 
new Park lines when agreed upon by the National Park Ser- 
vice and the Forest Service, and to give personal attention 
on ‘the ground only to lines which the two Services could 
not agree on. Both Services had agreed that the Bechler and 
Falls River basins should remain in the Park. They reached 
satisfactory conclusions on the other boundary lines that had 
been in disagreement and recommended to the President and 
to the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior a form of bill 
that would carry into effect the conclusions they had reached. 

The bill was sent to Congress as anadministration measure. 
In due time, hearings were held by the Committees on Public 
Lands, and it was in these hearings that the so-called Smith 
amendment was proposed. This defined a new line for the 
southwestern corner of Yellowstone National Park, which 
would remove from the Park the Bechler Meadows and make 
them available for the reservoir desired by the Idaho land 
interests. 

The amendment precipitated a fight which prevented the 
passage of the bill. This is the reason why the boundaries of 
Yellowstone Park have not been changed to include the 
Upper Yellowstone and Lamar River headwaters and the 
Teton Range. 

Just before Congress adjourned in July, 1926, the Senate 
adopted a resolution authorizing a sub-committee of the 
Senate Public Lands Committee to visit the National Parks 
and review the question of changing boundary lines. It was 
not until March 3, 1927, the day before the 69th Congress 
adjourned its last session, that the sub-committee made its 
report. Its findings as published appear to favor the Smith 
amendment and the proposal to cut the Bechler Meadows 
out of the Park. Fortified by this report, the proponents of 
the plan will probably renew their efforts to amend the 
Yellowstone boundary revision bill when it comes up in the 
present Congress and to secure the reservoir site. 


[iisate teas me: from Washington and from eastern 


HE Bechler River basin is a relatively flat country, 

through which the river, a fine fishing stream, winds 
slowly and smoothly. Nice stands of timber, free of under- 
brush, form large and small islands in the meadows and make 
altogether a most pleasing landscape. Camp sites are numer- 
ous everywhere. 

More important is the fact that these timber-dotted mead- 
ows form the foreground for a magnificent view of the Teton 
Range, which lies southwest of the Bechler region, and for 
the great volcanic cliffs of the Madison Plateau, which lies 


north and east of the basin and immediately in front of the 
traveler who moves into the Park from the southwestern or 
Cascade Corner. Without these meadows and timbered areas, 
the approach to the mountains and cliffs would be seriously 
impaired. 

In the canyons of the Madison Plateau there are numerous 
waterfalls of great power and beauty and cascades galore; 
hence the name given to this corner of Yellowstone Park. 
The forests of the region are varied and very interesting. 
The largest trees of the Park are in this section. Not only 
National Park men but several very eminent artists, land- 
scape engineers and other experts in appraising scenery and 
landscape values declare that this territory is essentially 
National Park caliber and should not be taken out of the 
Park under any circumstances. 

This Bechler River basin cannot be taken from the Park 
for any purpose without imperiling the entire National Park 
system. To do so would create a precedent that would sooner 
or later compel recognition of every local demand for private 
rights and privileges in the National Parks wholly incon- 
sistent with the purposes for which the Parks were created. 

The value and importance of an area in a National Park 
must never be judged by its commercial possibilities. When 
Yellowstone National Park was established, it was declared 
that it was reserved and “dedicated as pleasuring ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” It was established 
a long time ago, when it was difficult to define boundaries 
owing to lack of maps and surveys. 


T was natural that, in drawing boundaries which formed a 

rectangle, some country should be taken into the Park 
that really was tributary to other regions. The east line, for 
instance, should follow the summit of the Absaroka Moun- 
tains and include the headwaters of the Lamar and Yellow- 
stone Rivers, and the watersheds of Jones, Crow and other 
streams east of the Absaroka Range should be added to the 
Shoshone National Forest. Changes such as these the Co- 
ordinating Committee approved and recommended for con- 
summation through legislation. They would be natural and 
desirable changes in boundaries. 

The Bechler River elimination would be an unnatural 
change, even if desirable otherwise. All specialists in land- 
scape matters have declared that the Bechler territory should 
be held intact because it is so inherently beautiful and be- 
cause of its importance as a part of the scenery of the Tetons 
and the Madison Cliffs; also because of great recreational 
possibilities. 

What more is there to say on the side of keeping it in the 
Park? What answer can the other side make? They can only 
point out that reservoirs outside the Park are too expensive; 
that they must have the Bechler basin because it can be de- 
veloped within the present means of the irrigation interests, 
and that unless they get water in certain years their crops 
will suffer. 

Locally, this makes a good case. Nationally, it is no case 
at all. Let the reservoir site go to this group of people, and 
the end of the famous Yellowstone National Park is not far 
away because the same kind of a case can be made out on 
other sides and there are other reservoir sites and, in all prob- 
ability, other resources that might be developed for local 
advantage. “Benefit and enjoyment of the people” means all 
of our people—the whole nation as it was in 1872, as it is 
now and as it forever shall be. Let the Bechler River Mead- 
ows stay in the Park. 
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Mr. Young, who has killed African lions with the bow, turns his attention to sheep 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
By ART YOUNG and the B () 


The palm is given to any big-game hunter who kills a ram with a rifle. 
This man kills them with bow and arrow 


HE mountain sheep is considered 

the most elusive of America’s game. 

He lives in a rough, hard-to-get-at 

country and is entitled to first place 
as a big-game trophy. 

It is true that some sheep country af- 
fords an easier approach to the game than 
others; yet the hunter is eternally con- 
fronted with the problem of escaping the 
ever scrutinizing telephoto eye of the 
sheep. Little seems to escape his sight at 
any distance, and he acts upon his instinct 
by playing safe. The distance between 
hunter and sheep is generally fixed and 
maintained by the sheep. His strategic 
position enables him, almost at will, to be 
swallowed up by a rough country, such as 
his is merely by a few jumps. 

Whether or not he is to be seen again 
rests entirely within the head that supports 
the horns. This is why the hunter, when 
making preparations for a sheep hunt, 
places at the head of his list a rifle which 
boasts a flat trajectory. 

All this made me most anxious to try 
conclusions with the bow and arrow with 
this wary and worthy individual. If suc- 
cessful, I felt that I should truly have a 
trophy, but I never believed that two rams 
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would fall to my arrows by such methods. 

I like what Stewart Edward White has 
written on the chase: “There is as much 
difference between a hunter and a killer 
as there is between a sportsman and a 
sport. The hunter gets his game by the 
exercise of his wits, his woodcraft and 
knowledge of natural history; the killer 
uses merely the skill with a weapon.” 

This is why I like the bow. It does call 
for something more than the killing of 
game at almost any reasonable rifle dis- 
tance. With the bow you must get close. 
The greatest distance at which I have ever 
killed an animal with an arrow was 155 
yards. Had I thought it possible to cut 
that African space between the little an- 
telope and me by only five yards, I would 
surely have made the attempt. 

If you manage to “Injun” to within 100 
yards of your game, try to cut it down to 
75; and if successful in this, try to reduce 
it again—and as much as possible. But to 
get back to Alaska and our sheep. 

Capt. Jack Robertson and I took our 
movie camera and bows and arrows and 
started working on sheep in a district most 
easily described as being northeast of Mt. 
McKinley region. It took us several anxi- 


ous days to locate the sheep. As we had 
expected, we found them in great numbers, 
the rams bunched together. They were 
holding a powerful strategic position high 
up, but to feed they were obliged to travel 
some distance below. After feeding they 
would again return to their rookery. 

We spent many days shooting with the 
camera. I was becoming anxious for a try 
with the arrow and was studying Mr. 
Ram’s every move. My first opportunity 
came rather unexpectedly, while I was 
alone. As I had reached a small back-bone 
my eye caught sight of an old ram. He 
was traveling a faint trail and was just 
about to drop into a deep cut, or cation, 
about 400 yards ahead of me. 

I stopped short and waited until he had 
disappeared. Then I broke into a run along 
the rocky slope, trying to figure out as I 
ran about where he would first appear on 
my side of the cut. I guessed wrong by 
about thirty yards, for just as I slowed 
down to almost a crawl he surprised me 
by showing his horns and head almost 
forty-five yards to my right. We both 
stopped short. I drew my bow and let 
drive. He didn’t make a move until the 
arrow hit his horn, right where it joins 
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the skull, but then there was plenty of 
action. While the old fellow was still tear- 
ing down the almost perpendicular side 
of the bank my arrow was flying off into 
space, with a steel head badly bent. This I 
know, for I later hunted for and found it. 

Running to the edge of the bank, I saw 
the ram just climbing to the edge on the 
opposite side. My supply of arrows was 
limited to begin with, and I had used some 
of these few shooting ptarmigan among 
the rocks the day before. On this trip we 
were traveling light; therefore I needed 
all my shafts. 


T first I hesitated to shoot at the sheep 
in this mass of rocks that nature 
had so roughly thrown together, but the 
temptation was too great. I felt it would 
be an arrow or arrows justly sacrificed 
upon such a magnificent specimen of big- 
horn; so again I let one go. The sheep 
was walking through the one little patch 
of smooth ground, about ten feet square, 
as the arrow tipped his rump. From all 
appearances it might just as well have 
been charged with electricity, high life, 
or something else equally effective, for he 
tore straight back down the steep bank 
until he reached about half way to the bot- 
tom. Then he turned sharply and fairly 
flew over a straight course along the side 
of the cafion. 

I have seen an old buck hit the ground 
pretty hard and often, but it was noth- 
ing compared with the speed of this sheep. 
At times when he hit the ground or rocks, 
his legs would seem to break or double 
up under him completely. In fact, at first 
I thought he would be mine by reason of 
his breaking all four legs in one of his 
hammering jumps, but it was soon very 
evident that this was his own game and he 
knew all about it. 

Evidently the arrow that touched his 
rump convinced him that his enemy was 
right at hand. He knew that I was on the 
opposite side of the gorge; so he split the 
difference between the top and bottom of 
the roughest side of the cafion in his mad 
flight. I stood in my tracks and watched, 
with the greatest admiration, that sheep 
leave the country behind him, headed for 
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the mouth of the gorge a mile below. My 
admiration was still greater when [ 
climbed laboriously up through the rough 
mass over which he had raced. 

This is quite a bit to write about a fine 
head that got away, but the incident so 
impressed me that I like to tell about it. 

The very next day, within only half a 
mile from this scene, I saw a good head 
about six hundred yards above me. The 
chance for a shot looked very promising, 
for the ram was feeding in a rather broken 
country. I set right out on the job, and as I 
went along with much caution I felt high- 
ly encouraged. Finally I landed just where 
I wished and was sneaking around a small 
jetty of rocks when I saw a bit of white 
hair. It was moving and only sixty feet 
away. 

I leaned over against the rocks to my 
right to get out of sight temporarily, but 
before I could collect myself and straighten 
up this bunch of hair came around the 
corner. It was a young ram. He was walk- 
ing slowly as he fed and coming directly 
toward me. Closely following were two 
more young rams. I was now not more 
than twenty feet from three slieep that I 
had never seen before. 

It was raining and cold. I had no hat, 
for a gust of wind had taken it the day 
before. The rain peppered my face and 
ran down my neck. There I was, caught 
red-handed but not discovered, perfectly 
still and a part of the landscape. The 
wind was favorable. I was doing the only 
thing that could be done—just holding my 
uncomfortable position and wishing for 
these young feeders to pass on, for I was 
anxious to look up the old ram that I had 
set my hopes upon. 

It seemed that this was not to be, for 
at this point a fine big ram suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene, following in the 
tracks of the younger ones. He also was 
feeding, but his choice was the grass that 
lay at the very edge of the jetty of rocks 
against which I was flattening myself. He 
was feeding directly toward me, and I 
realized that his coming closer than the 
fifteen feet which separated us would 
make him a very much more startled ani- 
mal when the inevitable did happen. 


A great Alaskan moose killed with a single arrow 
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It is possible to vary the diet with fish 
when living off the bow 


To be within fifteen feet of one of 
these wary old creatures, where I could 
see even his eyelashes, was quite some 
joy in itself. Of course, if he did feed up 
to me, I could remain fixed. But I must 
occasionally wink my eyes, for the rain in 
my face demanded that; and should he 
be watching me at that particular time, 
the result would be the instant scatter- 
ing of the sheep. The effect would be 
the same if I remained undiscovered until 
he had passed and the wind should be- 
tray me. 

I decided to try for a shot. The bow was 
strung and an arrow rested on the string, 
but that was all that favored a hit. My 
drawing hand was in an awkward position, 
as I was half supporting myself on it. 
Somehow I felt that this would be my 
undoing. I tried ever so hard to bring my 
right hand to the string without letting the 
sheep detect the motion, but I failed. 

The old ram raised his head to a won- 
derfully dignified, artistic and graceful 
position and looked not at my hand, but 
straight into my eyes. From that time on 1 
never winked. This I know. My legs and 
back were stiff, and my hands cold. I made 
a miserable attempt to draw my heavy- 
pulling bow for a shot at the sheep, which 
had suddenly stopped and was standing 
broadside at forty yards. 


HAT bow seemed to pull a ton; it 
was an awful exertion. As my fingers 
left the string of but a half-drawn bow they 
really pained, and continued to do so for 
some time. The arrow appeared to be well 
directed, going in a direct line with his 
shoulders, but it was one of those close 
misses and passed through the hair on his 
ack. This was the last straw—and the 
last of the sheep. 

To this day I do not know whether or 
not this was the ram that I had intended 
as a trophy; but I suppose it was, for I 
could not locate him. Another one that 
got away, but I like to tell about him too. 

The day was not entirely ruined, for I 
again looked over (Continued on page 58) 
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Opening the quail season in 


Tennessee 
HE scene of the West Point- 


Annapolis alumni dinner following 

the 1926 Army-Navy game was re- 

splendent with a colorful gathering 
of service people and their friends. The 
formality of military and naval rank was 
cast aside as war-worn generals and ad- 
mirals hobnobbed with second louies and 
ensigns. 

As I passed out of the lobby into the 
palm room I received a slap on the back, 
followed by, “Hello, Bill, where in the 
h— did you come from?” Standing by me 
was Dick Adams, whom I hadn't seen 
since our West Point graduation many 
years ago. Dick and I had grown up to- 
gether down in west Tennessee, attended 
the same prep school, and spent our 
cadet days of four years as roommates. 
Dick joined the cavalry, and I became a 
dough-boy, thus parting our ways. 

Our conversation hadn’t drifted far 
when Dick announced that he had just 
been on leave down home and had a mes- 
sage to me from my father. He continued, 
“Your dad says he will arrange a fine 
opening day for you on the first if you 
can make it. I heard good reports on 
quail.” 

The old gentleman, now retired from the 
sporting game, gave Dickand meour recruit 
instruction in the field many years ago. 

“What an opportunity!” 
I remarked. “Here I am, 
only fifteen hours from 
home. If I can find the 
General, who is here to- 
night, and get a leave ex- 
tension of a week or ten 
days, I’lk be darned if I 
don’t run down and test the 
old shooting eye.” 

The General's approval 
and telegrams to my wife 
and father completed the 
most important details in 
the arrangements for my 
suddenly changed plans. 
During my twenty years 
in the army I had hunted 
almost every species of 
game to be found in the 
United States, and in many 
of our foreign possessions 
where troops of the regu- 
lar army are stationed. 
This experience had con- 
vinced me that I was re- 


turning to my favorite 
hunting ground. 

Upon my arrival I 
learned that a_ veteran 


sportsman, Dr. J. K. Cran- 
ford, was to be my shooting 
companion. This old friend, 
in my early sporting days, 
had given me some fine 
training. As dog handler, 
crack shot and high-type 
sportsman he still has to 
peer. The Doctor informed 
me by phone that he had 
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made plans for a shoot the following day 
on the Davis plantation, where the quail 
have had protection for a number of years; 
also that Joe, an old friend, would meet us 
there with his dogs and show us a good 
day’s sport. 

Joe is a well known local dog breeder 
and handler who has found the game 
more profitable than raising cotton at 
eleven cents per. Receipts from his ken- 
nels more than round out the budget of a 
comfortable farmer’s existence. 

A thirty-minute ride in the Doctor's car 
landed us at the Davis home, where we 
found Joe waiting. Tied up to the front 
fence were his horse and a trio of the 
smartest looking lemon and white pointers 
that my old shooting eyes had beamed 
upon for many a day. It required only a 
few minutes to assemble our guns, mount 
the horses which our host had kindly 
provided, and start on the hunt, trailed by 
a negro farm hand sent along on horse- 
back as horse-holder. 

To the sportsman who has never fol- 
lowed the dog game 4a la Southern style, 
quail hunting on horseback may seem 
a rather luxurious and lazy method of 
pursuing the petite bob-white. But the real 
sportsman goes into the field primarily 
to enjoy a high-grade dog performance, 
the actual shooting of the birds being a 


It is not hard to guess where the birds are 
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secondary consideration. If the trainer 
expects to develop a dog with wide range, 
great speed and endurance, he must cover 
the ground rapidly, so as to follow up the 
dogs and at the same time make a con- 
spicuous guiding target. 

As we rode across a barren pasture, 
headed for the edge of a field that marked 
the beginning of the bird ground, Joe 
confided to me that his pointers were 
the property of a wealthy sportsman from 
the North, to whom he had sold them at a 
handsome price the previous year. His job 
was to keep the dogs and start their train- 
ing early in the fall, so as to have them in 
shape when their owner arrived on vaca- 
tion. He added, “They ought to be pretty 
well hardened by now. I’ve been working 
them oution three to four-hour heats several 
times a week for the past two months.” 

I learned later that our pointers were 
out of the same litter, both the sire and 
dam having made bird-dog history in 
Southern field trials. Jack, Dan and Bess 
showed their breeding. They proved them- 
selves worthy decendants of the grand 
string of pointers that put the kibosh on 
the Llewellyns in the National Cham- 
pionship race at Grand Junction, Ten- 
nessee, a number of years ago. 

The conditions ideal for quail are 
cover, food, proper climate and protec- 
tion from vermin and ruth- 
less gunners. Except for the 
last mentioned, which is very 
important, the bob-white in 
west Tennessee hasn't a rea- 
sonable kick to make. This 
country of rolling low hills, 
small plateaus and shallow 
valleys is covered with al- 
most an equal distribution of 
cultivated fields of cotton, 
corn, peas, sorghum, oats, 
wheat, clover and unculti- 
vated areas of woods and 
waste land. 


HE grain fields and bor- 
dering patches of sedge 

* grass, thickets and wooded 
areas make an ideal hab- 
itat for the birds. Rarely 
does winter cause wild life 
much suffering. Occasionally 
a protracted drought during 
the breeding season has been 
known to effect the hatch- 

ing of eggs. 

Joe trotted ahead of us as 
we approached a terrain that 
appeared to be excellent bird 
country. Dismounting and 
unleashing his dogs, I heard 

_the command “Go!” and 
away they went. Not one of 
the old veteran handlers, be 
he a Jim Avent, a W. W. 
Titus, a Nat Nesbit or a 
Johnny White, could have 
asked for any better start. 
Bess headed for the valley 
far to the right as Jack 
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The Bob-White’s “8.0.8.” 





Bess flashed into a point, and Jack and Dan backed her perfectly 


made a wide cast to the left along the 
hillside, while Dan sailed away on a 
middle course. 

Turning to me, the Doctor smilingly 
asked, “How does that look to you?” 

Bess and Dan had almost got out of 
sight when Jack disappeared over the 
hill to our left. Calling to us to follow 
straight down the cornfield, Joe rode to 
the top of the hill to keep his eye on 
Jack. Soon we heard a call. “Come on, 
Doctor; here they are!” 

From the crown of the hill I could hear 
a firm and proud master’s voice caution- 
ing his bird-dog pupil to hold his ground. 
Looking off toward a patch of woods and 
high grass about fifty yards away, there 
stood Jack on point—body rigid, head and 
tail up, eyes expectant—a picture that 
would thrill any bird-dog lover’s heart. 
As we dismounted Joe whistled to the 
other dogs to come in. Both Bess and 
Dan honored in fine style upon catching 
sight of their brother rival pointing the 
first covey of the day. 

Joe was acting solely as handler for us. 
having left his gun at home. Walking 
abreast, the Doctor and I passed Jack to 
kick the birds up, expecting to find them 
in a likely looking cover of thick sedge 
grass and weeds. Nothing stirred, and it 
began to look like false point number 
one for Mr. Jack. However, Joe reassured 
us. “There’s a covey somewhere. Jack 
won't lie like that. All the dogs smell 
them.” 

A doubting-Thomas feeling was begin- 
ning to creep over me until the Doctor 
kicked a fallen scrub oak. Wh-r-r-r-r-r-r! 
and out shot a big covey. Our guns roared 
to speed them on their way. My first shot 
was wild—I was too anxious—but my 
left brought down a bird. Reloading and 
starting forward, I heard Joe calling. 
“Fetch, Bess! That’s a good girl. Your 
other bird fell in this gully, Doctor, and 
vou only winged him. There’s your bird. 
Take him to the Doctor, Dan!” 

All three dogs instinctively had joined 
their master to find and retrieve the Doc- 
tor’s birds. I could find only feathers 
where I had marked my fallen bird. Pres- 
ently Joe called the dogs over, repeating 


the words “Dead bird! Dead! Dead!” 

In a moment Jack came trotting out of 
a ditch with a fine old cock quail neatly 
tucked away between his masterly jaws. 

Following the covey into some woods, 
the dogs stoed three single birds. 
The Doctor insisted upon giving me the 
honor on the first two birds, both of 
which proved easy chances to bag. The 
third drew a miss from first the Doctor 
and then myself, but only a lucky gun 
would have dropped that bird as a ball of 
feathers darted through a mass of scrub 
oaks. Through no fault of the dogs, sev- 
eral birds flushed wild without giving us 
a chance to fire. Early in the season, 
single birds habitually will not hold for 
a dog like they will later in the year 
after having been shot at. 

Calling to the horse-holder, we resumed 
our search for a new covey. A short dis- 
tance down a fen-e row, Bess came to an 
abrupt stop. “Single bird,” announced Joe. 


HE little bitch had a head- and nose- 
down position, as though she could see 
her find on the ground. I stood back 
as the Doctor flushed the single and fired 
two misses at the bird sailing back to- 
ward the woods, where the covey had 
scattered. Joe appeared embarrassed as 
Bess gave a very poor exhibition of dog 
manners by racing after the bird and then 
disregarding her master’s whistle to come 
in. He started to ride back to get his 
favorite little girl under control and to 
administer appropriate disciplinary action. 
Presently I saw Bess coming on the 
run toward Joe, who greeted her with a 
“What do you mean, pulling that puppy 
stuff ? Come in here!” 

The old trainer dismounted, and I ex- 
pected to hear a bit of yelping follow. In- 
stead there was a petting party in full 
force as the little bitch was seen to ex- 
press her delight with a beaming face and 
wagging tail. “Nice little girl,’ com- 
mended Joe. “I always knew you had 
more than human sense. Pick it up and 
take it to the Doctor!” Leading his 
horse over to us, Joe proudly remarked, 
“Bess knew you hit that bird, Doctor, or 
she never would have broken shot that 


way. Take it from her and give her a pat.” 

3y noon we had found four coveys, 
Dan scoring two and the other dogs one 
each. In every case, the birds had scat- 
tered into good cover, where we had a 
combination of brush and _ semi-open 
shooting. Sitting down for lunch along- 
side a spring that had listened in on the 
confab of many a hunting party in the 
past, a protracted discourse on game pro- 
tection followed. The Doctor recalled a 
hunt in the no-bag-limit days, when he 
killed fifty birds one afternoon over the 
same course we had just covered. 

“That was slaughter,” he shamefully 
admitted, and added, “Unless we make 
greater progress along conservation 
lines, this country will in a few years be 
forced to close the season, and the com- 
ing generation may never see decent quail 
shooting again.” 

“Yes,” agreed Joe. “Our breed of dogs 
today is better than anything in the past, 
but dogs without game will be of little 
use. 

“It is regrettable,” sighed the Doctor, 
“that we have hunters who will not leave 
the field when they reach the legal bag 
limit of fifteen birds.” 

“Tt is not the gunner,” replied Joe, “who 
cuts down the quail crop so much as the 
vermin, both fur and feathered. And you 
can’t find a tenant on the plantations who 
hasn’t several dogs roaming at large 
throughout the year, although our laws 
prohibit dogs roaming about during the 
breeding season. They destroy more nests 
than hawks, crows, foxes and all other 
vermin combined. 

“A live bunch of game wardens in this 
county,” suggested Joe, “is needed to 
enforce the game laws. While all of the 
county officers are ex-officio game war- 
dens, I have never seen one of them out 
patrolling to check violations of the law. 
There should be a specially designated 
game warden in every district of the 
county and, in addition, a number of 
reputable citizens as deputy wardens.” 

At this point I asked how a Mr. Ames, 
a well known wealthy sportsman from the 
North who owns an estate of about 
15,000 acres in (Continued on page 59) 
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“ 


HERE the trout leaps up from 
the silver of the stream” is a 
quotation that can not be bet- 
ter illustrated than on _ the 
snow-waters of the Navajo River, a 
stream in a wilderness remote from human 
habitation. A map will show you that it 
flows through an isolated region along the 
southern border of Colorado. How I 
happened to find it is an incident of good 
fortune that will bear repeating. 

I had taken an expedition into that por- 
tion of the state for the purpose of making 
biological investigations and collections 
for the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History. A cowpuncher rode into our 
camp, greeted us with a happy line of 
chatter and casually remarked, as he rode 
away, “Better you go up to the head- 
waters of the Navajo and see Bill Weisel, 
the trapper. He’s got some grizzly hides 
you might want.” 

Did we want them? Hadn't we hunted 
the state and even offered rewards to pro- 
cure specimens of the fast disappearing 
grizzly? We beat it at once for Bill’s 
cabin to get those precious skins, and it 
resulted in a red-letter day with grizzlies. 

On the way we did not fail to note that 
the country we were getting into was 
wild, gamy and beautiful beyond our ex- 
pectations. The trail followed the course 
of a trout stream that has proved to this 
day the unsurpassed of my trout-fishing 
experiences. 

It was the type 
fill the heart of 
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of stream that would 
any trout fisherman 


W here the canon 
opened up 
had rare sport 
playing the big 





to overflowing—where 
swirling eddies take 
form around the bould- 
ers and pour into deep 
holes, where logs and 
river flotsam collect in 
the shady cove of a 
granite ‘wall, where 
the cataracts splash a 
white blanket of foam 
to provide a retreat 
for the speckled lords 
of the pool, and where 
an open piece of water 


allows freedom of 
casting and the big 
fellows may run to 


the limit as you play 
them for all they can 
give. 

Here the 






we 


columbines 


ones and monk’s-hoods 
gladden the landscape 

with their _ brilliant 

colors, and the little gray dippers fly 
back and forth, whistling their cheery 
notes. You feel as free as the golden 


eagle that screams from his lofty aerie, 
for this Navajo River is the kind 
of a stream you visualize when you get 
out the bamboo and fix up the tackle as 
the season approaches. 

How a little atmosphere changes the 
mental aspect of things! What is it that 
causes our heart beats to quicken at the 
strike of a trout? This doesn’t necessarily 
happen with the exciting business of landing 
him safely in your creel. It will happen 
even when he is oblivious to the man foe. 

I have had that thrill when in the 
calmest moment a big fellow idly fanned 
himself into his shadowed fastness and 
disappeared. But if the same trout had 
swum under a city culvert in a creek bor- 
dered by Mrs. Grundy’s duck pens, the 
kick or the thrill would be wanting. If 
you follow me then, I w ould say that the 
element of sport lies not in the actual 
success of the fisherman. It is promoted by 
environment and the more perfect the en- 
vironment, and the deeper it affects one, 
the higher is the quality of sport derived. 

Here was all the heart could desire: 
pungent odors of plant life in a wilderness 
stream, cataracts in the distance that pro- 
mote visions of an ideal trout sanctuary, 
bird notes that mingle without discord in 
the silent timber, mink tracks in the sand 
of a wash and beaver slides that tell the 
silent stories of the night prowlers. Vol- 
canic formations rose in formidable 
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Strikes and thrills a-plenty are furnished by 
the game trout of the Rockies 
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By Harry H. SuHerpon 


heights from the forests of spruce, where 
the lynx and the lion made their retreat 
after a night of depredation on the wild 
life. And the quaking aspen revealed the 
claw marks of the grizzly, where he 
stretched himself on the trunk. 

These are a few of the details that make 
up the environment of the ideal Navajo. 
The fisherman unconsciously absorbs it 
all as he whips his lure for the gamy 
natives and joyfully responds to the sport 
that naturally follows. 

I shall refer to my naturalist compan- 
ions as Rett and the “Swede,” just as it 
happened on the Navajo. I might mention 
that the Swede did not draw his moniker 
because of his nationality. He just got 
that way poling logs in Minnesota, and he 
was “nicked” Swede before I enjoyed the 
privilege of his good disposition. 

I safely left it to Rett and Swede to do 
the getting up the following morning. 
They certainly were on the job long be- 
fore the sun, eager to break camp and hit 
the new country to fish the virgin trout 
stream, as they called it. Rather than 
allow my emotions to pull me from that 
warm bed, I feigned sleep until the odors 
of bacon and coffee came drifting to the 
tent. Then I too was anxious to cast my 
feathers into one of those picture pools. 

By noon we were all camped after a 
twenty-mile trip over a rough trail. Rett 
yelled for help almost before the sport 
started—at least it seemed that sudden. 
A big trout struck and anchored to his 
spinner as he was preparing to pick up 
his first cast. The rod was at an angle of 
about 80 degrees, and a fifteen-inch fighter 
was too much for the surprised Rett. Snap 
went the tip. Wild excitement followed. 


WEDE and I, standing some distance 

away, watched the fun through some in- 
tervening aspens while Rett yelled for us 
to bring him everything from a club to a 
shotgun. The scene presented a huge 
boulder curving down into a deep pool and 
a man running up one side and down the 
other in a frantic effort to play a fighting 
trout on a broken rod. It ended as quickly 
as it happened, with the man the victor. 
That fighting “native” had hooked himself 
plenty to the little Colorado spinner, and 
the safe landing of the first trout under 
such difficulties was indeed more luck than 
science, with plenty of thrills to boot. 

About this time we were unanimous in 
agreeing that the Navajo was a virgin 
trout stream. We found that they would 
take the Coachman or a Ginger Quill as 
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readily as they would a spinner. Most of 
them ranged in size from ten to twelve 
inches, though fourteen-inchers were of- 
ten taken. Most every hole or riffle pro- 
duced a pugnacious scrapper eager to grab 
the line, the likes of which he had prob- 
ably never seen before. At least, that is 
the way they acted. 

There were two varieties : the cutthroat 
called native (Salmo pleuriticus) and the 
Eastern brook trout. The former was the 
predominant and most spectacular fighter, 
and, like the rainbow, showed his colors 
in aerial leaps while fighting to get away. 
Also, he proved the best on the table. The 
meat is white and has more flavor than the 
pink meat of the brook trout. 


HAD been having some grand sport. 

My basket contained an assortment of 
brooks and natives, none less than twelve 
inches. I came to an open piece of water 
and tied on a number ten Ginger Quill. 
The opposite side of the stream was deep, 
and it invited a fine opportunity to have 
some fun with a big one. 

My first cast caused a flurry and re- 
sulted in a miss. I quickly returned the 
fly, this time hooking a fifteen-inch brook 
trout. He was fat and broad, and put up 
a good fight. I played him downstream, 
away from the water where I hoped to 
encounter a big native. As he tired I 
brought him to shallow water and gave 
him a quick flop to the rocky shore. The 
handsome markings of rectangular design 
and white-edged fins left an imprint to 
remember the brook trout always. 

Then back to the wide water and a cast 
to the deep side, but nothing doing. A 
thought came to me that the spinner might 
improve the luck. Farther up-stream and 
near the end of the open strip of water, 
the deep portion of the pool widened. I 
shot the spinner to its depths, where a 
current dragged it out of sight. 

At the instant of the back haul, the 
great moment came. I felt a tug, and a 


Trout of the Navajo 


trout of no mean size 
started to run with the te 
line. I struck hard. The * 2eeeos 
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strong little spinner had 
him for fair, and the 
battle started. He first 
made for the end of the 
pool, where a wall of 
granite went deep below 
the surface, but a steady 
pull brought him racing 
back. I ran backward 
down-stream to keep a 
taut line. 

Just before he hit the 
rifles, he made a grand 
sun-twister and revealed 
his size and _ identity. 
A two-foot native, I 
thought, and decided 
right then that if I lost 
that trout it would ruin 
the entire trip. I won- 
dered if my line was 
worn in any spot. Many 
thoughts went swiftly 
through my mind while 
I fervently hoped noth- 
ing would bring about 
that disastrous end which 
so often happens with a 
trout of this size. 

Though the condi- 
tions were all in my 
favor, I wondered if 
he would ever give up. 
Ten minutes of continu- 
ous struggle that seemed 
like an hour had passed _— 
when the old monarch 
began to slow up. Then 
he turned and with an- 
other leap raced the full 
length of the pool. This was his last 
big effort. 

I turned him and towed him to a shal- 
low piece of water and rushed him, flop- 
ping, to the shore. Net? No! I never use 


Rett displays a couple of real Eastern brook trout 
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A joy to fish in water like this. Beautiful country, big 


trout and plenty of both 


one—though I wished for one at the next 
moment, for one last struggle took him 
back to the water. He had hardly buried 
himself in it when I threw myself on 
top of him and tried to cover as much 
river as I could while the big fish strug- 
gled to free himself. 

My fingers found his gills, and it was 
all over but the shouting. I did let out a 
whoop all for myself. Only the Rocky 
Mountains and the silent forest witnessed 
that event, but the suppressed emotion 
had to assert itself. I felt a complete sat- 
isfaction. I was through. All had been 
accomplished. My creel was heavy with 
a beautiful mess of gamy trout, and here 
was one too big to fit in with the others. 
He was just a trifle over twenty inches, 
broad and fat—a four-pound native of the 
snow-fed waters of the Navajo. 


TOOK a smoke and waited for the 

boys to return. It wasn’t long before I 
heard a steady stream of conversation as 
they came bursting through the aspens. I 
knew they had both been successful, for they 
were trying to tell each other at the same 
time about the big one and how it all 
happened. Finally they came into view, 
with smiles that were broad. Each carried 
a trout fit to grace the wall of any den. 

If any feeling of superiority had 
hatched within me previous to that meet- 
ing, it certainly suffered defeat in silence. 
Swede held twenty-two inches of native 
that went six pounds, and Rett displayed 
a 17-inch brook trout. Likewise to my 
success, they had an equally large catch 
of the twelve-inch variety. 

The Dutch oven served us well that 
night. In the boiling fat the radiant hues 
of Navajo trout turned to deliciously 
appetizing tints of brown. And we 
feasted—yes, gorged ourselves to the 
limit—for hadn’t we been away down 
in the desert regions for a month wheré 
alkali water holes and bacon had pre- 
pared us for just (Continued on page 84) 
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HE beginner puts the whole end 

of the call in his mouth, puffs out 
his cheeks into balloonic proportions 
and blows. The finished caller blows 
over slightly pursed lips, as a musi- 
cian would play a cornet. The man in 
this picture should have his hand farther 
forward on the call in order to get the 
bell effect and to be able to modulate 
the tone with his fingers. 


The Neg 


Learn how to blow one properly, and 
you are assured of a full game bag 


N EARLY duck-shooting recollec- 
tion of mine is of seeing a great 
many duck calls around but very 
seldom hearing them blown. Pos- 

sibly ducks were so plentiful in those 
days that calls were considered more or 
less ornamental devices, to be used only 
in times of abject need, or to furnish sar- 
torial atmosphere “on location.” 

As I recollect them, the fundamentalist 
duck hunters of my youth were niftier 
outdoor dressers than our stereotyped O. 
D. clan of today. I can visualize some of 
those old-timers right now. Their duck 
calls were split-ended affairs, with fancy 
horn loud speakers. They were worn in 
a breast pocket or hung from a fancy- 
colored cord knotted about the collars of 
their London corduroy or _ velveteen 
shooting jackets. These latter were cut 
a la the morning affair of today’s semi- 
formal wardrobe. Hip pocket flasks of 
today’s vintage would have been scorned 
if lined up beside the leather-bound ca- 
pacious receptacles those old _ sports 
stowed in the pockets of their tail flaps. 

3ut I can’t give their calls much. After 
a few blows, their reeds either jammed, 
rattled helplessly and dejectedly out of 
tune, or else bit one’s tongue. How my 
dear old dad would swear when he 
yanked out his call, only to find its 
slotted throat loaded with suffocating 
tobacco silt or cookie crumbs. It- re- 
quired a world of lung power, unbounded 
endurance and high optimism to keep 
them going—much less “tuned up.” 

Swamp angels and market hunters of 
that day, however, mothered by a parent 
necessity, were using hand-made calls 
not much different from today’s models. 
As in most contrivances, our best calls 
spring from those very models. The most 
noted of early calls was the “Glodo,” 
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made, by a Frenchman famed 


and trap-shooting fame, is the proud 
possessor of an original Glodo. I have 
heard that as a reed producer and toner 


Glodo’s experimental turn for metal 
manipulation was little short of mar- 
velous. 

Naturally, different sections of the 


country have various models of calls. I 
have seen them embodying fifty forms 
of trumpets and more of acoustic en- 
gineering, inside and out. I have seen 
them made of cane joint, cocobolo, wal- 
nut, maple, pine, hard rubber, and with 
tongues all the way from German silver 
or copper to thinned down clarinet reeds. 


OME of them were good, a lot of 

them bad, and others indifferent. 
Their operators were, of course, largely 
to blame, although kinking and corro- 
sion of reeds account for a majority of 
call casualties. 

As my duck shooting career pro- 
gressed and the birds became less easy 
to secure without vocal inducement, I 
took more interest in duck calls and 
their possibilities. I bought numerous 
commercial calls, rebuilt them, cut on, 
up or down and around them, experi- 
mented, and did everything but learn to 
use them correctly. I made the mistake 
of trying to perfect the call before I 
learned how to use it. 

I could do fairly well; 
make the call sound like 
have big feet.” I could tell when I had 
scared a duck, and I even had sense 
enough to realize that oftentimes my 
getting in a lot of birds was, for the 
most part, sheer luck and a good stool 


that is, I didn’t 
“All policemen 


By NASH 
BUCKINGHAM 


lected 
Duck Call 


I think, 
for his prowess with gun and call on a 
once well-known southern Illinois marsh. 
My friend Guy Ward, of Reelfoot Lake 


of decoys. Then I met Perry Hooker. 

I was in the sporting-goods business. 
A friend told me of a pal of his, a great 
hunter and trapshot, who was transfer- 
ring to new work in our town. We met 
shortly, and five minutes after our in- 
troduction I knew one thing for sure. And 
that was, so far as duck calling was con- 
cerned, like the chap with the d. t. said 
to the big-game hunters, “I hadn’t seen 
or heard no calling!” 

Holder of mechanical, automotive, 
electrical and marine engineering _li- 
censes, Hooker had applied sound techni- 
cal training and thought to the produc- 
tion of his call. He threw in, in addition, 
a lifetime of wildfowling experience that 
began in a boyhood of market hunting in 
Iowa and Oklahoma and _ progressed 
through all forms of duck shooting in the 
South and Southwest. Shooting is still 
the most important part of his life's 
work. The instant I saw and heard him 
manipulate a duck call I knew at once 
that I was listening to a Master of the 
Art and became at once a pupil. 

Now taking lessons in duck calling 
isn’t a bit different from studying the 
saxophone or banjo. You must want to 
learn, and you must work. We worked at 
it in odd moments back in our Shipping 
Department. Off behind tiers of deaden- 
ing crates, we made the rafters ring. I 
blew my daily dozen, and he responded 
in his. Note by note, scale by scale, and 
beat by beat, I strove to master the 
clear, high hails; the throaty, chuckling 
feed roll; the shorter, throatier welcome 
and numerous other duck idioms, main- 
taining measures of vocal entertainment 
and out-loud meditation. 

By the time our first duck season was 
over, I received my diploma in the form 
of a beautifully engraved duck call. But 
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by comparison it was very much like 
Caruso’s telling some light-opera singer 
that he could do pretty well. After two 
seasons, however, I began calling well 
enough to get out on my own 
hook more or less and become a teacher 
and critic in the absence of the 
master. 

I have traveled around the duck cir- 
cuit quite a bit and heard a lot of 
callers. I have never seen or heard one 
yet that I consider remotely in the same 
class with Hooker, and there are un- 
doubtedly any number of great duck 
callers at large. 

Then the World War came along, and 
Perry Hooker went to England as an 
aeroplane engine man. He was gone a 
good while, too. A year and a half later— 
in January it was—he landed and in 
four days off the boat was home, want- 
ing a hunt the worst way in the world. 
There were no ducks in our club; so 
we took a quail hunt across from there, 
over beyond the levee, among the corn- 
fields and wild lands along the Mis- 
sissippi. The river was verv high, lipping 
its banks. 

I remember that we found one covey 
of birds in some tall weeds, right at the 
water’s edge, where the river had backed 
up and inundated a great area of tall 
willows under the mainland. At the re- 
port of our guns, up from the overflowed 
tree tops went thousands of ducks, 
mostly mallards and sprigs. We stared 
at them in amazement. Following our 
quail singles, we came to where the 
willow flat petered out. 

A fierce wind was 
blowing from the north, 
and after garnering our 
bob-whites, we stopped 
and watched flock after 
flock of ducks, disturbed 
by our firing, milling in 
the gale out over the vast 
expanse of willow tops 
between us and the white- 
capped river. Many of 
them swept down toward 
the narrow gap to our end 
of the tract, then wheeled 
and beat it up along the 
shore line toward the 
open end of the willow V. 
Each of us hada duck call, 
not by accident or luck 
but by second nature. 

We ate a snack, tied 
up the dogs and told our 
colored horse jingler to 
ride up along the over- 
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flow a good piece and shoot every so 
often at something, just to keep the birds 
stirred. We had no boat, and there were 
twenty feet of water off the bank edge. 
What ducks we could kill would neces- 
sarily have to be either called off over 
the mainland or, if dropped into the back- 
water, left to be collected next morning 
with a boat. There was little danger of 
any driftage, the tree stems being too 
matted for that. 


FTER a bit, a bunch of greenheads 
came streaking down the far side of 
the cut. Hooker opened up. They wheeled 
across wind and responded beautifully to 
the absolutely perfect call. Half of them, 
seeking those unseen birds back in that 
pocket, circled inland and beat up-wind 
through the great bare-branched oaks of 
an Indian mound, amid whose under- 
growth of cane and vines we were hid- 
den. We killed four. To make a long 
duck story short, we bagged two limits in 
the next hour and a half, and only ten 
of the fifty fell into the backwater. 

Next morning, before daylight, we 
were again on the scene, but this time 
we had a boat with us. At dawn thou- 
sands of ducks rolled and roared out of 
the vast flat. In a few torrid moments 
we bagged twelve or fifteen birds, but the 
sun came up on a clear, warm, windless 
day, and few, if any, birds ever returned. 

We retrieved our left-overs of the day 
before and went ashore, ruminatively 
cursing our luck of the weather. No cold, 
heavy wind to load the backwater with 














mallards, seeking feed and quiet in its 
shelter. No. But a fire to boil coffee and 
eat lunch by, a wagon to haul the boat 
and ducks home, and two good dogs to 
find plenty of quail twixt there and the 
house. 

The next season I made a discovery. 
Maybe duck callers knew or know it, 
but neither Perry nor I had ever tum- 
bled. And that is, a good duck call like 
Hooker’s is as effective a goose call as 
you would want if you can and are not 
afraid to call geese. An offhand but loud 
blow with a smothering finger that acci- 
dentally lifted on the proper note 
brought the tidings. Ensued some heavy 
practice. And now, by merely blowing 
just the right volume into our calls and 
using the same throat stroking, we can 
send a long goose note a good way. We can 
triple-tongue the response and gabble too. 

By and large, however, the best goose 
imitators I have ever heard belong, by 
nature, to certain gifted individuals, 
whom I envy. 

Duck calls and duck calling vary with 
duck sectors. I have heard guides on one 
lake make a noise quite unlike any duck 
I have ever heard. And yet the ducks 
responded. I'll never formet the shock I 
experienced in a blind at a ten-dollar-a- 
day, pay-as-you-enter shooting club on 
the Illinois River. There were five of us 
in one blind, with a guide who was a cross 
between a drill sergeant and a musical 
director. 

We “sports” were lined up in a hide 
overlooking a poultry-wire pen containing 
fifty live mallards, feed- 
ing on the corn-fed con- 
tents of the little pond 
and scrambling about 
amid the open water and 
floating ice blocks in the 
enclosure. Happening to 
look down-wind after be- 
ing assigned my position, 
I saw a duck beating up 
toward us. “Yonder 
comes a duck,” I whis- 
pered to the sergeant. 

He took one look, fell 
on his knees, closed his 
nose with thumb and 
forefinger, and began to 
yell, “Eenie, eenie, eenie, 
eenie !” Frankly, I thought 
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he had gone suddenly crazy. But the duck 
kept steadily on his course and was killed. 

Later I learned that this is a common 
method of calling ducks on the Illinois 
and, from what I observe, effective 
enough too. It seems, however, merely a 
matter of attracting their attention to 
the open-water pens full of live birds. 
lhen, if the ducks are at all inclined to 
be sociable, they decoy. But I doubt the 
success of this method of calling in high 
timber or obscure slashes, with no de- 
coys to back it up. 

Another phase of duck calling which 
nterests me is the struggle between the 
use of decoys and the use of duck calls. 
In the last fifteen years I have sold 
thousands of duck calls and many differ- 
ent kinds of decoys. I have belonged to 
several duck clubs whose memberships 
comprised over one hundred duck hunt- 
ers. In one club particularly are men who 
have been shooting ducks for forty years. 

And yet, looking back on it, I do not 
recall one man among the whole outfit 
who knows beans about real duck call- 
ing. Yet they all have duck calls, but 
hey usually turn these over to their 
paddlers and depend upon a large supply 
1f birds and a plentiful stool. Hundreds 
pon hundreds of hunters ignorant of 
beat, note and tone buy duck and goose 
alls during the hunting season. This is 
particularly noticeable to me, as I was 
just where they are until I took the 
trouble and practice required to become 
reasonably proficient in the art. 

In a former article of mine on the use 
f decoys this statement was made: “In 
timber woods and pot-hole shooting I 
would much prefer to have a call and no 
decoys than decoys and no call.” I also 
stated that the reverse is true on big 
water and open shooting where sighting 
of a large stool is the more valuable of 
the two accessories. I have seen duck 
hunters—good shots—buy duck calls and 
produce some of the weirdest squawks 
imaginable. 

A year ago last duck season, a famous 
sportsman from the East came down to 
shoot ducks and geese with Perry 
Hooker and me on the Mississippi. He 
had used a call some, shooting a great 
deal out of a blind and sink boxes over 
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big stools, and a rattling good shot he 
is too. He was at a loss to understand, 
however, why, in shooting off a big river, 
we used so few—half a dozen or so— 
duck decoys. We explained to him that 
it was because we were shooting in small 
pot-holes and ponds where decoys would 
not show until the ducks were close in 
and that we depended on our calls, add- 
ing that in lakes, shallow open ponds 
and such we used all the stools we could 
carry. 


FTER listening to Hooker call and 

actually seeing what such skill 
could accomplish when pitted  single- 
mouthed, so to speak, against nature, he 
began to see the light. “Here,” he said, 
“is where I get busy. I’ve been telling 
those fellows back home that on big 
waters a call would help even with big 
stools, and I have seen what it did with 
practically no decoys at all. I believe 
that if I learn to call properly I can get 


at many a bird up home that would 
otherwise pass me up.” 
For the next week, in every spare 


moment he was to be found sitting op- 
posite Perry down on the river bank, in 
the tent, or blind, patiently quack- 
quack-quacking away after an even more 
patient instructor. Last fall I met him in 
New York. He wore a broad grin and 
had his duck call along—one that Hook- 
er had given him. He wanted to blow an 
exhibition solo in the Ritz. He had, he 
said, proved his point about the value of 
a call on any kind of water, with or 
without decoys, and was ready to hang 
out his: shingle as a duck-calling pro- 
fessor. 

The most attractive situation I’ve ever 
found for a duck call is in a willow or 
cypress brake, full of sloughs, pot-holes 
and pond runways—without decoys. An- 
other beautiful location is at the base of 
some deep cove off a wide shallow lake, 
with just a few decoys and an overhead 
pass flight from which to lure a limit of 
birds by calling. But give me the tall 
timber spot. Just my gun, my call and 
for good measure a fine companionable 
Chesapeake like good old Pat. 

There are, of course, some exception- 
ally excellent commercial calls, and they 


deserve a better fate than most of them 
come to. Naturally, however, mass pro- 
duction, shipping, minor details and mis- 
use by oftentimes ignorant clerks who 
don’t know the first principles of duck 
calling render them anything but musi- 
cal instruments. But one can learn to call 
with any good product on the mar- 
ket today. They can easily be soaked 
and adjusted to give good tone. 

But the pupil purchaser must have it 
in his heart to learn his “onions.” The 
average untaught duck hunter simply 
sticks a call into his mouth, draws in a 
lungful of power and emits a loud toot- 
ing q-u-u-a-a-c-c-k, or rather an attempt 
at a quack, that results in a glum quonk. 
He toots and toots, purpling. If he is in 
a store, the clerk stops him guardedly. 
If out hunting, incoming high-fliers 
mount higher, and lower prospects take 
advantage of his brazen charity to de- 
tour. 

Now watch a caller of the Hooker 
type. With no birds in sight of his blind, 
he is constantly advertising for cus- 
tomers. One of his calls, with or without 
a carrying wind, can be heard for a long, 
long way. You'll hear the resting call, 
a well-fed, long-drawn-out note—a 
“Que—Q-U-A-C-K—qua-qua-qua—ack” 
running across five or more, usually six 
beats, with the accent on the second 
quack. Then a pause. Then three meas- 
ured quacks given with well modulated, 
chesty dignity. 

Over the cypress may then swing a 
bunch of four or five mallards who, 
while yet a long way off, have heard the 
call and turned. Now a loud welcoming 
hail, with a rising inflection on the first 
quack that corresponds to our “W-E-L-L, 
where th’ have YOU been?” It runs 
in three beats, followed immediately by 
a five beat “Que-quark-quark-quark- 
quark,” repeated rapidly. 

Hearing this and, we presume, liking it, 
our ducks maybe tumble to a lower 
circling plane. Again the hail; and, if two 
men are “blinded” together, as Perry and 
I usually. are, one takes up the line or 
address of welcome where the other leaves 
off. When our judgment notes sincere in- 
terest on the part of the visitors, we be- 
gin to offer (Continued on page 60) 





In many forms of duck deonaniinind I would rather have my call and no decoys than decoys and no call 
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Interested friends of both the Colonel and the Major followed their dogs the day Betsy Ross saved the colors of Malvern 


mS ailer 


A shooting-dog story with the atmosphere of the field trials 


TYPICAL early September day 

for the prairies of Manitoba was 

drawing quietly toward its close. 

In a comparatively few minutes 
the judges would be ready to render their 
decisions, which would conclude the For- 
tieth Annual Field Trials of the old and 
honored Manitoba Club, whose Prairie 
Chicken Championship is the highest 
honor a bird dog can win in the north. 
As the senior judge turned to face the 
waiting gallery, breathless for the verdict, 
the setting sun seemed to hang suspended 
for a minute as if it too must know the 
names of the winners before passing on. 
Then it slipped silently out of sight over 
the rim of the western horizon. 

As the riders turned back toward the 
little town and the buckboards began 
bouncing homeward there could have been 
noticed a meager, middle-aged man who 
seemed to slouch in his saddle as if from 
a weight that had become almost too great 
to bear. One of the judges, chancing to 
glance that way, said to his companion: 

“I wish we could have seen our way 
clear to place Joe’s dog in the money. 
He sure needs a win.” 

“Looked pretty much his way until the 
Second Series, didn’t it?” came the com- 
ment from the brother official. “Yes, I too 
wish Juniper hadn’t cut his throat when 
we brought him back. He was high dog 
then with me, and I hoped he’d hold it.” 

“So did I,” added the senior judge. 
“D’you know, I don’t believe Joe’s placed 
a winner in several years. Don’t see how 
he gets by. Bet he can’t much longer. 

The younger judge paused before reply - 
ing, as if trying to find proper expression 


for some thought. Then he said “Knows 
dogs too, from A to izzard. I wonder 
what’s the reason he never goes over, 
Jim.” 

“That’s easy enough. He’s just like a 
trailer-—not enough initiative. No punch 
or pep to his handling. Doesn’t inspire his 
dogs. Result is, they generally do their 
work just about like he handles. He’s had 
many a potential winner if he’d only had 
enough snap himself.” 

“Guess that’s it,” was the answer, with 
which they dismissed the subject and 
spurred up their ponies to a quicker clip 
toward town. The trials had lasted late, 
and they were se iaah 


OME time later a man shuffled slowly 
up the long lane leading to a big w hite 
Colonial home. The house was surrounded 
by many acres of beautiful shade trees, 
beyond which stretched vast reaches of 
stubble and standing corn stalks—the best 
kind of cover for quail. This, then, was in 
America’s southland, as far removed as 
could be from the wide prairies of Mani- 
toba. 
30ss home?” asked the tramp of a 
negro who was raking pebbles from the 
ruts of the road. 

“Reckon you'll find him out huntin’,” 
was the answer. “Might be “long mos’ any 
time, though.” 

The tramp went on. No one was in 
evidence until he came to the rear of the 
main building. There he found another 
negro and was about to address him when, 
at the barking of several dogs, he sud- 
denly turned and looked eagerly in the 
direction of the sound. That seemed to 


give him a change of thought and he said: 
“See you keep dogs. How many ?” 

“Lordy, man, I don’t know. Reckon 
mebbe Master does. But they’s shore a 
heap of ‘em!” answered the darky 
solemnly. 

“What kind?” 

“What kind! Say, where you from, any- 
way? Everyone in Mississippi knows we 
all keeps only bird dogs.” 

The tramp whistled. “Guess I'll wait 
around for the boss to come home,” he 
said. Then added, “Mind if I go back to 
the kennels and look ’em over?” 

Just a little suspicious of his general 
appearance and mindful of many previous 
admonitions, the negro eyed the man with 
some doubt. Then, apparently deciding he 
had already done enough work anyhow, 
he said, “I'll go long.” 

And that is where the master of Malvern 
found them when he returned an hour 
later from his hunt, two beautiful setters 
following obediently at heel. That hour 
had flown rapidly for the tramp. Greedily 
he drank in the details. There were few 
such kennels in America as those of Mal- 
vern. The runs were spacious and well 
drained. The beds for the dogs were in- 
dividual boxes, with clean canvas laid over 
daily changed straw. The evidence of the 
constant use of disinfectant was detectable 
to his trained eye. 

The master was first made aware of 
the presence of a stranger by the brist- 
ling hair on the backs of the setters with 
which he had been hunting. Then he 
approached with the inevitable hospitality 
of the Southern gentleman. 

“Wade’s my name,” he said. “Are you 
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interested in these setters of mine?” 

“Sure am—any kind of a bird dog. My 
name’s Joe Shramm,” said the tramp, 
advancing and extending his hand. 

For just an instant Colonel Wade was 
taken back by the ease with which he did 
it, but anything goes between two lovers 
of good bird dogs; so any hesitation 
passed as quickly as it came. With the 
advent of the Colonel the dogs became 
again the absorbing subject of conversa- 
tion, and every detail of the kennels was 
gone over again and 
again. Then, when a 
break might have 
come, they chanced 
to get into the mat- 
ter of pedigrees, and 
the rapidly passing 
time flew faster than 
ever. 


HEY were inter- 

rupted only when 
a darky approached 
with the announce- 
ment of supper. Then 
the Colonel was all 
apology. He regret- 
ted having kept his 
friend so long. Would 
he not sup with him 
ere passing on? That 
is what a mutual 
fondness for bird 
dogs will do for one; 
it knows no distinc- 
tions of class. It did 
not even strike the 
Colonel as_ strange 
that Joe declined un- 
til urged beyond the 
possibility of refusal. 
And all this while 
the Colonel knew not 
whence or why he 
came. 

Six seasons earlier 
the mistress of Mal- 
vern had passed on 
to the great beyond, 
and now the Colonel’s only daughter was 
away at school; so there was none to dis- 
turb the flow of dog talk that filtered 
through the smoke produced by the host’s 
very best cigars. The meal was prolonged 
almost unbelievably, following which the 
absorbing topic was carried by the new- 
found friends to the sanctum of the 
Colonel’s study. 

Those who may be numbered among 
the fanciers of the hunting dog will under- 
stand naturally how all this could be, and 
others will simply have to take our word 
for it. Ask someone who knows, however, 
and it won't take you long to have the 
statement confirmed that there is nothing 
which will so draw two souls together, or 
cause the time to flee so fast, as the sub- 
ject of bird dogs and quail hunting. Thus 
it all too soon grew late ; and when Colonel 
Wade finally aroused himself to a reali- 
zation of the hour, he became embarrassed 
because he had kept the stranger unduly 
long within his gates. 

“My soul save us, suh,” he said, “it’s 
aftah midnight! But I’ll have my niggah 
hitch and drive you to town myself. Or 
might you be persuaded to wait till morn 
and breakfast first? We rather pride our- 
selves here on our good coffee and hot 
biscuits. What say you?” 

Joe Shramm realized that his time for 
confession had come. He had no destina- 
tion. He was not bound for town. He had 
no money for a meal. And Colonel Wade 
had made those morning biscuits seem so 
or per: So he faced the issue fairly 
and said 

“yer, Colonel, T’ll stay, 
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Fact is, I've just been wonderin’ if you 
might not need a first-rate kennel man, 
with all the dogs you got. D’you ever have 
any of ’em trained for the trials?” 

“You mean field trials?” asked the 
Colonel quickly. 

“Sure. I’m an old handler.” But as 
quickly as he’d said it, Joe seemed to 
shrink up within himself and volunteered 
no more. 

The Colonel would not have it that way, 
however. Not once all evening had field 


enjoy the thrill of seeing the dogs race 
away to find new bevies after killing three 
or four out of each, and that this was a 
good thing for the birds. 

“And you'd say so too, Colonel Wade,” 
he’d exclaim, “if you had dogs as would 
do it!” 

The reader may gather that it was really 
the Colonel’s superior marksmanship w hich 
was holding the Major to even terms in 
the matter of the bag. If you do so gather, 
you get the correct impression we’ wish 





Betsy Ross, the trailer, who saved the day for Colonel Wade 


trials been mentioned, the talk having 
been centered on hunting to the gun. Now 
the Colonel became more interested than 
ever. He had never seen a field trial. In 
fact, thereby hangs a tale. 

In the adjoining county lived Major 
Martin, the Colonel’s closest friend since 
boyhood days, an ardent field trial fan. 
Each season they would shoot together, 
and there was always great rivalry over 
their dogs. The Martin dogs, so claimed 
the Colonel, were too fast and too wide. 
The Wade dogs, so claimed the Major, 
were unnecessarily cramped in their range, 
sticking too close to the gun. 

Neither had ever been able to change 
the other’s views. The fact was that they 
usually averaged about even in the num- 
ber of birds bagged, with the Colonel, 
perhaps, having just a little the edge. Two 
things, however, Colonel Wade failed to 
take into account. In the first place, he 
had always been a better shot than the 
Major, though he had always been too 
much of a gentleman ever to say so, and 
the Major would never have admitted it 
if he had. Thus this phase of the nearly 
equal average bags had never come up. 

In the second place, the Wade dogs 
unquestionably excelled on single birds. 
The Martin dogs found far more bevys, 
but disliked to be held down to work on 
singles and did so only under pressure. 
This was a point that had been discussed 
time and again between the old men. 
Colonel Wade insisted that his dogs stick 
to each bevy until he had thinned it down 
practically to extinction. The Major took 
the opposite view of it; said he liked to 


you to have. This, as we have said, was 
the one phase of the thing that had never 
been discussed. 

The thing that had been discussed, 
however, was a definite contest for a 
heavy wager. The decision was to rest 
solely on the number of actual points de- 
livered and properly handled so that a 
shot might follow. Each side was to run 
two dogs at a time and the contest was to 
cover six hours. No consideration was to 
be given to speed or range or style; what 
we term “class” was to have nothing to 
do with it. Nothing counted except actual 
points, bevies or singles alike to be called 
one point each. 

Any and all dogs legitimately owned by 
the respective contestants were eligible to 
compete and might be shifted about in any 
manner desired—just so only two dogs for 
each side were down at one time. This 
was the nature of the match which had 
been all arranged, with the date set for a 
month from the day the Colonel had met 
Joe Shramm. 


OLONEL WADE stood for some 
time with his back to the slowly dying 
embers of the grate fire, his hands behind 
him in his favorite attitude of contempla- 
tion. Finally he said: “Suppose we talk it 
over tomorrow—that is, about your taking 
charge of the Malvern kennels. But let’s 
call it off for tonight. If you say so, we 
might have a little hunt tomorrow. So the 
sooner we tuck in the better.” 
The big feather bed almost enveloped 
Joe when he dropped wearily into it a 
few minutes later. Then, only a few 
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minutes later, it seemed—so soundly had 
he slept—it was morning. His host had 
not overestimated either the biscuits or 
the coffee, and Joe ate too many of the 
former to count and drank four cups of 
the latter. 

“Now let’s get the dogs an’ be off,” the 
Colonel said shortly after they had 
finished. 

The thing that continued to impress Joe 
Shramm was the great number of dogs— 
more than any one man could possibly 
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didn’t breed right here on the place.” 

Joe ventured a statement: “I’ve a notion 
she'll develop if rightly handled an’ not 
brought along too fast. Looks the likeli- 
est of the lot to me. How’s she regis- 
tered?” 

“Betsy Ross,” answered the Colonel. 
Then he smiled, not really with unkindness 
but as if in rare good humor at having 
trapped his guest into a bad predicament, 
and said, “I doubt if the way you size up 
the little bitch is much of a recommenda- 





Malvern Monarch, on ‘whom the Colonel pinned his faith 


shoot over. Yet the Colonel had said he 
was not a follower of field trials. The 
strangeness of this caused Joe to remark 
regarding it. 

“Just my hobby,” the Colonel answered. 
“Every man should have a hobby. I must 
have, with so much time on my hands. 
With my father it was horses, but with 
me it’s been bird dogs. Yet I seldom sell 
a dog. Give them away, mostly. I was told 
the other day, though, that this was not 
fair to the professional breeders—and I 
don’t know but that’s right. Guess I'll 
have to sell ’em hereafter so’s to help 
uphold market values.” 

“Why don’t you go in for the trials?” 
was the perfectly natural question that 
Joe Shramm found himself asking. 

Colonel Wade did not answer at once. 
Then he said slowly: “Well, suh, d’you 
know I reckon there are two reasons. One 
is, I just never got started in ’em; an’ the 
other is, I’ve always had’ a notion they 
weren't practical.” 

The Colonel named the two setters 
selected for the hunt that day, and told a 
negro to bring them. Then they went back 
to the house, selected guns, and were soon 
ready to sally forth. As they were walking 
slowly through the first field to the west 
of the kennels, the dogs still at heel, Joe 
looked up at his host and said: 

“What’s that snappy little heavily 
marked bitch I noticed back yonder in 
the east kennel, next the main run?” 

“D’you mean the one with so much 
black, an’ the tan trimming? She’s by 
Champion Jersey Prince. Lots of fire but 
no foundation. Only one in the kennels I 


tion for the job of kennel manager 
you're after.” 

Joe answered quickly: “I'll venture to 
work her for six weeks an’ beat every 
other dog you've got, either one at a time 
or ’gainst ’em all put together. She'll beat 
‘em any way you take ’em.” 

Ordinarily the Colonel would not have 
taken such a remark seriously, but here 
was a man who, through an entire evening, 
had impressed his knowledge upon the 
master of Malvern. And the positiveness 
with which Joe had made the assertion 
could not lightly be passed. But the 
Colonel had yet one question to ask him— 
a question which, he felt, would throw 
Joe off his feet. 

“How d’you know that?” 

“T know dogs.” The answer was as crisp 
as the question. 


OLONEL WADE was, above all else, 

a sportsman. Always had been—always 
would. Here was a man who had piqued 
his pride—had suggested that the only dog 
he had not bred would prove the pick of 
the pack. Nevertheless he could not get 
away from the very sportsmanship of the 
statement Joe had made. So he countered 
with a proposition, equally brimming 
with the utmost spirit of sport. 

“Very well, then, I'll take you up. You 
start today as kennel manager of Malvern. 
You have full charge and full authority. 
At the end of six weeks, if you can show 
me that Betsy Ross is the best bird dog in 
the kennel, you get the job permanently— 
if you still want it.” 

Holding out his hand, which the Colonel 


oreaeh quickly, Joe simply said, “That's 
a bet.” 

By this time they had reached the far 
end of the pasture, and Colonel Wade sent 
his setters on. They went away gladly, 
and the hunt was thus begun. 

Later, as they were coming home in the 
twilight, after what had been a wonderful 
day, Joe turned to his new employer and 
said, “I get to keep the job if I prove to 
you Betsy’s the best bird dog in the ken- 
nel, but do I lose it if I don’t?” 

“Well, we'll see 
about that later,” 
the Colonel an- 
swered, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 
“No need to commit 
myself now. It’s 
enough to know that 
in that case I can 
keep you if I wish and 
you're willing. Let’s 
let it go at that.” 


HE next day Joe 

was formally in- 
stalled as kennel 
boss at Malvern. In 
the afternoon he 
took Betsy out for a 
run, and for an hour 
she performed under 
a most critical eye. 
He liked the way she 
went away and the 
eagerness she put 
into her work. Every 
inch of her was 
class. Her new han- 
dler found out, how- 
ever, that Betsy was 
not broken. This 
was something he 
had not known. But 
it was confirmed by 
the Colonel that eve- 
ning. “I didn’t think 
Betsy was worth 
bothering with,” he 


said. 

“Guess I'll work her with one of the 
older dogs tomorrow an’ see if I can’t get 
her stopped up on birds,” the new kennel 
boss told his employer. 

The surprise of Joe’s life was about 
due. It came at promptly ten o’clock next 
morning, when he cast off Betsy for a 
heat with Malvern Monarch, the Colonel’s 
special pride. The day before she had 
gone off gayly. She had run wide and 
well. Now, with one of the slow gun dogs 
for company, she seemed to wind all up 
in a knot. She never got straightened 
away. Everywhere that Monarch went, 
she went too. When he turned, she turned ; 
and when he stopped, so did she. In short, 
she trailed him every inch of the way. 

When Joe picked her up at last, his 
heart was sadder than it had been for 
some time. He appeared so spiritless that 
the Colonel inquired as to the cause, fear- 
ing he was not well. Joe faced the issue. 
He was no coward, either moral or physi- 
cal. Looking his employer fairly in the 
eyes, he said: “I reckon I’m licked— 
again. I’ve just found Betsy’s a trailer.” 

“What d’you mean by the ‘again’?” 
the Colonel quickly questioned. But with- 
out waiting for an answer, he asked an- 
other. “What’s a trailer?” 

Ignoring the first question, Joe an- 
swered the latter. “A trailer,” he ex- 
plained, “is a dog that don’t have enough 
mind of his own. He always follows the 
other dog instead of striking out on his 
own account to find birds. He simply 
shadows his brace mate. His trouble is lack 
of confidence in himself when in the com- 
pany of others.” (Continued on page 82) 
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A wel/-told tale 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


The author, an officer in the United 
States Army, contracts tiger fever and per- 
suades Mack, Boots and Jocco, three 
brother officers stationed with him in the 
Philippines, to explore Indo-China in quest 
of the big striped cats. In March they sail 
from Manila, after months of joyful prep- 
aration. Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, is their first relay station. They 
explore the city, are investigated by the 
French Secret Service and have no small 
difficulty in making their French under- 
standable to a French-speaking people. 
It was the ninth day out of Manila before 
everything was arranged and their kit 
transferred to an ancient Chinese river 
steamer for a 36-hour journey upstream 
teward the land of the tigers. 


HEY called our Chinese boat the 
“Hoa-Se”; we called her worse 
names still. She had no cabins, but 
we had chartered the whole after 
deck. After roping this off to keep the 
curious natives out, we piled our baggage 
here, put up our camp cots again and made 
ourselves thoroughly comfortable in our 
canvas chairs. 
All field-glasses were out at once to 
scan the native villages we passed, each 
with its boat-landing, a passenger or two 


for the Hoa-Se and a crowd of women 
pedlers with fruits, vegetables, pastries, 
baluts (eggs with two-weeks-incubated 


chickens inside, boiled and ready to eat) 

and other native titbits balanced on their 

heads in broad, flat baskets. 
These viands were greatly in demand 
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PART II 


among the passengers up forward. They 
chattered, shrieked and haggled with the 
venders, and for a few copper clackers 
received remarkable if evil looking con- 
coctions of fish, pork or pastry. The mere 
sight of it gave a white man pause, and a 
good bite of it weda probably have caused 
ptomaine, dysentery or death from shock. 

A Caucasian feels a bit silly and dis- 
trustful of results in lecturing an Oriental 
cook or house-boy on the deadly effects of 
leaving tinned meats in the opened cans 
and warning him of the absolute necessity 
of scrupulously clean utensils. For he can 
go down to the native market at any time 
and see everybody eating six-weeks-old 
mixtures of shrimp and minnows, which 
the venders keep in rusty Standard Oil cans 
until the supply is exhausted, and which 
need absolutely no advertising whatever ! 

The cook merely thinks his master is 
ignorant and cranky. Haven't his people 
been eating fishy mixtures and Lord- 
knows-what out of cans, wherein it had 
reposed openly and shamelessly for weeks, 
ever since the narrow-minded white man 
brought tin cans and ptomaines out to the 
East? Asia is very broad on the subject 
of food, and it is not exactly bigoted as to 
set times for refreshment. It eats when 
it’s hungry. 

By the same token, whenever the spirit 
moves the Asiatic—and spirits mainly 
move by night—he sits up on his heels 
and indulges in lengthy argument and 
sprightly comment. If he has been un- 
sullied by Western influence and lives in 
a tropical climate, he dresses very sensibly 
in anything from a gee-string to a pair 
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of pajama trousers, according to his place 
in the sun; and he wakes, works and 
sleeps in this apparel. 

His bed consists of a grass mat spread 
on the bamboo-slat floor, and no formali- 
ties or mystic rites are involved in his go- 
ing to bed and getting up. One can ride 
along through the Philippines at night 
and, in each little barrio or village of 
bamboo and nipa-palm huts, find the road 
lined with men, women and _ children 
squatting on their heels as usual and visit- 
ing, chatting amiably, cooking and eating, 
petting and preening sleepy fighting cocks, 
and thoroughly enjoying the 11:00 P.M. 
or 3:00 A.M. air. Time is not of the 
essence of things. 

It was the same in Cambodia, and the 
decks of the Hoa-Se were no exception. 
It was bad, though, for our Nordic souls 
to have a group of Cambodian passengers 
sit up on their heels at 2:43 A.M., near 
the head of our cots, and start deploring 
the fact that Uncle Hu Flung Bung took 
too many drinks of coconut wine the night 
before and, coming home badly potted, 
had kicked poor old Aunt Pung Chow 
squarely in the cumshaw. Or how little 
Lo Hung Sat ate too much dog liver for 
supper, walked in his sleep and fell out of 
the ancestral sampan into the limpid 
waters of the canal. Rest on a Chinese 
river-boat is only for the very weary. 

The second day up the river we amused 
ourselves shooting at the fish-hawks that 
hovered over the water in great numbers, 
and marveled at the immense flocks of 

cormorants that blackened every shoal 
and bar. Boots took a shot with his 
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Springfield at a small flock on a little 
island that we passed at about six hun- 
dred yards, and killed four. 

We were sorry for a minute; but three 
natives, who had been towing their dug- 
out from the stern of the Hoa-Se, cast 
off in great haste and set out for the 
island as fast as they could paddle. We 
watched them through our‘glasses as they 
picked up the big birds and waved their 
thanks. Their journey up the river could 
wait for another boat and another day; 
food was more important to them than 
time—in fact, what wasn’t? 


EFORE noon, Jocco succumbed to 

another attack of fishing. He caught 
nothing at all, though, until a little ten- 
year-old native boy ventured under the 
ropes and showed him how to wad a 
little ball of mashed rice on a hook and 
really catch fish in those parts. Toto, as 
we called him, was such a good fisherman 
that he soon had enough for our dinner. 
Furthermore he had horse-sense, energy, 
a pair of loosely flapping cotton pajama- 
trousers and no apparent family ties. We 
adopted him forthwith for the duration of 
our stay in Cambodia, though I have a 
sneaking suspicion that Toto really 
adopted us and our flesh-pots on sight. 

At any rate, Sergeant Morales was now 
provided with one kitchen police; and 
next day, when a Chinese boy added him- 
self to our entourage and resolutely re- 
fused to be gone, the kitchen force was 
complete. The last boy we renamed Gunga 
Din, and he became official canteen- 

carrier throughout the hunt in addition 
to his other duties. 

That night at about seven we thank- 
fully wheezed up to the landing at Kratie, 
the head.of navigation on the Me-Kong 
and the heart of the hunting country. The 
Resident here could sit on the front 
porch of his fine brick quarters over- 
looking the mighty river and hear wild 
elephants trumpeting in the jungles on the 
other side when they came down to drink 
at night. The floors of his quarters were 
covered with the beautiful striped skins of 
the great cats that ranged all round about. 

We had gone directly to the Residency 
from the boat-landing, and we found the 
Resident to be the finest type of old 


Toto taking a bath in the Klick-Klack 
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First to come out of the charettes were the folding chairs 


French gentleman. He spoke very slow 
and precise English as he gave us the 
most genuine welcome we had received in 
Indo-China. No one could have been more 
courteous to us than he was at all times 
— our stay in his district. 

But he gave us disconcerting news. The 
savage Moi tribes out to the east of 
Kratie had gone on the rampage, killed a 
French officer and detachment of soldiers, 
captured all the arms and ammunition 
and were making themselves so thor- 
oughly disagreeable in general that it 
would be impossible for us to go out into 
the distant hunting country we had 
counted on. 

This was indeed bad. We had planned 
to trek due east from Kratie for about a 
week’s march into practically virgin coun- 
try, where we had been told the —_ 
roamed in incredible numbers. Mr. C. 
Squires, one of the American pioneers Pi 
Manila and a mighty hunter, had been 
through this part of Cambodia in I9II, 
when all the wild tribes were thoroughly 
subservient to the French. He had found 
the greatest abundance of game, and had 
shot about every sort from mouse-deer to 
elephant and assisted in the killing of two 
tigers out there. 

But now the Resident said this distant 
country was quite out of the question, 
and we had to change all our plans. 
Monsieur le Resident advised us to go 
back down the river a day’s run to a good 
elephant country we had passed through 
that morning. He said he would give us 
letters to the Resident there, and that we 
should certainly get good elephant shoot- 
ing. He said further that it was terribly 
dry west of the river and that there were 
no trails to the north, toward a good tiger 
country that we had heard of. 

But what we wanted more than ele- 
phants were tigers; and after a powwow 
on the boat that night we informed the 
Resident next morning that we still 
wanted to go east as far as we could get, 
in spite of the hostile Mois. He ordered 
twelve bull-carts or charctics, four ponies 
for riding, the necessary coolies and native 
guides. He armed us with an open letter 
to all the friendly Moi chieftains or 
mecums, directing them to do everything 
possible to help us in our quest and to 
give us anything we needed for our ser- 
vice and supply. 

For our interpreter, he gave us old 
Ku-Eh out of his own office; but though 


Ku-Eh could talk French and Cambodian 
as well as the different Moi dialects, he 
knew no English, and Mack and Jocco 
were to tell him what we wanted in 
French. Naturally our instructions to the 
coolies and native guides were somewhat 
relayed, not to say diluted and tinged with 
misinformation. But it was the best we 
could do, and after we had picked up a 
few cardinal Moi and Cambodian words 
we got along very well. 

Next morning only two ponies could be 
rounded up, and we found that it would 
take at least sixteen instead of twelve 
charettes to carry all our dunnage. So we 
decided to march on foot, much to my 
sorrow, and we left a lot of odds and ends 
at the Resident’s quarters and about fifty 
pounds apiece of loose change in his safe 
We had thought it necessary to carry 
several hundred piasters in small coins 
into the field with us when we expected 
to strike off into the Moi wilderness 
several weeks’ march from the river; but 
the Resident told us that we need carry 
very little money, as we could pay off the 
coolies and guides when we got back to 
Kratie. 


HE extra bull-carts finally arrived 

about noon, and shortly after lunch we 
moved out of town. It was killingly hot, 
but we were actually started on the hunt 
at last and were supremely happy. Ku- 
Eh, with an ancient double-barreled shot- 
gun, and the chief guide with a peculiar 
native sword set off by a scarlet cord and 
tassel, marched proudly in the van. Their 
weapons were jealously guarded and 
highly respected symbols of authority and 
badges of office. 

Then came the four of us with our gun- 
coolies and the two water-boys, followed 
by the bull-carts strung out tor three 
quarters of a mile along the trail, creak- 
ing and squealing to heaven with their 
ungreased axles. And acting as rear guard 
to prevent straggling, were Sergeant 
Morales and our escort of two French 
Colonial soldiers. 

We made rather an imposing safari. A 
few kilometers out of Kratie, when we met 
an old native and his family coming along 
the trail, they respectfully drew off to the 
side about twenty yards, knelt down and 
salaamed most earnestly as we passed. 
They undoubtedly mistook us for the 
Grand Panjandrums of Whatnot. 

It was so hot (Continued on page 55) 
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It was good to see home-bred women really roughing it. And man, how they ate! 


Weak Women, Fish 


ont LNDPENTURE 


By 
W. O. 
STODDARD 


Seeing Canada by canoe and catching her fish, to 


N ELECTRICIAN once told me 
that the energy contained in a tea- 
spoonful of warm water was suffi- 
cient to run a telephone. Maybe 

so, but that seems like low power to me. 
I have a wife whose physical energy could 
be measured that way—just a teaspoonful 
of moderately warm water. I have said 
as much to her. 

She has, however, the love of adventure 
of a pirate and the exploration impulse 
of a forty-niner. Heretofore, when I have 
returned from a fishing trip in Maine or 
Canada with the usual string of hard- 
luck stories, she has listened patiently 
and then remarked pityingly, as to a 
straying child, “But if you always suffer 
so, why do you keep on going every year?” 

It was hard to explain. I’d been telling 
everything from black fly and mosquito 
miseries to foundering in a whirlpool and 
existing three days on a lemon and a 
hard-boiled egg. I had an inspiration. 
“You come along on our next Canadian 
fishing trip!” 

She said “Yes,” just like that. 

September fifth we unloaded at Sud- 
bury, hired two canoes and two tents and 
ten pairs of blankets, and next day piled 
them on the four-something morning 
train, arriving at Biscotasing at nine- 
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say nothing of getting lost 


something. This starting point is about 
six hundred miles north of Detroit. When 
I say we, I mean me and my wife Mary, 
my brother Ralph and his wife Eva, and 
my son Gordon. 

I list these namés in the order of their 
importance. When I refer again to me, I 
shall say J, but you, the intelligent reader, 
will know who is meant. 

There never was a woman who gener- 
ated so little muscular energy as my 
Mary. Yet here she was, out in the 
wilderness in a canoe, paddle in hand and 
with such a smile of contentment and 
wonder—a smile that lasted the entire trip. 

You women who think you're not 
strong enough to stand the gaff of the 
outdoor camp, I tell you to try it and 
learn what real life is. Make the old man 
do the heavy work, but you go and pile 
up sweet memories for the days when 
there is no going. You'll be rich in mem- 
ories, while the stay-at-homes are poor 
as poverty or fretting out their lives with 
ingrowing minds. 

Our first camp was on an island about 
a hundred yards in diameter, situated in 
Lake Biscotasing. I used a five-ounce six- 
foot bait-casting rod. With this and a 
phantom minnow, I picked up three pick- 
erel. They were of good size and, with 


bacon, biscuits and coffee, furnished our 
first meal in the open. 

There were tent poles in place in a 
little clearing in the center of the island; 
so it was easy to put up our tents. Here 
we stayed for the night. Mary slept on 
spruce boughs for the first time and slept 
well. She and Eva got breakfast. 

Eva is tough and generates much more 
power than Mary, perhaps a tablespoon- 
ful. I forget whether Eva weighs ninety- 
eight or one hundred and two pounds. 
Mary and Eva cleaned up while we strong 
men struck tent. We were on our way by 
nine of a blue and sparkling morning. 

Before reaching Sloppy Bay we ran 
into a log boom surrounding several 
acres of floating logs. We inched our way 
through this wilderness of floating timber 
for an hour or more before again reach- 
ing clear water. At high noon we camped 
on a smooth rock shelf which sloped easily 
into the lake, making a fine stone beach. 

Here I did some bait casting, using a 
phantom minnow. About every third cast 
I would get a strike, mainly pickerel, and 
most of them I threw back. I did, how- 
ever, land a big northern pike of perhaps 
eight pounds. He struck so hard I had 
to tap him on the head before I could 
safely disengage the hook. 
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Weak Women Fish and Adventure 


I didn’t want him for the pot and re- 
gretted I had spoiled his usefulness by 
that rap on the head with the back of my 
hunting knife. Rescue was at hand, how- 
ever. Gordon, who is studying medicine, 
happened along and immediately took 
charge of the damaged pike. He remodeled 
the broken head with his hands and 
floated the repaired fish right side up in 
the shallow water. 

After much coaxing and adjusting of 
cranium plates, the fish came to and 
swam away most unconcernedly. Gordon’s 
first successful surgical operation ! 

Continuing due south, we portaged 
from O’Neil Bay, Lake Biscotasing, over 
the Hogsback and into Indian Lake. This 
was a short and easy portage. It was here 
that we watched a great golden eagle lift 
from a pine top and soar into the ever- 
lasting blue overhead until he looked like 
a sparrow. 


N Indian Lake we turned aside to put 

out a small forest fire, started, so the 
fire rangers told us later, by an Indian hunt- 
ing party. We camped two nights on the 
west side of Indian Lake on a high rocky 
shore. It rained Wednesday, but Thursday 
morning broke clear with a southerly 
wind. After investigating a beaver trail, 
we turned south, again following the west 
shore. 

Two or three miles from camp, Eva 
sighted a small black object moving along 
shore. We drove our canoes ahead, with 
cameras loaded and ready to shoot. Our 
quarry proved to be a porcupine. He was 
utterly indifferent to us, except that he 
slapped his ugly tail whenever he thought 
we came too near. Our photographs of 
him were not satisfactory, as he kept his 
head down between his forelegs, which 
prevented our catching his facial expres- 
sion. His slapping tail was eloquent of 
his disapproval of us and seemed to say, 
“You mind your business and I'll mind 
mine.” 

Thursday night we camped at the dam 
at the upper end of Indian Lake. There 
had been ducks flying about. I got up 
before daylight Friday morning and went 
after them. No luck, but I shot a hawk 
with a spread of wings of full sixty 
inches. I suggested having him boiled, but 
the ladies couldn’t see it. I promised an 
owl for dinner, but it was perfectly evident 
that I had lost caste as a provider. 

The big event of the day was Mary’s 
mastery of the bait-casting rod. She 


struck and landed three fine pickerel in 
professional style and with no spooling 
of the reel. Eva was jealous; but as she 
had a string of tricks all her own, there 
was really no cause for hard feeling. 

Gordon is no fisherman and admits it. 
He hates the taste of fish or near-fish, 





Zed Christian, the French-Canadian 
fire ranger 


such as clams, crabs, crawfish and sar- 
dines. However, he saw some big fellows 
playing tag over a rock below the chute. 
He scooped in seven of them with the 
landing net and brought them to the 
tent with pride. I think he thought they 
were trout. They were carp. “Oh, what a 
fall was there, my countrymen!” 
Saturday morning we portaged over the 
dam into the long dead-water which is 
the outlet of Lake Mozhabong. About 
three miles south on this dead-water, we 
left our canoes on the right bank and 
took a trappers’ trail westward to a little 
unnamed lake. The flat, sandy shores were 
literally covered with fresh and clearly 
marked footprints of many animals. 
There was the flat, hand-like foot of the 


Gordon demonstrating his ability to catch carp by hand 





black bear, the cloven hoof of the moose 
and the deer, the big padded sharp-nailed 
foot of the lynx, and the dog-like im- 
prints of the wolf and fox. And there 
were other signatures in that sand which 
we could not decipher. 

As we walked about loons laughed 
wildly on the lake, and strings of ducks 
flew overhead. Here was a spot where the 
wild creatures had their way without fear 
of man’s intrusion. 

Returning over the trail to the dead- 
water and continuing south, we were soon 
on Duncan Bay at the foot of Lake 
Mozhabong. Passing through a narrow 
strait and holding to the west shore, we 
arrived shortly at the southwest point of 
the largest of a group of three islands, 
where we made camp. Here we put up 
both tents on a beautiful stony promon- 
tory which proved to be the most delight- 
ful of all our camping grounds. 

As we sat down at dusk to the camp- 
fire dinner two great northern loons flew 
close over our heads, laughing derisively. 
About three o'clock in the morning a 
wolf howled out there somewhere among 
the distant hills. It was here that we got 
the full realization that we were actually 
out in the real Canadian wilderness. This 
was true outdoors. 

I watched those two over-civilized 
women, Mary and Eva. They were 
taking to the life like the hillman to his 
hills. They liked to cook. It was more 
fun to cook over birch logs than over a 
gas stove. Everything they made was 
good—coffee that would peel the bark 
off a dogwood tree; fish chowder with 
onions and potatoes that would make a 
Burmese Buddha straighten out his 
bronze legs and stand up and ask for 
more. Those girls could have been unan- 
imously elected to anything the moment 
the odors of the coming meal were blown 
about that camp. 

Sunday the thirteenth we met Zed, the 
French-Indian fire ranger in charge of 
that district. He told us how to get lake 
trout. We had been using spinners and 
trolling but the fish were down very deep 
and seemed to prefer the otter-tail spin- 
ner which Zed recommended. We fished 
forty to fifty feet deep, using the otter-tail 
on the end of a twisted copper wire line, 
and then we began getting them. They ran 
three to twelve pounds, speckled and 
colored much like rainbow brook trout. 

Zed showed us West Lake, to which 
we had to portage over a ridge, a carry 
of about one hundred yards. This lake 
was teeming with trout averaging three 
to five or six pounds. 

Zed also took us to a beaver stream 
where were five dams at intervals of a 
hundred yards or less and where, behind 
the highest dam, there was a beaver house 
in course of construction. He informed us 
that at sundown the beaver would come 
out of his house and start work where he 
had left off the night before. Accordingly, 
we all stretched out on a rocky shelf and, 
with cameras ready, awaited the appear- 
ance of Mr. Beaver. 


E lay there like cats sleeping in the 

sun, steadily stiffening in every joint. 
The feeling became general that if 
Mr. Beaver didn’t appear soon we would 
surely begin to crack and snap through 
sheer rigidity. I know I felt like one con- 
tinuous stiff neck. 

Just about then the sun slipped down 
behind the hill back of the little beaver 
lake. There was a splash, and then for 
one instant our beaver stood looking at 
us as hard as we looked at him, I think, 
with equal surprise. Bang! That was his 
flat tail as he slapped the water and was 
gone. Our cameras (Continued on page 61) 
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By 
in- ce wai CHARLES WINTHROP SAWYER 


Firearms of the past, now treasured 


by collectors 


ASHIONS come, fashions go, and 

they come back again. Returned, 

sometimes they show the effects, the 

changes, due to time and journey- 
ing. But although their expression may be 
somewhat altered, nevertheless they are 
the same old familiars of long ago. Long 
and short skirts are in and out of fashion 
perhaps about once to the century; whis- 
kers or clean shave about as often; boots 
alternate with shoes in the favor of shoot- 
ing men who tramp the country; long 
guns and short ones, big bore and small 
bore, are advocated alternately as the bet- 
ter game getters, and even antique guns of 
tin-pedler times wane and wax in favor. 

And now again, the guns of the farm 
boy of half to three-quarters of a century 
ago are back in fashion. Curios they are 
now, such as once the tin-pedler brought 
to the door. They are back in favor, sub- 
ject to the change in the times. They are 
no longer liked as guns to use but as 
symbols, now, of boyhood rural pleasures ; 
mementoes, now, of days that, unlike fash- 
ions, never come back in any form for 
any purpose. 

Many and many a long year ago the 
last tin-pedler drove out of the farm yard, 
disappeared in the distance, and failed to 
come again. But the goods he brought in 
his traveling department store are back in 
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favor. They are old things now, and they 
show signs of time and use, but they are 
more desirable to-day, to some people, 
than when they came, long ago, in the 
tin-pedler’s wagon. 

Eew now living remember clearly the 
tin-pedler, his wagon and his wares. But 
now and then a man well past middle 
age, recalling incidents of boyhood, sees 
once more the little dust cloud raised by 
fast-trotting hoofs on the highway that 
passes the back-country farm; sees within 
the cloud the sparkle of tinware glancing 
in the sun; hears the rattle and clatter of 
the hard goods hung outside and under- 
neath the tin-pedler’s gaily painted wagon. 


E remembers, too, how hard he ran 
from the side-hill pasture, where he 
had been watching the road for the tin- 
pedler’s coming, to the corner of the 
highway and the lane that led to the 
house, so that he could ask his eager ques- 
tions. “Say, mister, got any guns this 
time? An’ shot an’ powder? Goody! Drive 
in, mister, ma an’ me want to trade.” 
The tin-pedler sat in a cosy vestibule, 
closed in stormy weather, in front of his 
store on wheels. There was just room be- 
side him where a boy could ride the quar- 
ter-mile along the lane. There was just 
time for questions and answers about 


Shotguns 


doings in the world outside the home- 
stead; about coons and rabbits and 
pa’t’idges seen by the pedler along his 
road, and barely time enough to look at 
everything hung outside the wagon and 
to speculate upon the wonderful things 
assumed to be within. 

Then the driver pulled up before the 
door. He shouted, “Whoa, there, Bess! 
Stan’ still naow !” to announce his arrival. 

“Ma” at once stepped out upon the door 
stone. She looked cautious and covetous, 
easy and eager—all at once. 

The sides of the tin-pedler’s wagon 
were full of doors. Each small door 
opened upon a division of the wagon 
allotted to wares of a kind. There was a 
cubicle for calicoes and prints; one for 
ribbons and laces and lawns; another for 
soap and perfumery and jewelry. A large 
space was given to glass and crockery and 
table cutlery. There were a dozen other 
compartments for the multitude of ma- 
terials and articles necessary to the 
dweller far from city stores. Tinware and 
tools and brooms and buckets hung on the 
sides of the wagon and beneath it, but not 
a gun was in sight. However, there were 
doors at the rear not yet opened. To the 
boy they were the doors of interest. 

His mother had but little ready money. 
First of all that little she spent for the 
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tinware more useful and necessary to a 
farm woman than anything else: milk 
pails, pans and strainers, water dipper, 
flour measure and sifter. Then she men- 
tioned the articles she had to trade and 
the others that she wanted. She had eggs 
and poultry, honey that her bees had 
made and wild strawberry preserves, 
knitted socks and mufflers, braided rugs 
and hand-sewn bedspreads—all of which 
she had made. She went to fetch them. 

The pedler with his own broom swept a 
space free of the chips that littered the 
dooryard, spread a large, clean square of 
canvas, and laid on it the things she 
wanted and others he hoped that she 
would buy. 

Pedler and customer, both of farmer 
stock, native born and perhaps school- 
mates, dickered happily and with fairness 
to each other. The afternoon slipped 
along; only the boy, of the three, found 
the slipping slow. Slackly he watched his 
mother trade a copperplate print for a 
cover for the spare-room bedquilt; for 
“best-room” window shades stencilled with 
colored pictures of Swiss mou tains, 
flowing rivers and balconied cottages; for 
a hoop-skirt, poke bonnet and a sunshade 
no bigger than a dinner plate. Then she 
dickered for Sandwich glass, items: two 
blue dolphin candlesticks, half a dozen 
salmon-colored tumblers, a sugar bowl 
and a creamer. Next she bartered for a 
twelve-tube candle mold and for a ma- 
hogany shelf clock, and still she had her 
honey left untraded. 

The boy went around to the back of the 
wagon and tried to open the fastened 
doors. 

“Naow, sonny,” called the pedler, “I got 
guns an’ guns. Which of ’em’s for you 
‘pends on you. Go git yer goods.” 

The goods, at a whistle, came running. 
“T’'ll trade in my cosset lamb, ’most full 
grown. I ’spect you to call her worth three 
dollars, mebbe four, an’ 
to gimme a good gun.” 

The pedler drew out of 
the back of his wagon a 
long, heavy package of 
guns folded in a roll of 
horse blankets. While he 
laid it on the square of 
canvas and unrolled it he 
was talking. “Got jest the 
identickle article fer ye. 
Don’t cost nothin’ fer 
caps, just paowder an’ 
shot, an’ you can use sand 
for shot an’ pick up a 
stone for a flint fer noth- 
in’. Wear a lifetime an’ 
get you game full’s well 
as any. Look here naow.” 

There were half a 
dozen flint-lock muskets, 
old but clean and shining. 
“Them’s killed bears an’ 
Injuns mebbe, and sartin 
is good for rabbits an’ 
pa’tidges. Take your 
choice.” 

To choose the best was 
beyond human ability. 
The boy chose the one with the shiny 
brass pan. The pedler lifted the hog-tied 
lamb into the wagon, and drove out of 
the farmyard and away. 

‘Say, pa,” said the boy at supper, 
“can I have your horn of powder? I got 
me a gun.” 

“Huh!” his father answered. “A tin- 
pedler gun, a musket, and we’ve got one 
in the attic now. You're no trader. The 
guvment had a vendue sometime back of 
old guns in the storehouses; sold ’em for 
junk; cost the pedler no more than a 
cent a pound. Good enough once, but out 
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sections. 


Tin-Pedler Shotguns 


of fashion, old-fashioned guns. Your 
mother now, she traded well. If she sold 
the -cameo gold breastpin her honey 
brought, she’d get two-three dollars, easy. 
You couldn’t get nothin’ to speak of for your 
gun. You didn’t get value for your lamb.” 

Value, however, to a boy, is a money- 
less comparison of likes and dislikes. And 
value to him, after more than half a cen- 
tury’s experience separates him from boy- 
hood, is a matter of measuring by a wide 
range of comparisons. Harking back to 
boyhood, he could see that first gun grow 
in worth to him as incidents came back 
to mind in orderly succession. 


UST beyond the side-hill pasture, his 

childhood highway observation post, 
was the big “planted upper field.” Wheat 
and barley, corn and pumpkins, beans and 
peas, potatoes, beets and turnips were 
raised there. Three sides were walled by 
tall thick woods. Along the open side the 
pasture fence was bordered widely on both 
sides by raspberry vines and underbrush. 
In those bushes quail and rabbits were 
abundant. Partridges came afternoons 
out of the woods to sun and dust them- 
selves. Coons came nights to the ripening 
corn. A careful boy could get sitting 
shots. The old gun’s loud summons nearly 
always brought the game to bag. 

Far over beyond, down and toward the 
lake, a wide stream flowed through flat 
lands. Alder thickets were strung along it 
between breadths of marsh land. Flights 
of snipe and woodcock stopped there every 
spring and fall, but they refused to ac- 
commodate him with sitting shots. When 
he learned to get them flying, he felt the 
first thrill of man’s power. 

From the lowlands looking upward, the 
sky line was crossed by the bare ridge 
above the side-hill pasture. The ridge was 
a fox run. There a great white pine was 
an isolated umbrella over an enormous 
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boulder, and both together made a shel- 
tered lookout. With rock at back, a boy 
sitting still with gun on knee was never 
noticed. Sometimes a heedless fox came 
soon. Usually hours passed while waiting. 

Here first came to him clearly the idea 
that his shotgun really was a military arm 
used in desperate battles long before he was 
born. It had for him thereafter an added 
glamour and extra worth. And grand- 
father’s musket was in the attic. Grand- 
father had little time to use it for hunt- 
ing foxes. He was a worker and made the 
clearings that were now the fine old farm. 


Below, in the wide country, the scattered 
farms lay open to the boy’s comparison. 
Ragged clearings and poor people here; 
prosperous farms there and men who had 
everything needed—all in the same region. 
So the man, more than the farm, was the 
earner. But the prosperous ones sold or 
traded for their nice things to the far 
cities, to the places where the tin-pedler’s 
things were made. Instead of living here 
in the country to be merely prosperous he 
would go there and be rich. 

Half a century and more after the tin- 
pedler shotgun shaped a country boy’s 
ambition, a retired wealthy city man took 
up the game of gathering antiques. He 
had in view a definite program: it was to 
refurnish the distant ancestral farmhouse 
as it had been when he: was a boy and 
earlier. From the very start, dealers found 
him knowing; one even told another “no 
doubt that man was brought up among 
old things.” He was even a judge of tin- 
ware and copper-plate calicoes, and picked 
Sandwich glass from Woolworth glass 
without the use of spectacles. 

When the rooms of the old house were 
furnished, he remembered the empty attic. 
It used to have blanket chests, spinning 
wheels, foot stoves, a hand loom, wool 
and flax reels—and muskets. There must 
be one like grandfather’s and another, or 
several, like tin-pedler government auction 
bargains. 

But flint-lock muskets, unlike other old 
things, are not made anew in quantities. 
All that he could find were badly broken 
or sadly altered. To save the time of an 
extended search, he consulted an arms 
expert. 

“What you want,” he was advised, “is 
a Model 1295 or a model 1808 for War of 
1812 and Black Hawk grandfather times, 
and a Model 1822, which has a brass pan, 
for the later period. Two of them aren’t 
so very scarce, but getting any particular 
musket by mere inquiry 
will be really difficult be- 
cause almost nobody 
knows which one is 
which. Have a drawing 
made of all three of them 
and send blue-prints of it 


broadcast among _ the 
dealers.” 
The lane from the 


highway to the farm- 
house was __ stone-wall 
lined and also fenced high 
along each side by close- 
planted apple trees. The 
trees had grown large 
with succeeding years, 
and their extended 
branches, now weighted 
with ripening fruit and 
festooned with clustered 
grape-vines, made a close 
screen that turned the 
lane into a shaded tunnel. 
As grass grew sparsely 
there from lack of sun- 
light, rains had washed 
away the fine soil and left 
the roadway a loose sheet 
of rolling stones and pebbles. The lane 
was a trial to any one driving along it 
because of the way it made all wheeled 
things rattle. But as an announcer of any 
vehicle approaching it served the farm- 
house excellently. 

The rattle and clatter that was in the 
lane was so metallic that any one who had 
lived in the long ago would be reminded 
immediately of the din formerly accompany- 
ing a fast-trotting tin-pedler wagon. The 
thing on wheels that came out of the lane 
into the dooryard was, however, merely a 
touring tin-lizzie. (Continued on page 85) 
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From the ranch yard the Old Timer 
looked things over 


T SNOWED on November the 18th 

and part of the roth, stacking up 

well nigh two feet of heavy white 

on the hill slopes and cafion bottoms 
and more than that where the wind 
whipped it into drifts at the edge of pine 
ridges. From the ranch-house yard up 
in the New Mexico Rockies, the Old 
Timer looked out upon the steep ridges 
gleaming in the brittle after-the-storm 
sunshine on the morning of the 2oth, and 
the sight stirred his blood. 

Up the Big Cafion in the firs he could 

glimpse aspen flats, where the snow 
twinkled white on bare branches. There 
would be a bunch of deer there, probably 
feeding now at the edge of those big firs 
and spruces around east from the Sul- 
hur Spring. ; 
‘ It on right there, the Old Timer re- 
membered, that he had killed those three 
mountain lions one day eighteen or twenty 
years ago. And right around on that 
bench he had once brought down a big 
black-iailed buck—in just such snow as 
this, too. Over the long ridges towards 
the Vaur Cafion it was the same way. The 
snow somehow reminded him of this 
buck or that which he had shot in the 
many years—thirty-three wasnt it >—he 
had made his home here in the fastnesses 
of the mountains. : : 

What a day for tracking it would be 
today, with the big bucks ranging out, 
dragging their feet in the deep snow ! 
The last day of the season, too, and the 
boys had already killed theirs. The snow- 
clad hills, the winter sun, the very brittle- 
ness of the winter air—all were a chal- 
lenge to the hunter’s heart of the Old 
Timer. i ; 

Thirty-three years ago this winter, he 
remembered, he had killed seventeen deer. 
That had been in the days before the need 
of game laws, and the sale of vension had 
helped him through a hard first winter 
on the mountain homestead. 

The Old Timer trudged laboriously out 
past the barn and across the little creek. 
From there he could look back to the 
high ridge northwest. Up yonder, only a 
couple of miles, in the pines on that little 
saddle-on-the-hogsback, he had killed his 
first deer—three of them, in fact—without 
moving out of his tracks. Blamed if it 
didn’t look like there might be deer up 
there this morning! 

The Old Timer’s knees creaked with 
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Into the snow-covered mountains of New Mexico an old 
hunter of 75 years goes alone and brings out his buck 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


rheumatism as he turned back toward the 
barn. After all he was only seventy-five, 
he mused. Maybe— 

Shortly after breakfast the family 
noticed that the Old Timer had disap- 
peared. Old Casey, gentle old saddle horse, 
together with a saddle and the .30-30, was 
gone also, and the boys found a drag- 
footed track leading up into the pines to- 
ward the ridge north of the house. The 
challenge had been too much for the old 
hunter. He had accepted it. 

“Dad’s gone off deer hunting!” re- 
ported one of the boys, grinning. “He 
hasn’t got any business out that way 
alone, but I reckon he’s old enough to 
know what he’s doing.” 

The old man on his old sorrel horse 
plodded slowly and puffingly up the steep 
pine slope back of the house. The sight 
of rabbits scurrying, of a bobcat track, 
the long slanting trail of a coyote trotting 
high in the snow were like wine to his 
blood. On a sheltered bench half a mile 
from the house he found the fresh beds 
of a bunch of deer. What luck! 

He turned Casey on their trail, but soon 
found that they had heard him and run. 
Besides, the tracks showed them to be all 
does and fawns. But he followed their 
general course to the ridge top anyway, 
as if fascinated by the freshness of their 
tracks and the task he had before him. 


On top of the ridge he paused to breathe 
the horse. Right out yonder beyond that 
point, he remembered, old King had treed 
two bobcats some years ago. And a little 
farther over in the next saddle he had 
killed a buck. Funny, too, that buck. He 
had shot two hundred yards or more up- 
hill and had not made enough allowance 
for the distance. The bullet had struck 
the frozen ground under the buck’s neck 
and had glanced up and broken it even 
after the ricochet. 

The Old Timer grinned to himself at 
the luck of it. If only he could have such 
luck today! He reflected that this, perhaps, 
would be his last deer hunt. 

All up the ridge, as old Casey picked 
his laborious way in the deep snow, the 
Old Timer kept seeing spots where he 
had made a kill, or where he had let game 
get away, or where he had built a fire one 
day long years ago—that coldest winter— 
when he was out hunting bobcats, or per- 
haps where he had first struck a lion 
track that later led him to a kill. The 
woods were full of pungent hunting 
memories. 

At the lime cliffs on the ridge he had 
a hard pull. There is just one narrow, 
twisty, steep passage through the cliffs 
where one may proceed on up the ridge. 
A riderless horse can make it, but it is 
dangerous for a man to try to ride 
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through. The Old Timer pulled Casey up 
beside a log and dismounted. He started 
to lead him up through the narrow trail, 
but slipped at the first steep slant and fell. 
Casey, with full steam ahead as a horse 
will on a slippery steep slope, almost 
stepped on him before he could stop. 
The old man’s knees were wabbly 
when he got up, but he had no in- 
tention of turning back. Holding on to the 
saddle leathers, he made his way around 
behind Casey and then, seizing the horse’s 
tail to help himself up the climb, slapped 
the old fellow smartly on the hip and 
drove him ahead up the tricky passage. 
Casey had been up here many times be- 
fore and knew the way. He took it rather 
swiftly, and the two emerged on the 
higher ridge top, puffing and blowing, 
their breath making white clouds in the 
crisp air, despite the brilliant sunshine. 


HUNDRED yards up the ridge a 

tumbling avalanche of snow from a fir 
tree caught the Old Timer unawares and 
sifted coldly down his neck. He grinned 
to himself as he shook what he could from 
his neck and shoulders. Once, just across 
the cafion yonder on the Spruce Ridge, 
a tumble of snow like that had spoiled a 
good shot at a deer for him—after a long, 
hard day of tracking and trailing. 

With booming wings a grouse shifted 
from one spruce to another, tilting un- 
certainly on the snowy branch for a mo- 
ment and then “freezing” into absolute 
stillness. Instinctively the Old Timer’s 
hand went to the rifle in his scabbard, 
and he drew it out. But he had forgotten; 
closed season on grouse these days. In 
the old days one would crack that bird’s 
head off and have meat in camp, deer or 
no deer. 

He stopped anyway and trained his 
sights on the grouse, just to assure him- 
self that his eyes were still keen enough 
to see the bird, camouflaged as it was 
against the gray bark, and to test the 
steadiness of his hand at sighting a rifle. 
To his great gratification he had no 
difficulty holding a bead on the bird's 
neck, even with the erratic movement of 
the horse’s breathing to shake him. 

He rode on, watching for deer tracks. 
Before he found any he jumped a doe and 
fawn at the edge of a scrub oak thicket. 
They clumped away a few jumps and 
then stopped to watch him, their gray- 
brown bodies temptingly alive against the 
white of the snow. Once more he had 
jerked his gun from the scabbard. This 
time, when he rode on, he kept it out. 

Half a mile up the ridge he discovered, 
joyfully, two good buck tracks and pretty 
fresh too. At first, not quite so keen as 
in the old days, he could not make out 
certainly which way they were going in 
the deep snow, but when he had followed 
a few steps he could tell by the drag of 
sharp hoofs that they were walking 
northward. He followed. still riding, to 
the edge of the ridge where it broke off 
into alternating steeps and benches of 
aspen thickets and pine, with a never- 
failing intermingling of buck brush— 
ideal feeding grounds for deer. 

A few steps down the slope old Casey 
slipped and went sliding and grunting 
down the steep incline, head foremost but 
still safely on his feet. There was no 
danger of his falling, but the blunder 
had raised such a racket that a brown 
spruce squirrel a hundred yards away 
had scurried, chattering, up a tree. This 
would never do. Couldn’t get within half 
a mile of a buck that way! 

The Old Timer’s pulse was stirring 
with the thrill of knowing there were deer 
—big bucks—not far away in the snow- 
muffled woods. He forgot his stiff knees. 
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The author’s dad at 75, with his last great buck 


Dismounting, he tied the horse securely 
and started slowly but with absolute si- 
lence down the hill on the trail of the 
bucks. For fifty yards it was not so bad. 
At a hundred he began to realize that 
his old legs could never stand the half 
mile, the mile or two miles that he prob- 
ably would have to track these bucks 
for a shot. 


HEN, discouraged, he turned back 

uphill toward his horse, he realized 
that even now he had come too far. It was 
a hard, harrowing drag for him to make 
it back up through the two feet of snow 
to old Casey, but, wet with sweat and 
tumbling snow from trees in the thicket, 
he made it after what seemed ages of 
slow-going and resting. 

He wondered if he were not foolish, 
after all, for venturing out to try to kill 
his buck alone. He had not tried last year, 
nor the year before. But now he some- 
how wanted to show the boys he still had 
the stuff in him. And the deer-hunting at- 
mosphere of this bright day after the 
storm had got into his blood 

He knew it would be useless to follow 
those bucks horseback, especially on old 
blunder-footed Casey. They would hear 
him, in those thickets, quarter of a mile 
away. His only chance would be to stick 
to the silent openings and pine glades of 
the ridge top, where the smooth, almost 
level going made a horse’s footsteps al- 
most as quiet as a man’s. 

And so he headed up the ridge, riding 


once more, his .30-30 across the saddle in 
front of him. But he could not stick to the 
ridge top. A long, open pine side-ridge 
running down toward Rociada, flanked on 
both sides by coves and draws and benches 
of scrub oak and buck brush, tempted 
him. He rode far down it, finding much 
old sign but none fresh. 

Then, as he climbed back up again, he 
came suddenly upon a buck track so fresh 
that automatically he threw a shell into 
his rifle barrel and began looking around 
and listening for the telltale clump-clump 
of jump-running hoofs in the snow. Sure 
enough, off to his left, back toward where 
he had tried tracking the bucks before, 
he caught a faint glimpse of antlers and 
heard a crackle of tiny limbs as a buck 
careered swiftly into a young fir thicket 
a hundred and fifty yards away and dis- 
appeared. 

The Old Timer’s rifle was at his shoul- 
der, but without avail, for there was no 
chance to shoot. The buck was gone— 
gone where all wise bucks go—out of 
sight of man. The Old Timer heaved a 
sigh. This wasn’t like the pussy-footing of 
the old days when, with, the best of them, 
he could slip silently upon a buck and 
crack him down without being either seen 
or heard. He glanced at the track at his 
feet. To his surprise, it was headed the 
other way from where he had glimpsed 
the running buck. 

Following the track a few steps, the 
Old Timer (Continued on page 84) 











The Lent Dwellers 


A fishing and camping classic 


By 


THE STORY SO FAR 

The author meets Eddie at the club dur- 
ing Christmas week. Eddie was planning 
his next summer’s fishing. Eddie is that 
way. He knows fish; he knows flies; he 
knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows every- 
thing. The pair bought tackle. Eddie went 
on ahead, early in April. Eddie 
couldn’t wait. When fly time came, 
they were ready to penetrate into 
the wilds of Nova Scotia with two 
canoes and two strong guides. With 
deft skill Eddie caught the first 
trout while the canoes were being 
loaded. The author, in casting from 
a log, slipped and went into the ;~ 
stream to his waist. Under the spell | * 
of the forest their first camp was 
pitched. That night it rained. The 
next day it rained. Camping and 
canoeing under such weather con- 
ditions presented numerous diffi- 
culties. But just as the 
canoes reached the farther 
side of Lake Kedgeema- 
koogee the clouds broke 
away and the sun came 
out. Then came the first 
portage. The party trav- 
eled on into country un- 
known even to the guides. 
As they moved down- 
stream and from lake to 
lake, the main quest was 
for the sight of a moose. 
No trip to Nova Scotia is 
complete without at least 
seeing a moose. A cow 
moose with a wabbly-leg- 
ged calf insured the success 
of the trip. Of course, they got lost—not 
really lost, but just misplaced. Through the 
wilds of Nova Scotia they traveled, fishing 
when the sport was good and sometimes 
when it was not. Then a stretch was 
reached where the trout were ravenous. 
Each cast meant a fish. Wonderful days 
of fishing and exploration followed. Trout 
much larger than heretofore encountered 
were taken with ease. “Farthest North” 
into the unknown was reached, and the 
return trip started. On the homeward 
stretch they met two hunters, the first men 
encountered since entering the wilderness. 
Then came the first real disaster of the 
trip. In the rapids of the Liverpool one of 
the canoes capsized. The voyagers reached 
shore, and the party made camp. 


Dwellers” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


It is better to let the wild beast 
And to let the wild bird fly; 

Each harbors best in his native 
Even as you and I, 


run, 


nest, 


ERHAPS it was the cold weather that 
brought us a visitor. There was a 
tree directly over our tent, and in 
the morning—a sharp sunny morn- 
ing, with the wind where it should be, 
in the west—we noticed on going out 
that a peculiar sort of fruit had grown 
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on this tree over night. On one of the 
limbs just above the tent was a prickly 
looking ball, like a chestnut bur, only 
black and about a hundred times as big. 

It was a baby porcupine, who perhaps 
had set out to see the world on his own 
account—a sort of prodigal who had 
found himself without funds and helpless 



















Photograph of the tent dwellers except Mr. Paine. Left to right—Charles 
Charlton, known as Charles the Strong; A. D. Thomas, Dell the Stout, 
and Commander Edward Breck, alias Eddie. A subscriber kindly sent 
Field and Stream the above picture, which was taken in 1926! “The Tent 


was published in 1908. It is most interesting to see how the 


characters in the story look today 


on a cold night. No doubt he climbed 
up there to look us over, with a view of 
picking out a good place for himself; 
possibly with the hope of being invited 
to breakfast. 

Eddie was delighted with our new guest. 
He declared that he would take him home 
alive and feed him and care for him, and 
live happy ever after. He got a pole and 
shook our visitor down in a basket, and 
did a war-dance of joy over his new pos- 
session. He was a cute little fellow, the 
“niggypine”’ (another of Eddie’s absurd 
names), with bright little eyes and certain 
areas of fur, but I didn’t fancy him as a 
pet. He seemed to me rather too much of 
a cross between a rat and a pincushion to 
be a pleasant companion in the intimate re- 
lations of one’s household. I suspected that 
if in a perfectly wild state he had been 
prompted to seek human companionship 
and the comforts of civilized life, in a do- 
mestic atmosphere he would want to sit 
at the table and sleep with somebody. I did 
not believe Eddie’s affection would sur- 
vive these familiarities. I knew how sur- 
prised and annoyed he might be some night 
to roll over suddenly on the piggypine and 
then have to sit up the rest of the night 
while a surgeon removed the quills. 

I said that I did not believe in taming 
wild creatures, and I think the guides were 
with me in this opinion. I think so because 


they recited two instances while we were 
at breakfast. Del’s story was of some pet 
gulls he once owned. He told it in that 
serious way which convinced me of its 
truth. Certain phases of the narrative may 
have impressed me as being humorous, but 
it was clear they were not so regarded by 
Del. His manner was that of one who re- 
cords history. He said: 

“One of the children caught 
two young gulls once in the 
lake, and brought them to the 
house and said they were going 
to tame them. I didn’t think 
they would live, but they did. 
You couldn’t have killed them 
without an ax. They got tame 
right away, and they were all 
over the house, under foot and 
into everything, making all 
kinds of trouble. But that 
wasn’t the worst—the worst 
was feeding them. 


T wasn’t so bad when 
they were little, but 
they grew to beat any- 
thing. Then it began to 
keep us moving to get 
enough for them to eat. 
They lived on fish most- 
ly, and at first the chil- 
dren thought it fun to feed 
them. They used tobaita 
little dip net and catch 
minnows for the gulls, 
and the gulls got so they 
would follow anybody 
that started out with that 
dipnet,callingandsqueal- 
ing like a pair of pigs. 
“But they were worse than pigs. Youcan 
fill up a pig and he will go to sleep, but 
you never could fill up those gulls. By 
and by the children got tired of trying 
to do it and gave me the job. I made a big 
dip net and kept it set day and night, and 
every few minutes all day and the last 
thing before bedtime I’d go down and lift 
out about a pailful of fish for those gulls, 
and they’d eat until the fish tails stuck out 
of their mouths, and I wouldn’t more than 
have my back turned before they’d be 
standing on the shore of the lake, looking 
down into that dip net and hollering for more. 
“T got so I couldn’t do anything but catch 
fish for those gulls. It was a busy season 
too, and besides, the minnows were getting 
scarce along the lake front; so I had to get 
up early to get enough to feed them and 
the rest of the family. I said at last that 
I was through feeding gulls. I told the 
children that either they’d have to do it, 
or that the gulls would have to go to work 
like the rest of the family and fish for 
themselves. But the children wouldn't do 
it, nor the gulls either. 

“Then I said I would take those birds 
down in the woods and leave them some- 
where. I did that. I put them into a basket 
and shut them in tight and took them five 
miles down the river and let them loose in 
a good place where there were plenty of 
fish. They flew off, and I went home. When 
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I got to the house, they’d been there three 
hours, looking at the dip net and squalling, 
and they ate a pail heaping full of fish, 
and you could have put both gulls into the 
pail when they got through. 

“I was going on a long trip with a party 
next morning, and we took the gulls along. 
We fed them about a bushel of trout and 
left them seventeen miles down the river 
just before night, and drove home in the 
dark. I didn’t think the gulls would find 
their way back that time, but they did. 
They were there before daybreak, fresh 
and hungry as ever. Then I knew it was no 
use. The ax was the only thing that would 
get me out of that mess. The children 
haven’t brought home any wild pets since.” 


HAT, you see, is just unembellished 

history and convincing. I regret that I 
cannot say as much for Charlie’s narrative. 
It is a likely story enough, as such things 
go, but there are points about it here and 
there which seem to require confirmation. 
I am told that it is a story well known 
and often repeated in Nova Scotia, but 
even that cannot be accepted as evidence 
of its entire truth. Being a fish story, it 
would seem to require something more. 
This is the tale as Charlie told it: 

“Once there was a half-breed Indian,” 
he said, “who’ had a pet trout named 
Tommy, which he kept in a barrel. But 
the trout got pretty big and had to have 
the water changed a good deal to keep him 
alive. The Indian was too lazy to do that, 
and he thought he would teach the trout 
to live out of water. So he did. He com- 
menced by taking Tommy out of the bar- 
rel for a few minutes 
at a time, pretty oft- 
en, and then he 
took him out oftener 
and kept him out 
longer, and by and 
by Tommy got so he 
could stay out a good 
while if he was in the 
wet grass. 

“Then the Indian 
found he could leave 
him in the wet grass 
all night, and pretty 
soon that trout could 
live in the shade 
whether the grass was 
wet or not. By that 
time he had got pretty 
tame too, and he used 
to follow the Indian 
around a good deal; 
and when the Indian 
would go out to dig 
worms for him, Tom- 
my would go along 
and pick up the 
worms for himself. 

“The Indian 
thought everything of 
that fish, and when 
Tommy got so he 
didn’t need water at 
all, but could go any- 
where—down the 
dusty road and stay 
all day out in the hot 
sun—you never saw 
the Indian without 
his trout. Show peo- 
ple wanted to buy 
Tommy, but the In- 
dian said he wouldn't sell a fish like that 
for any money. You'd see him coming to 
town with Tommy following along in the 
road behind, just like a dog, only of course 
it traveled a good deal like a snake and 
most as fast. 

“Well, it was pretty sad the way that 
Indian lost his trout, and it was curious 
too. He started for town one day with 
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Tommy coming along behind, as usual. 
There was a bridge in the road; and when 
the Indian came to it, he saw there was 
a plank off, but he went on over it without 
thinking. By and by he looked around for 
Tommy, and Tommy wasn’t there. He 
went back a ways and called, but he 
couldn’t see anything of his pet. 

“Then he came to the bridge and saw 
the hole, and he thought right away that 
maybe his trout had got in there. So he 
went to the hole and looked down, and 
sure enough, there was Tommy, floating 
on the water, bottom-side up. He'd 
tumbled through that hole into the brook 
and drowned.” 

I think these stories impressed Eddie a 
good deal. I know they did me. Even if 
Charlie’s story was not pure fact in cer- 
tain minor details, its moral was none the 
less evident. I saw clearer than ever that 
it is not proper to take wild creatures 
from their native element and make pets 
of them. Something always happens to 
them sooner or later. 

We were through breakfast, and Eddie 
went over to look at his porcupine. He 
had left it in a basket, well covered with 
a number of things. He came back right 
away, looking a little blank, I thought. 

“He’s gone!” he said. “The basket’s 
just as I left it, all covered up, but he isn’t 
in it.” 

We went over to look. Sure enough, our 
visitor had set out on new adventures. 
How he had escaped was a mystery. It 
didn’t matter—both he and Eddie were 
better off. 

But that was a day for animal friends. 
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I never realized before what a crazy thing a canoe can be when you want it to when 
do something out of its regular line of work 


Where we camped for luncheon, Eddie 
and I took a walk along the river bank 
and suddenly found ourselves in a perfect 
menagerie. We were among a regular 
group of grown porcupines—we counted 
five of them—and at the same time there 
were two blue herons in the water, close 
by. A step away a pair of partridges ran 
through the brush and stood looking at us 
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from a fallen log, while an old duck and 
her young came sailing across the river. 

We were nearing civilization now, but 
evidently these creatures were not much 
harassed. It was like the Garden of Eden 
before the Fall. It is true the old duck 
swam away, calling to her brood, when 
she saw us; the partridges presently hid 
in the brush, and the blue herons waded 
a bit farther off. But the porcupines went 
on galumphing around us, and none of the 
collection seemed much disturbed. 

During the afternoon we came upon 
two fishermen—college boys, camping— 
who told us they had seen some young 
loons in a nest just above, and Eddie was 
promptly seized with a desire to possess 
them. In fact, we left so hastily that Del 
forgot his extra paddle and did not dis- 
cover the loss until we were a half mile 
or so upstream. Then he said he would 
leave me in the canoe to fish and would 
walk back along the shore. 

An arm of the river made around an 
island just there, and it looked like a good 
place. There seemed to be not much cur- 
rent in the water, and I thought I could 
manage the canoe in such a spot and fish 
too without much trouble. 

It was not as easy as it looked. Any one 
who has tried to handle a canoe from the 
front end with one hand and fish with the 
other will tell you so. I couldn’t seem to 
keep out of the brush along the shore, and 
I couldn’t get near some brush in the 
middle of the river where I believed there 
were trout. I was right about the trout 
being there, too. Eddie proved that when 
he came up with his canoe. He had plenty 
of business with big 
fellows right away. 

But the fact didn’t 
do me any good. Just 


Suu, when I would get near 


the lucky place and 
ready to cast, a twitch 
a in the current or a 
; little puff of wind 
would get hold of the 
stern of my craft, 
which rode up out of 
the water high and 
light like a sail, and 
my flies would land in 
some bushes along the 
bank, or hang in a tree 
top, or do some other 
silly thing which was 
entertaining enough to 
Eddie and his guide 
apparently but which 
did not amuse me. 


NEVER realized 
before what acrazy 
thing a canoe can be 
when you want it to do 
something out of its 
regular line of work. 
A canoe is a good sort 
of a craft in its place, 
and I would not wish 
to go into the woods 
without one, but it is 
limited in its gifts, very 
gg It can’t keep 
= a its balance with any 
——— degree of certainty 
you want to 
stand up and fish, and 
it has no sort of no- 
tion of staying in one place, unless it’s 
hauled out on the bank. 

If that canoe had been given the versa- 
tility of an ordinary flat-bottomed john- 
boat I could have got along better than 
I did. I said as much and disparaged 
canoes generally. Eddie declared that he 
had never heard me swear with such 
talent and un- (Continued on page 71) 
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Practical ‘Taxidermy 


By 
Setu W. BuLLock 


Or 


Sportsmen 


The care and treatment of hides 


AXIDERMY has truly been 

spoken of as an art. The actual 

processes are mechanical. The ex- 

pression you give the finished 
mount and the close alliance to its living 
counterpart constitute art. Taxidermy is 
good or bad according to the resemblance 
of the mount to the living subject. 

I mention these things because in the 
tanning of hides the processes are solely 
mechanical. It is perhaps the simplest 
branch of taxidermy in so far as the 
actual number of different operations and 
the amount of material used are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, it consumes 
a far greater amount of time than does 
any other part of the art and also a good 
deal of physical effort, as you will realize 
atter your first attempt. 

The following pages are devoted solely 
to the hunter—not the trapper—for the 
reason that the professional trapper has 
no interest in tanning his catch. He is 
concerned only with profits, and these 
are obtained by the quick turnover of raw 
skins just as removed from the animal. 

The sportsman, however, may _ be 
mightily interested in tanning one of his 
own trophies, if for no other reason than 
to satisfy his own pride. He will derive 
a great deal of pleasure in putting his 
knowledge of tanning to use, to be able 
to make a fine decorative piece of fur for 
his den or a leather cover for his table. 
Possibly he may also wish to have a piece 
of buckskin of his own tanning transformed 
into a warm pair of gloves. These attain- 
ments and the many others that he will 
eventually discover, all serve to enhance 
his memory of days afield and help gratify 
every true sportsman’s sense of vanity of 
his trophies. 

In tanning of any kind, as with every 
other work, the success of the finished 
article is dependent on the thoroughness 
with which each step is accomplished. 
More so than in any other branch of 
taxidermy, you cannot hide the flaws 
resulting from hurried, impatient work, 
for it is impossible to go back and do it 
over again after the tanning liquid has 
touched the skin. 

Bear in mind, then, that this work is 
a slow moving process. You can possibly 
skin and mount a bird or animal in a 
day or less without a great deal of ex- 
perience. You cannot tan a hide in so 
short a time. It will take you nearer a 
month to complete it, which you will 
readily understand as you progress 
through the various steps. 

You will have little occasion to tan any 
but small and medium sized hides, such as 
those of the deer, wolf and small bear. The 
following method and solution formulated 
will serve for these hides, and the results, 
if your labor has been done painstakingly, 
will satisfy the most critical. 

And so to work. Your first step is to 
dry the skin thoroughly. As soon as re- 
moved from the animal and while it is 
still wet, cover it with ordinary salt. Rub 
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this in over every portion of the skin 
with your fingers and then cover liberally 
with more, so that no portion of the skin 
shows through. The salt at once accom- 
plishes two things. It preserves the hide 
against decay until such time as you are 
able to do further work on it and at the 
same time dries it out. 

You will find it most practical to tack 
the hide out flat without stretching it 
before you apply the salt. It will not then 
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curl up as it dries and will give you a 
flat surface to work on later when it is 
ready. Do not, by any means, dry it in the 
sun, as it will dry too quickly and have 
a tendency later to crack. Dry it in the 
shade where it is dry. 

For those of you who are not familiar 
with the proper way to skin an animal for 
the purpose of tanning the skin, Figure 1 
will show you the necessary cuts. Notice 
that the cuts along the legs go entirely to 
the toes. 


HEN the skin is in the proper con- 

dition for you to begin work on, 
it will be hard, dry and very stiff. From 
this point on you have three distinct 
steps to accomplish. The first of these is 
softening, or relaxing the hide. Brush off 
as much of the salt as you can. You will 
notice that, as a result of skinning, a quan- 
tity of fat and flesh of the animal has ad- 
hered to it. This must entirely be removed 
before you undertake anything further. 





Do not remove the skin from the board 

on which you have tacked it. It will han- 
dle better for the work you have now to 
do in this position. With a currier’s knife 
or any long blade that is not too sharp, 
remove all the fat and flesh that clings to 
the skin itself. Be careful not to cut into 
the hide. This work amounts to actual 
shaving down the skin so that everything 
is removed from it. 
_ You will, no doubt, find that the hide 
is harder in some spots than in others, 
even after you have removed the fat and 
flesh. Here you must actually thin or 
shave down the hide itself. This is ab- 
solutely necessary because unless you have 
the hide the same texture all over, the 
soaking to follow and the appliance of the 
tanning liquid later will cause you trouble, 
as the hard spots will not properly ab- 
sorb the liquids. 

When you are satisfied that the hide 
will absorb evenly, secure a vessel large 
enough to allow the skin ample room 
and fill it with water. Place the hide in 
this so that it is completely covered and 
allow it to soak for three or four hours, 
or until thoroughly saturated. Take it out 
occasionally and inspect it. 


bg may notice that it is soaking up 
in some spots faster than in others. If 
this is the case, remove it and with your 
knife go over these harder spots again, 
shaving them a little thinner. Your object 
is to get the hide in a condition so that it 
will absorb evenly all over and as quickly 
as possible. It must not remain in the water 
too long. If it does, the hair is apt to slip 
or come out and the hide will be ruined. If 
you have been careful and shaved the hide 
where necessary before placing it in the 
water, you will have no trouble. 

You are now ready for the second step— 
applying the tanning solution itself. This 
is composed of salt, water and commercial 
sulphuric acid and is made up as follows: 

Two pounds of ordinary salt to each 

gallon of water. Stir until all salt is 

dissolved, or until the water has 
taken up all the salt it will. Five 
gallons of this solution will take care 
of the average skin nicely, but be sure to 
have enough. To each five gallons of 
this brine add four ounces of commer- 
cial sulphuric acid and stir in well. 

The mixture you now have is poison- 

ous and should be treated as such. Do 

not get it on your clothes or hands, as 
this acid is very destructive. 

In presenting to you the formula for 
the solution that does the actual tanning, 
I have but one thought in mind: to give 
you the one which,. without question, will 
produce the most satisfactory results 
when properly applied. 

You may now proceed with the applica- 
tion of this solution. Stretch the hide out 
lightly and tack it to a large board. (Fig- 
ure 2.) Keep it as near the original size as 
possible. Secure a quantity of corn-meal or 
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sawdust and sprinkle some on the skin. 
The purpose pf this is to prevent the 
brine from running off the hide and 
staining the fur. 

Pour a small quantity of this liquid 
in the center of the skin and by means 
of a stick, on the end of which you have 
tied a piece of cloth, spread this to all 
parts of the hide. Pour on more from 
time to time as needed until you have 
the whole hide completely covered. Keep 
working this liquid into the skin with 
your stick so that it will soak into all 
parts of the hide. 

Small hides will not usually require 
more than one application, but the larger 
ones should be swabbed 


until the feel of the skin against your 
fingers indicates the same degree of soft- 
ness all over. If any of the spots are 
stubborn, shave them as thin as your 
judgment tells you is safe. 

You are then ready for the third and 
last step—tubbing. This also accomplishes 
two things. It further breaks up whatever 
stiffness remains in the fibre of the hide 
and at the same time cleans the hair. 

Secure a tub large enough to hold two 
bushels or more of hardwood sawdust— 
one that will stand rather rigorous treat- 
ment. Place the skin in this and bury it 
in the sawdust so that it is completely 
covered. Now step in this tub yourself 


mix up a solution of water and slaked 
lime. Be sure, however, that the lime is 
thoroughly slaked, for otherwise it will 
burn the hide and ruin it. 


The formula for this mixture is: 

One pint slaked lime to one gallon water. 
As before, mix enough to cover the 
skin completely. 


Place the hide in this solution and work 
it around until the lime has reached all 
parts of the hide. Keep it in this solution 
until the hair is very loose. When the hair 
pulls out at almost a touch, the hide is 
ready to be removed, and not before. Nor 
should it be left in this solution longer. 

After taking the hide 





again in the same manner 
after half an hour. 

hen you are satisfied 
that the hide is thoroughly 
saturated in all parts evenly, 
let it remain in this condi- 
tion for thirty or forty min- 
utes. Then roll it up, not too 
tightly, with the flesh sides 
together. Put it aside in a 








from the lime, tack it out 
flat, with the hair side up. 
Using your knife as a 
scraper, remove all the hair 
and the grain of the skin, 
which covers the hide it- 
self. You will recognize 
this grain in that it comes 
away with the hair and is 








dry, cool place for at least 
twelve hours, and then un- 
roll it and examine it very carefully. 

Take it in your hands and pull it this 
way and that, not too vigorously. As you 
stretch it notice the color. If it shows 
white all over, it is ready for the next 
step. If it is not ready, it will show blue 
in spots and should be rolled up again 
and put away for another period. The 
blue spots indicate that the brine you have 
applied has not yet worked in these parts 
thoroughly. 

When this pulling process eventually 
shows you a wholly white skin, tack it up 
again without stretching, as in Figure 
2, and allow it to dry in the shade. From 
now on you should watch it carefully, 
for it must not become wholly dry. When 
it reaches the state of being damp without 
being wet, cover the hide thoroughly with 
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Fig. 2 


thick soap suds and roll it up again as 
before. Leave it in this conditioa until 
it is completely soft once more. This 
will take in the neighborhood of at least 
fourteen or fifteen hours. Do not hurry 
it, but let the suds work in and soften 
the tissues. 

When assured that it is wholly soft 
again, inspect it well. If you find there 
are some spots that are a bit harder than 
others, tack it out flat again and with your 
knife shave these spots down still further 


Fig. 4 


and tramp around in the sawdust as hard 
as you can for a period of at least half 
an hour. 

Change the position of the skin from 
time to time so that the sawdust under 
pressure of your feet will come in con- 
tact with all parts of the skin. The harder 
you tramp, the softer will be the hide 
when you are through. 

When you remove the hide from the 
sawdust, it should present a uniform soft- 
ness. If any hard spots still exist, shave 
these down still further and return the 
skin for another period of tubbing. Alter- 
nate this shaving and tubbing until you 
have a skin that is uniformly soft. 

Finally, when you are satisfied with 
the hide, wet it again with a light coating 
of soap suds, stretch it out slightly and 
tack down again as in Figure 3, placing 
the tacks about one half inch apart. This 
time, when the hide is completely dry, you 
should have a nicely tanned trophy. 

One point more. If the hide you have 
obtained has unusually soft fur, it is better 
not to soak it in water. If you do so, the 
hair is liable to curl and snarl as it dries, 
and it is almost impossible to get it right 
again. Instead bury it in very wet sawdust 
and leave it there until it is as soft as 
it would be had you soaked it in water. 
This method takes longer, but 
great deal safer. The rest of the work 
up to this point and thereafter is as 
outlined. 


To making of buckskin is another 
part of taxidermy which will appeal 
to a great many deer hunters. The proc- 
ess is similar to that already described, 
the main differences being that all hair 
is removed from the hide and slight 
changes are made in the solutions. 

Clean the hide of all fat and flesh, the 
same as instructed for the other hide, 
and dry it with salt. When it is thor- 
oughly dry, soak it in clear water for 
a few days until it is completely soft 
and pliable. Inspect it frequently to see 
that it is soaking up the water evenly, 
using your knife to shave it down where 
necessary, as you did for the other skin 
descri 

Your purpose here is the same—that of 
putting the hide in a condition to soak 
up the water as evenly as possible. You 
must remove all hard spots in the hide 
as thoroughly as you would if tanning 
with the hair on. 

When the hide is completely saturated 
and the hard spots shaved down properly, 


is a} 


slightly darker than the 
actual hide ‘underneath. 
After you have done this, 
wash away all traces of the lime through 
several water changes. 

You will now need a slightly different 
tanning solution, which is to be mixed as 
follows :— 

One-quarter pound salt and one-third 

pound alum to each gallon of water. 

Stir until fully dissolved. The temper- 

ature of this should be about 60 de- 

grees at the time you place the hide in 
it. The size of the skin will be your 
guide in mixing the proper quantity. 

Completely submerge the skin in this 
solution and leave it there at least two 
weeks. Then remove it and wash thor- 
oughly in cleat water until all traces of 
the solution have disappeared. When 
clean, tack it up, without stretching, in 
the shade. When it is almost dry, give it 

















Fig. 3 


a very light coat of neat’s-foot oil. 
After this has soaked into the hide and 
the skin has an almost dry look, remove 
the hide from where you have tacked it 
and suspend it loosely by one end so that 
it will hang down in folds. 

Secure a strong light switch, and beat 
the hide until you have broken up the 
remaining stiff fibres and it is thoroughly 
soft. There now remains but to tub it. 
This you will do exactly as has already 
been described, (Continued on page 70) 
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The big boy we walloped y we a@ canoe 


ESTER DAVIS and I ‘were spending 
our vacations at the head of Tea 
Lake in Algonquin Park, Ontario. 
We were thoroughly disgusted 
with the weather, which had been hot and 
imuggy, with rain nearly every day. This 
vould not have been so bad if there had 
een any fishing; but here we were in a 
iand of plenty, and they just. would not 
As we lay in our sleeping bags with 
the rain pattering against the tent the de- 
cision was reached to strike for home on 
the morrow unless conditions changed. 
Across the bay twinkled the light of 
Tom Wattie’s cabin, where there was as- 
sembled a party of fishermen from Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Among those present was F. 
R. Kanengeiser, who was to figure prom- 
nently in our adventure. Tom is the Park 
Ranger for this district and an old ac- 
juaintance of seventeen years’ standing. 
The light in his cabin and the howl of the 
wolves turned our thoughts to an incident 
that he had written us about during the 
fall of 1924. 
On a beautiful moonlight night in 
October, Tom went for a paddle. He came 
pon two wolves swimming after a deer 


hetween a small island and the main 
hore, which was at no great distance. 
Tom was alone in a light bark canoe. 


Nevertheless he went after the wolves 
nd managed to get between one of them 
and the mainland toward which the animal 
was making in his effort to get away. 
The wolf opened his mouth and came 
directly for Tom, who stopped him by 
jabbing the end of his paddle down the 
volf’s throat. The animal promptly bit 
ff the end of the paddle (No. IT). Before 
he could spit it out, Tom landed a terrific 
hiow with the remainder of the paddle, 
‘adly stunning him and making it possible 
‘o work him gradually out into the lake. 
\fter two hours’ maneuvering, during 
which many blows were struck, the wolf 


J 


was at last knocked uncon- 
scious. Tom got him by the 
tail and drowned him by 
holding his head under water 
with the paddle, 

Could this story be true? 
It seemed almost impossible 
to believe. However, during 
the many years we_ had 
known Tom, we never heard 
him tell anything but the 
actual truth. Little did we 
dream what was in store for 
us on the morrow. 

The morning of Septem- 
ber 15, 1925, broke clear, 
cool, still and beautiful. The 
lake was like a mill-pond, 
and the hard woods in the 
surrounding forest were be- 
ginning to put on their au- 
tumnal dress. With such an 
outlock from our tent, we hastily arose, 
soon cooked and ate breakfast and were 
ready for the day. 

We decided to try for brook trout in 
the rapids at the outlet of the lake, about 
seven miles away. Just as we started, 
Davis suggested crossing to the opposite 
side of the bay to look over a new camp 
which we had never seen. On the way 
across we passed Kanengeiser and Tom, 
who were trolling. 

We inspected the camp, and just as we 
were pushing the canoe off shore Davis 
exclaimed, “What’s that swimming off 
the little island? Why, there are two 
animals.” 

The first we recognized as a deer by 
the antlers. The other was much smaller, 
and at that moment turned and started 
back toward the island. This animal, 
we thought, was probably a fawn which 
had been alarmed at Tom’s canoe, which 
could be seen in the distance. We 
paddled slowly toward the little island 
in order not to scare the animal and 
to obtain a close-up view as it left 
the water. 

To our surprise, when the animal 
reached the island, it dashed out of sight 
among the trees before much of a view 
could be obtained. It was brown in color 
and ran low on the ground. Obviously 
it was no fawn. But what was it? 

“There it goes off the other side of 
the island!” yelled Davis. 

We dropped on our knees and shot the 
canoe toward the animal with all our 
might, there being about 200 yards be- 
tween us. We had gone perhaps a third 
of the way when one of the most beau- 
tiful police dogs we had ever seen raised 
its head from the water to look at us. 
There could be no mistaking the animal 
now. It was a timber wolf. Here was 
our opportunity to duplicate Tom’s feat. 

“Wolf!” we yelled and made for it. 


The Wolt 
Mee of bea Lake 


Knocking out a timber wolf with a canoe paddle 


By Freperick J. PARMENTER, M. D. 


In the meantime Tom had heard the 
splash and called to Kanengeiser to reel 
in his line, as either a deer or a wolf had 
taken to the water. A moment later 
came our shout. Tom began to call advice 
which, in the half mile or more which 
separated us, was neither heard nor 
heeded. We gained rapidly upon the wolf. 

bout a quarter of a mile separated 
the little island from the main shore. We 
knew it would be necessary to act quickly 
if we were to stun the wolf sufficiently 
to drown him. Should he reach land, 
his escape would be certain, for if he de- 
cided to fight after reaching shore it 
would be nothing less than foolhardy to 
attempt to engage him with our paddles. 


S the canoe shot alongside, Davis landed 

a terrific blow just below the eyes, 
which sent the wolf, badly stunned, under 
water. He recovered almost instantly. As 
the canoe was swinging toward him 
broadside, Davis decided we were getting 
too close and attempted to push the wolf 
away from us with his paddle. Quicker 
than the eye could follow, the wolf 
grabbed the side of the paddle, splitting 
the blade in half lengthwise as though 
it were a match (No.1). At the same time 
he struck the side of the canoe with his 
paw, tearing a small hole in the canvas. 

I was able to get in two blows, fol- 
lowed by a second one from Davis, which 
again sent the wolf under water and in a 
very groggy condition—all of which hap- 
pened in less (Continued on page 69) 


Paddles used as wolf exterminators 




















Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A Wisconsin wall-eyed pike occupies the stage this month. The fish was a 
first-prize winner and weighed 7} pounds and 2 ounces 


HE title of this month’s Record 

Tale is “Close to Home.” That 

furnishes a thought for anglers. 

The old saying that distant fields 
look greener is well known, but sometimes 
these enticing pastures become so verdant 
that they blind us to near-by views. 

What is said here is not intended to 
divert the angler’s attention from the 
usually superior fishing to be found in far 
places. We all like to get away to 
the north country for a fishing 
holiday. Maine invites us to try for 
large speckled trout in lakes and 
streams of famed beauty. Quebec 
lures us with its promise of leaping 
ouananiche. Ontario holds within 
her province some of the world’s 
finest small-mouth black-bass fish- 
ing. Many of her waters, too, con- 
tain the fighting muskalonge. 

We think of British Columbia 
and the high Sierras in terms of 
fighting steelheads, leaping rain- 
bows and dogged cutthroats. Those 
who delight in the tang of salt spray 
conjure up pictures of Avalon Bay, 
with its gamy tuna and slashing 
swordfish; of the lure of tropical 
waters, F lorida’s offer of sport with 
tarpon and sailfish; of Virginia’s 
rough strand, where the courageous 
channel bass plies through the surf. 

It should be given to every angler 
once in his lifetime, at least, to fish 
in far places. Many can afford to 
do it, but others must seek their 
sport close at home. We get into 
the habit of thinking that because 
fishing lies at our door necessarily 
the waters must be depleted. Once 
in a while, however, a big surprise 
comes to us. Someone snatches a 
record-breaker out from under our 
very noses, so to speak. 

Last summer the Fishing Editor 
got a pleasant surprise in this way. 
He had fished a certain stream in 
the Middle West for a number of 
years. His partner and he knew 
every inch of the little river, which 
few anglers would think of in terms 
of anything but trout weighing 
from a few ounces to a pound at 
the most. Last July a telegram was 
received from Partner saying that he had 
taken a 634-pound brown trout on a dry 
fly from this very brook. 

Most of the local anglers in the town 
near this stream pass it up. If they do fish 
there at all, they do so in a casual, half- 
hearted way. The angler who took this 
large fish, however, is a student of fishing 
conditions. He goes out consistently and 
studies his water carefully. He analyzes 
each riffle and pool, and by close compan- 
ionship with the stream he knows where 
fish should be caught. Then when condi- 
tions are right, he takes big fish. 

The winner of the first-prize wall-eyed 
pike, Mr. Walter Leipnitz, lives close to 
his fishing, and he is wise enough not to 
overlook opportunity. The object of this 
little introduction is not to convince 
anglers that they should scorn the far 
places, but rather that often surprising 
things happen almost in our back yards. 


If you cannot spare three weeks or a 
month in Canada or Florida, it may be 
possible to land a very large fish within 
a few miles of your home. Also, when 
your vacation is over, why stop fishing ? 
There are a great many possibilities for 
sport within a radius of twenty- -five to 
fifty miles of almost any city or town 
in the United States, and this does not ex- 
clude the great metropolis, New York City. 





W alter Leipnitz and his first-prize wall-eyed pike 


The following story concerns the cap- 
ture of a 13-pound 2-ounce first-prize 

wall-eyed pike which is classed as a close- 
to-home fish. Its length was 33 inches and 
its girth 1714 inches. It was taken at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, on October 31, 1926, 
in the Chippewa River. The rod was a 
jointed cane made by the Montague City 
Rod Company, the reel a Tripart, the line 
an Invincible, and the lure a live chub 
used in connection with a Prescott 
Spinner. 


CLOSE TO HOME 
By Walter Leipnitz 


CERTAIN October day spelled tough 
luck for a fellow fisherman. He was 
fishing in the Chippewa River, a short 
four blocks from my home. Two large 
wall-eyed pike broke away from him. 
That started me in pursuit of a big enough 


fish to enter in the Fretp AND STREAM 
Big Fish Contest. 

I couldn’t help getting enthusiastic be- 
cause it seemed that almost every day 
some fisherman came in with a story of a 
big one that had got away. I often won- 
dered why I never had the luck to hook 
on to one of these old lunkers. I had the 
finest live minnows obtainable, and I 
knew my tackle was right. 

Deciding to stick to the old form- 
ula of try, try again, I slipped out 
on a beautiful day while the wife 
and kiddies were at a show. After 
dipping out about a dozen large 
minnows from the tank which I 
keep in the basement, I gathered 
up my tackle and headed for the 
river. My favorite spot was near 
an old sawmill. At the fishing 
grounds I was greeted by several 
friends who were also trying for 
wall-eyes. 

My first cast was where the two 
wall-eyed pike escaped from my 
friend. I fished this pool consistent- 
ly for some time without results. 
No one seemed to be doing any- 
thing in spite of fine conditions. 
The paper mill had shut down that 
morning, and the water was right 
where we were fishing. Ordinarily 
we get fine sport at this spot. 


OR those who are unfamiliar 

with the wall-eyed pike it might 
be well to state that the fish feed 
largely on the bottom, and in this 
section, at least, live bait is a most 
effective lure. I find that wall-eyed 
pike will seldom pass up a good live 
chub in the month of October and 
even early in November. That is 
when I do most of my fishing. Any 
time after the first frost, which 
seems to drive the minnows down- 
river, wall-eyes begin to get active 
and hunt their food. 

An ideal day is one when the air 
has a tang of frost and you can see 
your breath. If you have to move 
around a bit to keep warmed up, so 
much the better. I find early morn- 
ings and late afternoons the most 
fruitful times for catching wall- 
eyes even as late in the season as October. 
Very often before sunup the fish will bite 
fast and furiously, only to stop as if ty 
magic. Then there is nothing doing vatii 
late afternoon. 

It was now slightly after three o'clock, 
and none of us had had any success what- 
ever. Then at last one of the boys got a 
strike. After the fish had run off what 
seemed to be a lot of line, the fisherman 
struck. The pike, however, turned out to 
be a disappointment. It was only fifteen 
inches in length. But that sort of helped 
matters a bit, and we felt encouraged. 
Things were slow, however, for some 
time, and I decided to move down below a 
way, where a sand-bar juts out directly 
in front of the sawmill. Here the water 
was quite low. 

I put on a nice five-inch sucker and cast 
out into the quiet water. Often the old 
maxim, “The (Continued on page 85) 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


DO BE CAREFUL 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


EALLY, you know one should be 
careful how he uses a _ lethal 
weapon. Aside from the discomfort 
one may cause and the embarrass- 

ing moments sure to follow for oneself, it 
is really a gross breach of etiquette to pot 
one’s host or one’s guests or, for that mat- 
ter, the unfortunate bystander who may 
intercept a carelessly loosed charge. 

Everyone resents it. Not only the 
tim, but all of his 
friends. I was shot 
once by a southern 
gentleman and some 
of my acquaintances 
wanted to go and 
mob him, despite 
the fact that he was 
a native and I was 
not. So one never 
knows. Whatever 
you do, don’t! I 
adjure, you don’t, as 
a stranger, shoot a 
fellow sportsman in 
his home town. 
There are often 
serious conse- 
quences. 

Personally, Ihave 
been shot at in times 
of peace on three 
different occasions 
and hit once. Since 
then I have taken a 
distinct aversion to 
it. I would like to 
digress here for 
sufficient time to 
state that there were 
no irate husbands 
or back door exits 
connected with these episodes in my shoot- 
ing career. It all came in the line of legit- 
imate sport. All of this might be said to 
bespeak discretion more than morality, but 
to be serious— 

There is an appalling number of shoot- 
ing accidents in the United States. It is 
to be expected. Not only are there more 
shooters in this country, but there is a 
far smaller percentage of well schooled 
sportsmen. 

In Europe many of the shooters are of 
the wealthy class who grew up under the 
strict direction of their forebears or a 
trusted keeper, and whose shooting is a 
white collar social event where careless- 
ness with a gun is as great’ a breach of 
good form as eating peas with a knife. 
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The Guns 


At Fishers 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 











Those of the lower strata of society, the 
yeoman type, are sufficiently often in the 
eyes of the others to know and appre- 
ciate and adopt good form with a gun. 





Here, quite the other order of affairs 
prevails. Form in shooting, except by a 
few globe trotters and nice old gentlemen, 
is almost unknown, and every immigrant 
who lands upon our shores, “having burst 
the shackles of European bondage,” feels 
it incumbent upon himself to prove his 
emancipation by begging, borrowing or 
stealing a gun with which to fare forth 
and “shoot da litela birts.” And he does! 
Everyone he sees sitting in a bush, not to 
speak of the farmer’s cow that often comes 
in for its fair share of the sport, and some 
times old Ruben himself. 

This is the answer to the appalling num- 
ber of fatalities in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, which a large part of the 
square-head immigration flooded in years 


Island, Mr. David 1 Vagstaf and the writer, 
A game where one must be careful 


gone by. Wherever there is good shooting 
to be had and a large percentage of the 
population is European immigrants, statis- 
tics show that we have a high average of 
sporting fatalities. The type of men, both 
rich and poor, who can get any shooting 
in Europe is not the class that come here 
as laborers and who never have a gun in 
their hand until they land at Ellis Island, 
though they are adept in the use of snares 
and bird lime as poachers and have the 
same ethics with the gun. 

My first experience as a target was in 
the Adirondacks 
when a boy. I was 
still hunting and 
wore a white 
sweater, which I 
thought conspicuous 
enough, though, as 
a matter of fact, it 
is a very question- 
able protection, as 
a deer’s stern is 
the same color and 
about the only part 
of a startled buck 
one sees. 


SAT down upon 

a stump to rest 
and smoke, and as I 
loaded my pipe in 
a leisurely fashion 
I was startled by a 
shot across the val- 
ley. The second shot 
struck my stump 
and I arose in my 
wrath (or terror) 
and emptied a 35 
W. C. F. at the spot 
where the flashcame 
from. There was no 
retaliating fire, but 
some one went up that valley as if the 
devil was after him. I recommend the 
procedure to all other human targets. It 
is the quickest and most effective method 
of telling yonder nimrod that you are not 
a deer, and is a nice way to let him ex- 
perience just how you felt under similar 
conditions. 

My second experience was in Maryland 
when on a quail shoot. I had to shoot with 
a friend of my host the day before who 
was of that ‘objectionable variety that 
rushes forward to retrieve every bird 
grassed, and sometimes remarks that he 
paiticularly noticed that you shot low or 
bet ind. I refused gracefully: an invitation 
to let him shoot over my dog the following 
day, but luck was against me, I ran into 
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Class B racing records 
(average)equalled by the 
first 200 stock Speedsters 





--+ brand new - - - stiff --- unlimbered / 


time 


the first 200 Speedsters were re- 
: yerog Boo races ) was 


Straight from the production line, a 
quired to equal or exceed 22, \_ LA 


m. p. h. on regular stock speed ( 1927 Boars 

hulls before being OK’d for Now war mp 

shipment to users. 717 

The average of these test runs, S eastel rove 
twice timed on an accurately yery ef must Poer- / 
surveyed course, was better \7/ 3 nd sti of suc pipmen ’ 


motors passed their speed tests 


than 22.9 m. p. h. 95% of these a pable 
within the first 20 minutes. 


forma" ce 


No preliminary grooming or h 
breaking-in. Noracing propellers. Lw W <<, 
Nostripping of mufflers. Just ordi- "a 

nary Speedsters, exactly as they put it 

go into the hands of every user. 


The big point is — you’ve got race- winning speed to 
start with. Full information on the Super Elto Speedster 
gladly sent on request. Elto Outboard Motor Company, Ole 
Evinrude. President, Mason Street, Dept. D, Milwaukee. 


Nhe Super thto 3 | <= 
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Pipe Smoker Lured 
By Aroma of Fellow 
Smoker’s Tobacco 





Many a man has flirted with the belle 
of a fancy dress ball, only to find, when 
the time came to unmask, that he had 
been attracted by his own wife. The| 
same thing can happen in the case of a_ 


man’s favorite smoking tobacco. In 


fact, it Aas. Read the following letter: 


Boston, Mass., 
April 21, 1927 
Larus & Bros. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
This morning I had a smoking adventure 
worth recording. 

Next to me in the smoking car a gentle- 
man was puffing his pipe contentedly. I 
was not smoking at the moment, and the 
aroma of his tobacco intrigued me ex- 
ceedingly. For twelve years I had smoked 
Edgeworth without being tempted by any 
other brand, but the fragrance emanating 
from the pipe of the gentleman beside 
me was so agreeable that I could not 
resist the temptation to speak of it. 

“That is wonderfully fragrant tobacco 
you have there,” I remarked. ‘Would 
you mind telling me the name of it?” 


“Tt is Edgeworth,” he answered. 


We then congratulated each other upon 
our mutual good taste, and I decided that 
I would continue to use his brand and 


mine. 


Sincerely yours, 


S. Bf. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 
Let us you 
free samples of Edge- | 
worth so that you may | 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, | 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and 
you buy it, for it 








send 


whenever 


never changes in 
quality. 

Write 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 18 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special 
week-end-size can for 35c that is just the 
thing for outdoor men who love their pipes. | 


your 





| 
On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
es Edgeworth Station. Wave iemeth fp 


(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles 
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Field and Stream—January, 1928 


him and had to suffer his presence or call 
off the shoot. 

An hour later, after he had retrieved 
two more of my birds, one got up in 
an open stubble field and flew directly 
from him towards me. I was slightly 
behind him and as he whirled and fired at 
thirty yards I had only time to drop my 
head. The bird fell at my feet, dead— 
funny, but I noticed that in the fraction 
of time before I felt a ton of brick smash 
into me with a feeling that I was burning 
up. ~ 

Sixty-eight No. 8’s were in my face, 
hands, neck and chest. If he had not bor- 
rowed some of my shells to shoot me with 
which happened to be brush loads with 
spreaders in them, I would not be shoot- 
ing today and enjoying life as I am. 





bore. Whether it was accidental or de- 
liberate murder hung upon how far the 
deceased was from the muzzle of the gun, 
It was my place to prove that, but justice 
is peculiar—I never had a chance to tell 
the jury what I thought. 

At any rate, you will pardon me if I 
pose as a bit of an authority about acci- 
dental shootings with so much intimate 
acquaintance with them. 

A very dear friend has asked me to 
participate in a deer hunt in the Adiron- 
dacks. Funny, but I am afraid to go, after 
so many years of shooting in the North, 
where one seldom sees another hunter. 
Right now I want to say that any one 
who wants to practice on me again wants 
to get me. I am tired of being shot at. 
And “didn’t know it was me” don’t count 


Fishers Island trials—note the flying bird in the center of the picture 


Many times in Frecp & Stream Ed 
Crossman and others have kidded me 
about an old “fore and after” British cap 
which I affected shooting. As a matter of 
fact, I have a strong affection for it. If I 
had not worn it that day I could not see 
to write, much less shoot. I still have three 
shot under the right eye, where the peak 
of the cap ended. Thank St. Hubert it 
was not shorter. 

Ten years later I was back there shoot- 
ing again and heard that my pot-shooting 
friend had never returned to the little 
town of his birth since the day he helped 
take me to a doctor. 

Shooting on a northern lake when I 
was only a youngster, writing my first 
sporting experience for Fretp & STREAM, 
I was driven ashore by a snow squall and 
as I drew my boat up on the beach I 
encountered another young fellow landing 
at the same place. As I walked up to the 
house, he was busily engaged in removing 
the decoys from his skiff. Standing talk- 
ing to the farmer with whom I stayed, I 
heard a shot, but thought nothing of it 
except that he had secured a shot at some 
bird off shore. 

Twilight came and he had not returned; 
so we went down the steep bluff to the 
beach. The poor boy was lying about ten 
paces from the boat with a horrible trail 
of blood smearing the fresh snow—a ter- 
rific hole was blown in his chest. He had 
apparently lifted his old hammer gun by 
the muzzle and the hammer had caught 
on the seat and snapped back. He had 
been dead for two hours. 

Last year I had to appear as a State 
witness in a murder trial. A man had shot 
a visiting friend in his home with a twelve 





from now on! ! We hunters have got to 
defend ourselves. , 

There is an infinite variety of careless 
actions which may prove fatal. There is 
the man who habitually climbs a rail fence 
or crawls through a wire one with a gun 
at full cock. 

Some pedantic old fossils insist on the 
removal of the shells. This is not neces- 
sary, but break the gun and place your 
thumb over the breech to keep your shells 
from falling out. 

There is the fellow who always draws 
a gun towards him by the muzzle from a 
boat or over a stonewall. At no time should 
a gun be picked up in any way but by the 
grip and, whether on the shoulder, across 
the arm, or any other way, it should be 
grasped by the grip. One cannot stumble 
then and lose control over the direction 
of the muzzle. 


HERE is the man who leaves loaded 

guns standing carelessly against a 
wall to fall over or be picked up by some 
moron who does not know anything about 
a gun. Of course, they have no business 
picking up strange guns, but they do. 
We are responsible for their welfare, 
that’s why we have lifesavers and traffic 
cops. 

There is the idiot who points his gun 
carelessly at another, or deliberately in 
elephantine humor. In the first place, 
politely remind him of it. Don’t overlook 
it, noticeably step aside, or pointedly look 
at his gun. This is usually sufficient to 
draw an apology from him. In the second 
place, promptly walk up to him and smash 
him in the face. 

There is the careless or callous chap 
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in at Cal., Sept, 
, 1927. Evinrudes finished 
st, second and third in 2 
field of 20 entries on a 4% 
mile course with twelve turns. 
Winning time, 9:53._ Picture ze 
shows entrants rounding ¢ 
buoy near the judges’ bench. 


88 Miles Record Open Sea Run 


LIMAXING victory after victory in racing 

meets, featured by decisively winning in seven 

of America’s largest official regattas, a stock model 

Evinrude FASTWIN completed one of the most 

remarkable speed-endurance runs of the year on 
October 17th. 

Setting out over 88 miles of open sea between 






Pronto”, Hazzard’s 100 pound, 12 foot boat, was 
swamped to the gunwales at times, but Evinrude 
FASTWIN, weighing but 49 pounds, never missed 
a shot. 

Watch Evinrude in 1928! 


Despite a year filled with records made and 









































got to Santa Barbara and Redondo Beach, California, records broken, despite scores of complimentary 
witead Henry Hazzard covered the 88 miles in exactly letters from enthusiastic Evinrude dealers and users 
awe is four hours and fifty-five minutes—making phe- all over the world, the Evinrude Motor Company's 

fence nomenal average speed. plans for 1928 are going full speed ahead to again 
a gun Heavy fog, making the shore line and obstruc- offer more power per pound and more features 
nthe tions invisible, compelled but one stop. “Muy per dollar. Watch Evinrude in 1928! 
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FILSON MACKINAW 
CRUISING COAT 


Ideal protection for the outdoor man. Roomy, long 
wearing. Five generous pockets including large one 
clear across the back. Choice of red and black plaid. 
green and black plaid, gray and black plaid, or 
plain red. Price $15. Order one inch larger than 
white collar measure. 


The Famous Filson 80—same type garment, all- 
woo!, but in red plaid or green plaid only, $10.00. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog ‘‘A”’. 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 














DUCK HUNTERS! 





on cold frosty 


Keep your hands dry 

mornings with 
Para-Wear Gloves 

For setting out and picking up Decoys 

and Retrieving Dead Birds. 

No More Wet Cold Hands 

Send $1.00 Money Order and we will 

mail to any address one pair of these 

Wind and Moisture Proof Gloves. 

MASTER CORD BELT COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
Auto Fan Belts and Para-Wear Gloves 
3102 Downing DENVER, COLO. 
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ber Co’s Recoil Pad 
Akron&) . Leather 
B. 


moulded red vies 
none better. From 
dealer or direct. Akron 
$2; Norka $1.50; 
H. R. B. $3.25; 

py Air Cushion 

$3.00. Address Dept. B. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 BROADWAY, CHICAGO 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. 























HARRIS TWEED 
The cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. Suit-lengths cut to 
order and sent postage paid. Patterns 
free on stating les desired. 
Newall, 418 Stornoway, Scotland 
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who has not sufficient self restraint to 
watch where he is shooting and takes dan- 
gerously close chances with his compan- 
ions, particularly in thick cover.Let his 
action be sufficient warning. Avoid him 
as a shooting companion. 

Shot charges do strange things at the 
best. A week ago, a pellet of shot fired 
some fifteen yards in front of me and 
about forty feet over my head, struck me 
on the hat. Simply a deformed pellet that 
went off the muzzle at an acute angle, 
but it might ruin an eye. 

Then there is the man who shoots at 
anything that moves. He should get a turn 
in the cooler to reduce his blood pressure. 


NOTHER cause of accidents is the 

fellow who in company always crowds 
forward. Sometimes he gets it inadvert- 
ently when in thick cover. 

Other causes of trouble are cheap or 
worn out guns. Best give owners of such 
a wide berth anyway, even if their old 
guns are not liable to blow up. You can 
often judge the workman by his tools. 

I would also caution against another 
cause of trouble which is increasing. One 


| cannot drop a twelve bore shell through a 


ten bore or a sixteen through a twelve, 
but a twenty bore shell dropped into a 
twelve will disappear, as it will slide down 
until the rim strikes the cone, where it 
will stick. One may drop two shells into 
the breech of a twelve bore, one of which 
is a twenty, picked up with a bunch of 
loose shells and put in the pocket. 

The twenty bore case will perform as 
described. The shooter may open the gun, 
never notice the twenty stuck below the 
chamber and, thinking he neglected to fill 
that barrel, drop a twelve gauge shell on 
top of it. The twenty bore shell is exploded 
right where the barrel is thinnest and, of 
course, with disastrous effect. The gun is 
always ruined, and usually a hand lost as 


| well. I had two guns brought to me within 


a year which I am sure were so wrecked. 
The British sporting papers have been 
devoting considerable attention to it. It is 
increasing because of the increased use of 
the twenty bore. If you own both twelve 
and twenty bores, take every possible pre- 
caution to keep your shells separated. 

Please do not think that I am an old 
fuss budget that would make caution 
laborious. There is no one more tiresome 
then the over-cautious hunter. And, strange 
to say, I have observed that he is often 
quite the most dangerous. 

Watch the chap who is always caution- 
ing others, or going-to absurd extremes to 
show how careful he is. Nine times out of 
ten he is one of those slow shots who will 
swing on a bird and follow it in a half 
circle before he lets off. Such a man is far 
more dangerous than the snap shot who 
tosses his gun to his shoulder and lets off 
as the butt touches him. For the pokey 
shot is always, due to his preoccupation 
in following his bird, shooting near some 
one else. 

For several years I have had the dis- 
tinction of acting as gun for the Field 
Trials held at Fishers Island by the 
English Springer Spaniel Association. 
Shooting over twenty to thirty dogs a 
day in front of a gallery of two or three 
hundred critical sportsmen who are spread 
out in a large arc behind the guns, with 
your fellow gun, two judges and two 
handlers out with you, it often takes a 
bit of shooting to drop your birds smartly, 
sometimes at long range, sometimes right 
under the gun, sometimes rocking over 
head and going back towards the crowd. 
One is constantly on the qui vive, realiz- 
ing that a miss will be noted and may 
react unfortunately to the disadvantage of 
one of the best dogs in his class. It is no 


shooting for a careless man, or one who 
cannot make an instant decision to par- 
ticipate in. My fellow gun, Mr. David 
Wagstaff, of whom I show a picture here- 
with, is one of the steadiest—and, at the 
same time, fastest shots that it has ever 
been my pleasure to shoot with. Such a 
man is never a danger to himself or to 
anybody around him. We have absolute 
confidence in each other, and there is 
never any question as to who should shoot, 
nor a slip-up by one waiting for the other. 
Confidence in one’s companion is one of 
the most important things in game shoot- 
ing. It is this confidence that makes the 
Fishers Island Trials, despite the critical 
eyes behind us, one of the most pleasant 
shoots that I participate in each season. 

I shocked a correspondent some time 
ago who said he had never had a gun go 
off by accident, by telling him that he had 
not had a great deal of experience. I 
have had my gun go off several times in 
twenty-five years of shooting. It is em- 
barrassing, but not a cause for worry. I 
knew where it was pointed. 

I have had one or two testy old codgers 
say “ young man, is that safety on?” NO! 
it’s not on! Furthermore, when I am look- 
ing for game it never is on. A gun is made 
to shoot and to kill, hence it is a highly 
dangerous instrument, and should always 
be treated as such. I never have a safety 
on unless I am walking up a road from 
one bit of cover to another and have re- 
laxed my vigilance for game. 

When I enter a car or a house the gun 
is empty. When I cross a wall or a fence 
it is open. I am not trusting a safety. I 
would as soon have a gun without a 
safety. One knows it is always ready to 
go off and will take more precaution with 
it. In fact, I have some such guns now. 

But do be careful. The man who shoots 
another has a lot of misery in store for 
himself. 


A .410 GAUGE PUMP GUN 
By C. M. Vaiden 


FTER waiting hopefully several years 
for some venturesome manufacturer 
to bring out a .410 pump gun I decided to 
build one of my own. It was a rash de- 
cision I soon had reason to believe. How- 
ever after some months of filing and 
fitting, meanwhile resisting several im- 
pulses to chuck the works in the garbage 
pail, the job was finally completed. 


The results are as follows: 


ASE AGERE OS MS ot 54# 
ee gt ee eee. 4214" 
Length oF Barrel... 5... s. ccc: 23” 


Chambered for 2% shell. 

Capacity, 6 shots (with 5 in maga- 
zine). 

The stock dimensions are: length 
1334”, drop at comb 1%”, drop at 
heel 214”. 

The mechanism and general lines are 
practically a copy of a well known stand- 
ard model. This I risked for several rea- 
sons—one being that I did not believe the 
company would sue me for infringement 
if I promised not to sell the gun, second 
reason being that I wanted a gun, not an 
ge ag to experiment. I got enough 

the latter trying to devise tools with 
which to do the job. 

Quite a variety of steels enter into the 
construction of the gun. An old style 
Stevens single shot gun furnished the 
barrel. This was turned down, threaded 
and fitted to the receiver, it being neces- 
sary to cut off several inches at the breach 
to remove the welded lug, then ream out 
a new chamber. 

The magazine tube and action slide are 
Shelby tubing. The receiver was milled 
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from a piece of 2” nickel steel shaft, no 
heat treatment “being attempted. The 
breach bolt, hammer, firing-pin and trig- 
ger sear are tough tool steel, hardened by 
tempering, which is open to criticism. The 
remaining working parts being of mild 
steel, case hardened. 


our California quail, grouse, doves and 
cotton-tails. I find up to 30 yards it kills 
like a 22 rifle, and you have to hold almost 
as close. A few clean kills with this gauge 
bring me more satisfaction than a limit 
with the old 12 gauge. 

This winter I intend to try it out on 





The home-made .410 bore repeater 


In defense of these hardened parts I re- 
call a gun made by my brother years ago 
while we were kids living on a farm. The 

barrel was 14” gas pipe and the hammer 
was filed from a cast iron stove lid. 
Strange to say the barrel blew up after 
months of use but the hammer never 
failed. 

As to the purpose of the gun, I have 
already had experience with the .410 on 


ruddy ducks on which there will be more 
to report later. 

My friends have shown a great deal of 
interest in the gun and several dealers 
have informed me that they have inquiries 
for a .410 pump. 

I would like to see the gun on the mar- 
ket and would buy another if I could. 
However a .410 is a .410 and I do not 
plan yet on selling the old 12 gauge. 


THE SAVAGE-SPRINGFIELD 
By Captain Edward C. Crossman 





“The rifle, with bolt open 


HIS here, now, band-wagon into 
which folks are always climbing. 
One of the most popular of these musi- 
cal busses is entitled .30-1906 and refers 
to a highly popular type of cartridge 
originally designed twenty odd years ago 
for our Army but used for a great many 
other purposes not unconnected with the 
opening of the season on big game here 
and there—mostly there. 

Things have come to such a pass that 
the rifle maker not turning out a rifle to 
shoot this cartridge is looked upon as 
not really making rifles. After this dirty 
crack I expect that my Marlin friends will 
have something to say to me after the 
meeting is over—but I didn’t create this 


Es ia at 


situation, I am merely commenting upon it. 
Anyhow seeing that Winchester and 
Remington and the Springfield Armory 
and various British and German sporting 
rifle makers and a passel of American 
make-em-over artists are all turning out 
rifles for said .30 cal. 1906 cartridge, while 
Winchester has abandoned the manufac- 
ture of the only lever action rifle ever 
made for this ammunition in favor of its 
bolt type, it is not surprising to find one 
more rifle maker clambering over the left 
rear wheel and picking him out a seat 
and tuning up the loud bassoon or the 
bull-fiddle or the jewsharp or whatever 
instrument he feels best able to play. 
This maker is none other than the 


An over-all view of the gun 
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1927 


Another Champion- 
ship Year for the 
Championship 


L.C,. SMITH GUNS 


Field Grade Guns retail 
at $40. Other Models to 
$1,125. 


Five new World's Records, 
the 1927 Grand American 
Handicap and hundreds of lesser shoots 
further attest the prowess of L. 4 
Smith Gun Shooters and the accuracy 
and superiority of L. C. Smith Guns. 

These are trapshooting achievements. 
But when you shoot any L. C. Smith 
Gun, your bags are fuller, cripples fewer 
and satisfaction greater. 

Your dealer is anxious to show you 
these top-notch shotguns. Visit him or 
write for Booklet A-40. 


HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the last Grand American 














ubber-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 












TIlustrating 
one piece suit 








Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $13.50 (either one or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid, 

Booklet free upon request 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 
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Savage Arms Co. located up at Utica—the 
one in New York state, not in North 

Africa. 

This composition from now on will be 
devoted to reciting what facts I have been 
able to dig out by some six weeks con- 
templation and shooting of the Savage 
effort to throw and hog-tie a fair propor- 
tion of the number of customers who want 
30-1906 rifles each year. 

The new rifle—to prevent your turning 
over and reading the last page first to get 
the solution of the great mystery—is none 
other than an enlarged and_ slightly 
changed version of the bolt action rifle 
they have been making for some time for 
the .22 and the .25-20 and the .32-20 car- 
tridges. All of which will serve as a sur- 
prise to those logical minded brethren 
who would naturally expect such a rifle 
to be a development of the Model 1920 
sporter which has been made for the .250 
and for the .300. 

Such, however, is not the case. 


HE new rifle, which has been kept a 

dark secret for a year, and of which 
only one experimental model has left the 
works and is now reposing in my gun 
cabinet to the disgust and disapproval of 
my sporting Springfields, is a bolt action, 
box magazine arm, weighing 7% tbs. and 
wearing a 24-inch barrel which is the 
same as the length of the service Spring- 
field. This, and its preference in the way 
of food, constitute about the only points 
of similarity. 

The receiver is the familiar housed-in 
type seen on the earlier Savage bolt action 
sporters I have mentioned for the little 
cartridges. The magazine is a detachable 
box, single column, protruding about 4% 
inch from the lower receiver line, and 
holding just four “hulls.” However by art- 
fully slipping one into the chamber prior 
to introducing the filled magazine into the 
rifle, the arm will hold five as you have 
likely figured out. 

The rifle flies in the face of, and like- 
wise kicks the pants of the oft-repeated 
declaration that a bolt action arm should 
be locked at the head of the shell. The 
locking lugs of this rifle have nothing to 
do with the head of the shell except 
through the medium of various sections 
of bolt, to hold the head where it belongs 
until the fuss is over. 

Said lugs turn into the receiver and lock 
the bolt at a point just 454 inches from the 
shell-head. What is more and worse of it, 
if our engineering theories have been 
right, the portion of the bolt that supports 
the head of the shell is not the portion 
that wears the locking lugs. 

To make this matter clear before aban- 
doning the discussion to the brothers who 
help fill up the gun departments with cor- 
respondence, the bolt of this rifle is com- 
posed outwardly of three sections like the 
stove-pipe of the colored brother who lives 
somewhere south of the Mason & Dixon 
line in one of the states popularized by 
Tin-Pan Alley and its popular songs. 

The front four inches of said bolt is a 
hollow cylinder through which passes the 
firing pin, and wearing on its front end a 
pair of ordinary hook extractors pinned 
into the bolt head. However there are no 
lugs at this point; so far as lugs go it is 
a mere muley-cow. Back of this four-inch 
section is the bolt proper carrying the 
locking lugs and the bolt handle, and the 
cocking cam for pushing back the firing 
pin as the rifle is opened. Back of this 17 
inch section is a sleeve of the same diame- 
ter and same length which encircles the 
cocking piece and its shank which is 
pinned to the firing pin itself. 

When you take the bolt apart down to 
the last under-garment including the two 
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extractors, with their pins and_ spiral 
springs, you count fourteen pieces. By 
leaving in the extractors you get only 
eight pieces—bolt cylinder, which is the 
front part, bolt, bolt-sleeve, firing pin, 
cocking piece, main spring and the two 
assembly pins. 

You take this bolt down by pulling or 
pushing out two pins, the front one the 
pin which bears on the cocking cam in 
the bolt, the rear one a lateral pin against 
which the rear end of the main spring 
thrusts. 

As later in the story will develop, the 
bolt is amply strong. 

The two locking lugs, which have more 
area than those of the Springfield, turn 
into recesses in the very heavy receiver 
walls aft of the 3-inch ejection port milled 
in the right wall of the housed-in receiver. 
The bolt handle also turns down into a 
recess cut in the receiver wall, making a 
safety lug fully as effective—if not more 
so—as the safety lug on the Springfield. 

So far as cleverness of design and sim- 
plicity are concerned I should not hand 
the Savage people any bouquets of $20 
per doz. American Beauties for their work 
on this bolt, in fact I am not sure that I 
would go to any expense at all for flowers 
for this purpose. However it compares 
quite favorably with some of the gosh- 
awful freaks put out by inspired makers 
of wild-cat and wild-buffalo rifles which 
have been peddled around the country to 
incautious buyers. 

This bolt partly compresses the main 
spring when you open the rifle, but to a 
less extent than the Springfield. The result 
is that the rifle is highly unpleasant to 
work slowly because of the thrust neces- 
sary to give in closing it to overcome 
spring resistance. Worked earnestly as 
you’d work a rifle after the deer you se- 
lected had turned his back and gone away 
from there upon your first shot, it is a fast 
and nifty little action and this spring stuff 
does not show at all. 

The reason for said fast action is that the 
bolt has just one inch less travel than the 
Springfield, and in turn the reason for this 
seemingly queer situation is that the 
point of the bullet of the topmost shell in 
the magazine lies practically within the 
chamber mouth before it moves forward. 

There being no lecking lug recesses in 
the receiver, there is no dead-space for the 
shell to cross before it reaches home in the 
chamber, hence the total travel of the 
loaded cartridge is practically only its 
length—and its length is 336 inches over all. 


F you will take your Mauser, or Spring- 

field, or Model 54 or Remington and ex- 
amine the route of the shell’s travel, the 
matter will be plain to you. 

The ignition of this rifle is very short 
and snappy, roughly 3 inch against % 
inch for the Springfield. It has a regular 
knurled cocking piece as on the Spring- 
field, its shank extending forward and 
pinned to the firing pin proper, which in 
turn is a rectangular bar. 

The trigger pull is of the variety known 
as “fixed,” like the ordinary hammer rifle 
or Savage lever action. This particular 
pull is good, but fixed pulls on bolt action 
rifles are not always a high success as 
witness the Remington Model Thirty 
which, as Whelen says, needs only a new 
stock and a Model 1917 trigger to make 
a good rifle. All of which reminds me of 
the pilot of the river steamboat which 
kept running aground and who said that 
all she needed was a bit more sheer. Mark 
Twain remarked that what she apparently 
needed was a pair of stilts. 

The safety is that rocker type in which 
you push down on one side and she bobs 
up serenely on the other side of the rifle. 
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It locks only the trigger, not the firing pin 
as does the safety of practically every 
other bolt action rifle. Not so good. 

As I before remarked this rifle has the 
regular housed in receiver found on the 
.22 and 25-20 Savage of which this is a 
development. From the left side it is as 
homely as the devil, appearing much like 
an automatic rifle. Without doubt the bolt 
is pretty well protected from dirt, snow, 
leaves or sand, a serious thing with all 
bolt action rifles. Some of them of mili- 
tary type have separate bolt covers which 
do not rotate, merely to block the entrance 
of foreign substances which might inter- 
fere with the bolt. Certain Japanese and 
British service rifles are examples. 

The same housing, however, on the 
Savage, would make it more difficult to 
clean out if the rifle did get a thorough 
sanding. 


HE rifle cannot be clip-loaded. The 

magazine scheme is objectionable in 
that the magazine protrudes at the balance 
of the rifle, where it would be carried in the 
hand at the “trail” position and is more 
or less of a nuisance. Also I am not sure 
that a fall would not damage or cause the 
magazine to fall out. 

It has certain arguments in favor of it, 
the same being that the rifle may be re- 
charged without opening the bolt, which 
European rifle makers have claimed is an 
advantage in the event of a tight corner 
where you may want to shoot—or may 
have to shoot whether you want to or not 
—at an instant’s notice. 

Also you can hurriedly change the type 
of ammunition in the magazine by slipping 
out one and inserting another without 
opening the rifle or fussing with separate 
shells. 

Magazine catch is on the right side of 
the receiver close to the magazine and 
quite convenient to the fingers of the left 
hand as they encircle said magazine. I am 
not sure that it is not too darn convenient 
and the pleased hunstman may find his 
magazine and four hulls missing when he 
gets ready to use the rifle. However, this 
again is mere theory. 

The rifle is handy and well balanced and 
very pleasing to shoot. Rifling is 6-groove, 
right hand in type and to Springfield 
dimensions. Rifle accepted the normal 
head-space gauges. 

Front sight base is a ramp with milled 
surface, fitted with cross-slot to take any 
standard American hunting rifle sight 
having a base. This is a good move. Sav- 
age front sights have been poor since that 
famous dog Heck graduated from a milk 
diet. Rear sight equipment not decided on 
at this writing, November 7th. Experi- 
mental rifle had folding rear Lyman leaf 
and Lyman receiver peep sight. 

The stock of the rifle is comfortable, 
with a good hand-filling fore-stock but 
with a grip that looks like the devil in its 
excessive drop below the line of the stock. 
In the desizn of this rifle they stuck the 
trigger so far forward under the action 
that the question arises whether they can 
ever make a good looking grip out of it. 
However this stock is purely experimental 
sO my adverse criticism does not neces- 
sarily apply to the finished article. 

The bolt of the rifle is prevented from 
coming on out and slapping you in the 
beak or beezer when you operate it by the 
customary Savage scheme of a trigger-bolt- 
stop. Holding back on the trigger lets the 
bolt slide over it. I trust that it works out 
better than the Model 1920, which in some 
instances broke off said trigger, and in 
others broke the thin bolt wall between 
the extractor collar groove and the groove 
cut in the bolt for the end of the trigger 
acting as the stop. 

The stock of the rifle is 13%4 inches 
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long, about right for offhand in the hands 
of the average man, drop is 1% inches by 
2% inches at the heel, both from the line 
of sight. There is too much toe to the butt 
plate and it is too small for comfort. 
Practical test of this rifle showed that 
the accuracy was Springfield standard so 
far as ordinary ammunition goes. Old 
150 gr. 1916 Frankford stuff gave 6 inch 
groups at 200 yards, which is as good as 
any Springfield will do with the old am- 
munition and the bead cut down to a flat 
top front sight I used. Only a telescope 
would show whether there was anything 
startling in the accuracy of the rifle. 


N 100 shots the rifle showed no mal- 

functions except the serious fault of lack 
of primary extraction with soft cases. The 
upward movement of the bolt handle does 
not cam the bolt back far enough to loosen 
the grip of a soft case and there remained, 
thereafter, only a straight pull to the rear 
which is never enough to remove a stick- 
ing case. It performed O K with ordinary 
cases, and the fault has been called to the 
attention of the factory with their state- 
ment that it will be corrected by changing 
the angle of this extracting cam in the 
receiver. 

After firing 50 shots—a precautionary 
measure lest the rifle be in no condition 
afterwards—I took it out to the 200 yard 
pit, tied it to a box, tied a long string to 
the trigger, and loaded it with one of 
Uncle Sam’s “blue pills” or proof cart- 
ridges, giving in this instance 75,000 tbs. 
instead of 50,000 for the average Spring- 
field ammunition. 

The rifle ate two of these without blink- 
ing. The bolt handle had to be pounded 
open each time because the smearing of 
the case sideways locked the bolt in the 
receiver, but there was no evidence of gas 
escape to the rear although when the 
dropped primers were put back in the 
fired cases, there was a margin of 1/16th 
inch left all around the primer in its 
pocket. The head-space remained un- 
changed indicating no set-back to the bolt 
or locking shoulders. The factory stated 
that they had fired five rounds of proof 
stuff in this rifle before sending it on to me. 

In fifty shots more the rifle did not 
develop any trouble of any sort aside from 
this primary extraction fault. It is quite 
pleasant to shoot, works fast and snappy, 
and is going to suit a lot of brothers who 
like just this sort of a rifle. All of which 
remark you will note admits of a lot of 
territory. 


M+ opinion of the rifle is merely this. 
The brother who now shoots the 
Springfield, or who likes to load and reload 
and take his pet to his trundle bed with him 
and use it a lot out of the game season, 1s 
not going to buy this rifle. I expect more 
or less stretch to the bolt locked where it 
is, and more or less difficulty in reloading 
shells for it. The objections to this type of 
locking are somewhat offset by the fact 
that by no possibility can a ruptured shell 
head let out gas and rip off the receiver 
ring and let the bolt out, as has happened 
with Springfield or Mauser. Locking the 
bolt at the head of the case also locks it at 
the weakest point of the rifle if a weak 
case or a heavy overload ruptures the 
head of the shell, which in a bolt action 
rifle is not supported at the sides of the 
cannelure. : 

It is a handy, light, snappy-action rifle, 
quite comfortable to shoot, quite accurate, 
evidently, reliable in function, fast in 
ignition and well protected from the en- 
trance of dirt or snow or leaves into the 
bolt mechanism. It will find favor in the 
eyes of a great many hunters—but mostly 
those who are not cranks and who use their 
rifles for only the annual big game hunt. 


50 


I can only say as to my own reactions 
that any party who drives clear out in the 
tules to my house expects to buy one or ali 
of my Springfields at a large discount be- 
cause this Super-Savage is on the market, 
will have a nice drive for his pains. 

All of which may show that I consider 
the Springfield as much the better rifle, 
or that I am entirely prejudiced after 
having used this rifle continuously for the 
past twenty years. 

P. S.: After this story was all writ, 
signed, sealed, and almost delivered, comes 
the word from the Savage folks that the 
rifle will also be chambered for the 30-30, 
.250 and .300 cartridges; that it will come 
with open sights as standard equipment, 
and that due to the fact that in its con- 
struction many of the tools used in the 
other rifles could be used, it will retail for 
about 30% less than the other commercial 
rifles made for this type of cartridge. 

For which 30% we can forgive much of 
the theoretical criticism of the bolt assem- 
bly and other moot points because in the 
hands of the average man he can use the 
difference in ducats to greater advantage 
than he can use a bolt that takes to pieces 
by a twist of the wrist. 


TRAPSHOOTING ASIS AND AS IT 
WAS 


By Charles G. Blandford 


ECENTLY, the writer attended the 
preliminary to the Amateur Clay- 
bird Championship held at Travers Island 
under the auspices of The New York 
Athletic Club. Ten years have elapsed 
since I attended my last tournament. It is 
astonishing what ten years can do to the 
Sport of Sports. 

First, outside of a few dyed-in-the- 
wool Clay Bird Smashers, the personnel 
of the devotees of trapshooting in the 
Metropolitan District has entirely changed. 
Being interested in knowing what had be- 
come of some of the Old Guard, who, a 
few years ago consistently held positions 
at the top of the columns in papers and 
magazines which carried the scores, I in- 
quired of some of the Old Timers who 
were present at the shoot and found that 
some had passed on to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, some had gone the booze route, 
some, unable to stand the strain after 
financial reverses, had been obliged to 
drop out, some, like myself, had lost the 
proper coordination of muscles and nerves 
and developing a bad case of flinching, had 
quit. While the greater number, tiring of 
the grind, had bought farms and gone 
back to the simple life. ; 

We all know that the shooting of live 
pigeons out of a trap was promoted to 
give the busy man, who had no oppor- 
tunity of going afield, a chance to indulge 
in his favorite sport, that of shooting 
game birds. And the flushing of a rangy 
Blue Rock from a collapsible trap was a 
sporting substitute for a quail out of a 
stubble. Live bird trapshooting was real 
sport. Men would gather from far and 
near, in the old days, to shoot at twenty- 
five live birds. Those live bird events were 
not run in feverish haste, to see how many 
pigeons a man could kill during a given 
time. If it happened to be a well heralded 
event, pigeons were obtained from coun- 
try Dealers who had a reputation for fur- 
nishing good lively birds. Usually, doubie 
the number of birds required, were pur- 
chased for the shoot and these were culled, 
so that none but the very best birds were 
trapped. : 

Carriers, or Blue Rocks, small-bodied 
birds with long wings were the most 
prized and an Expert could tell in the 
handling, whether they were the sort that 
would get away at the springing of the 
trap. Those chosen for the shoot were at 
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once liberated in a chicken house, or other 
low building, fed sparingly for a few days 
and kept frightened. This was done by 
someone with a scap net, who would try 
and catch them as they flew from perch 
to perch. After several onslaughts of this 
sort the birds would start to fly as soon 
as anyone was heard approaching the 
coop. Then came the shoot. There were 
no automobiles dashing up at the last 
minute, with men accoutered in sporty 
golf togs and other fancy paraphernalia, 
rushing to the club house for their favor- 
ite shot gun loads, which are in readiness. 
That is luxury. In the old days, live bird 
shooters loaded their own and they carried 
them with them to the shoots. Often, a 
man would shoot one pigeon, then sit down 
and wait for the rest to shoot in turn 
before having another try. While wait- 
ing, he got acquainted with his fellow 
shooters and swapped varns of trips afield 
and had a fine time and the day was far 
spent, before he left for home possibly 
carrying a string of a dozen dead pigeons 
in place of the two boxes of loaded shell 
he brought along. What did it cost? Ten 
dollars entrance for the match and pos- 
sibly birds extra @ 25c. Very often the 
birds would be included in the entrance 
fee. In which case there was less money 
to be divided 40-30-20-10. It was an un- 
lucky shooter who did not come in for 
a division of the purse in those days. 

Even though a man failed to get any 
of his entrance fee back; he got his 
money’s worth watching the retrievers 
beat a wounded bird to the boundary line, 
often taking it out of the air as it en- 
deavored to take wing. 

What have we now as a substitute for 
live bird shooting? A feverish shooting 
mill. In place of a restful day in the coun- 
try, meeting and talking with old friends 
and possibly a chicken dinner in the vil- 
lage hostelry a race to see how much 
powder one can burn and how many clay 
saucers one must miss. Then, one loaded 
his own shells at a cost of two cents each. 
One dollar for fifty shells and a limit of 
ten dollars for a perfect day’s sport. Now, 
a program is not considered complete un- 
less it calls for two hundred single targets 
and a hundred pairs. At the prevailing 
price, which was inflated during the war 
and has been maintained, shells may be had 
for a dollar tor twenty-five. Sixteen boxes 
of shells, count ’em! Sixteen dollars for 
shells for a day’s shoot, then add the event 
charge and dinner and other incidentals 
and wonder how a man of ordinary salary 
can stand the pace. He can’t. 

A great number have no doubt quit for 
the reason that they don’t want to be con- 
sidered pikers. If he can’t shoot well up in 
the nineties he is beaten before he starts 
and the optionals nick him for as much 
more as his legitimate expenses. He is a 
piker if he doesn’t enter the optionals and 
a sucker if he does. Which is preferable? 


O man, however strong, can stand the 
grind of shooting at four hundred tar- 
gets in a day, without drawing upon his 
physical reserve. The writer heard two 
shooters talking about a program they 
shot through the week previous to the 
Amateur Championship event. Each had 
shot five hundred shells, during the day. 
“T was all in Sunday when I got home,” 
said one. “I thought I felt all right, but 
I laid down for a little rest before supper 
and was dead to the world for three 
hours.” Here was a man I had known for 
years, an outdoors man, strong and ath- 
letic, who is literally shooting himself to 
death. His tired nerves, crying for rest, 
forced him to rest before eating and prob- 
ably a lucky thing for him that they did. 
Men indulging in this sort of grind be- 
come nervous and irritable and if they do 
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not shoot up to their usual percentage, 
likely they carry the grouch home and the 
family suffers. They become stale and 
blame their guns and are constantly chang- 
ing guns and ammunition. What they need 
is less shooting, yet no amount of argu- 
ment would impress this fact upon them. 
They keep on till they are shot ragged, 
then they are forced to quit for good. 
Ask any Professional, or ex-professional 
if he got any enjoyment out of the con- 
tinuous grind of shooting and hear what 
he has to say on the subject. Shooting is 
a grand sport, but can be overdone. 

For twenty-five years it was the Writ- 
er’s privilege to run shooting events, not 
as a business, but in the capacity of Cap- 
tain of a Gun Club. 


HEN we weredeprived of the pleas- 

ure of live bird shooting from traps, 
we took up clay bird shooting and only quit 
when a real estate development caused us to 
vacate our grounds at Briar Cliff Manor. 
At the present rapid rate of growth of 
real estate developments in Westchester 
County, few locations for trap shooting 
can be considered safe for any length of 
time. I am referring, of course, to de- 
sirable grounds accessible and with good 
parking spaces. 

In the old days of-clay bird shooting, we 
found that the most popular program con- 
sisted of two fifteen, and two ten target 
sweeps, preliminary to a hundred target 
event, divided in four of twenty-five tar- 
gets. 

The club would donate from six to ten 
prizes for high guns in the hundred and 
there would be optional sweeps in each 
string of twenty-five targets. Targets then 
were thrown for two cents each at which 
price the club made a profit. These shoots 
were not run‘to see how many targets we 
could throw in a given time, they were 
run for the comfort of the participants. 
At times, a trap would break down. This 
might cause a delay of fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Now and again some nervous 
person would complain of the delay, but 
most would welcome the intermission, for 
it gave one a chance to become acquainted 
with his fellow shooters and given a 
chance, devotees of the scatter gun are 
convivial cusses and ready to swap yarns 
with any good listener. When we sacrifice 
comfort and good fellowship for a fever- 
ish mill to show our fellow shooters how 
many targets we can smash in a day, we 
are losing the meat of the sport and reap- 
ing the husks. Shooting has always been 
a democratic pastime, the only sport 
where the poor and rich meet on an equal 
footing. The passing of gun clubs in the 
country districts and especially the kill- 
ing of live bird trapshooting by the en- 
action of misdirected laws, has eliminated 
that picturesque element, known as 
“Country Slickers”, who usually were 
able to hold their own against any who 
came up in the country looking for easy 
money. We, who can hark back thirty 
or forty years, knew some of them and 
according to our recollections, they were 
fair and keen Sports. If they won, all 
well and good; if they lost, there was 
never a whimper. They never blamed their 
guns or ammunition. “Just an off day,” 
was the usual verdict. One complaint, I 
remember, at a live bird shoot held thirty 
years ago. A wizened old fellow showed 
up with a muzzle loading charcoal-burner. 
He was known as a dead shot in the 
woods, but had seldom shot over the 
traps. The event was at fifteen good 
husky country birds and those country 
birds could carry off a lot of shot. 

_“Old Bill”, we will call him, was as- 
signed to the twenty-eight yard mark, 
thirty was the limit. They were using 
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Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
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ame heads, fur rugs, etc. a g Out Pri Oo Approval 
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for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 
scalps for mounting. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
IMPORTED ARMS, AMMUNITION & PARTS 
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American Arms & Ammunition 
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Rifles,— Field, Trap Guns and Side Arms and compare prices, or send 


25c in stamps for our most complete Arms Catalog. 
A. F.STOEGER, Inc. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Write for 
These Free Targets 


IF YOU ARE A BOY and would like to become an ex- 
pert marksman and enter our free shooting contest get 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS your dealer will give you. You will 
shoot straight with smooth, shiny, steel Bulls Eye BBs. 
They won't stick in your rifle. And you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

Ask your hardware dealer for Bulls Eye BBs or send 
us your name and address with Sc in stamps and we'll 
send you a sample of shot and FREE TARGETS to 


practice with. 


Teach Your Boy How to Shoot 


IF YOU ARE A FATHER help your boy become an 
expert marksman and a good sportsman by providing him 
with the best ammunition—steel Bulls Eye BBs. 

Ask your dealer for Bulls Eye BBs. If he hasn’t them, 
send us your boy’s name and address with Sc in stamps 
and we'll send your boy a sample tube of shot and 
FREE TARGETS to practice shooting on. 


Ask for the nickel size tube. 


BULLS EYE 


3113 Snelling Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 












Just the thing for that hunt- 
ing or camping trip. A 
powerful, handy, non-break- 
able electric light. 

Will throw a piercing ray 
600 ft. or can focused 
over a wide area for il- 
luminating purposes. 


Send for our literature 


THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO. 


Forestville, Conn. 





The man who knows Oil uses 


U ] Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 











Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
4 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-1 Bradford, Pa. 
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plunger traps, five in a semi-circle and 
everytime that plunger came up the pigeon 
took wing and there wasn’t a sitter in 
the hundred and fifty birds trapped. 

Each time “Old Bill” came up he let 
loose with his old charcoal burner and 
till his twelfth bird one barrel was suffi- 
cient. The last three pigeons were ac- 
counted for with one barrel each and he 
finished alone with fifteen straight.- When 
he was handed the purse, he apologized. 

“My old eyes ain’t what they uster be,” 
he said, “or I’d never had to waste that 
second load on that twelfth bird.” 


WHY NOT THE .30 TOO? 
By E. A. Arestad 


T seems that the modern trend in big 
game loads is more away from the 

light bullets at extremely high velocities 
to heavier bullets at more moderate speed. 
Perhaps the reason is that the light bullet 
of 100 grains or less with a speed in ex- 
cess of 3000 f. s. breaks up too much in 
superficial tissue on big game and loses 
many a valuable trophy. In these days 
when big game is getting scarce, this is 
quite an important item. 

Still, a high velocity is required to 
give the “shocking” power on big game, 
—something like 2800 to 3000 f.s. with 
the latter as the maximum. If the speed 
gets much above the latter, the bullet 
must be lightened too much to be at its 
best. I believe that if a bullet of good 
weight can be shot at close to 3000 f.s., 
it will represent the best load for killing 
purposes in that caliber. 

For example, we have the .250 Savage 
with its light 87 grain bullet at 3000 f. s. 
or over. If this cartridge had been de- 
signed to shoot a 120 grain bullet at 3000 
f.s., it would be much better for big 
game than it is with the light bullet. An- 
other example is the .256 cartridge with 
a 129 grain load at close to 3000 f. s. With 
a good bullet properly constructed to hang 
together, this should represent the best 
load in this caliber combining high speed 
with enough weight for good penetration, 
being both better than a 100 grain load 
at 3300 ft. would be, and also better 
than the much slower 160 grain 6.5 mm 
bullet if loaded in this shell. Other good 
examples are the 7 mm and .270, especially 
the latter. The 7 mm handling a 139 grain 
load at 3000 f.s. is certainly popular, and 
deservedly so. It has many a quick and 
clean kill at different ranges to its credit 
on heavy game from deer to moose. A 150 
grain load in the 7 mm at around 3000 f. s. 
would likely represent about the best load 
to be had in this caliber for all-around 
effectiveness on heavy game. The same is 
true of the .270 which should be better 
yet, as it holds more powder. Its velocity 
approaching 3200 f.s. with the 130 grain 
load is unnecessarily high unless one hunts 
smaller game, and doesn’t want so much 
penetration. Of course the standard 130 
grain load in the .270 is a fine load for 
any kind of hunting. However, it is very 
likely that a 145 to 155 grain load with a 
strong jacket in this caliber and our 3000 
f.s. velocity would give us the best to be 
had out of this shell. Another example is 
the .280 Ross, with ample powder space 
to deliver a 160 grain bullet at most effec- 
tive velocity, but which was unfortunately 
loaded with too light a bullet at too high 
speed to be most effective for its caliber. 

Now, taking calibers from .25 up, what 
would be the really modern, up-to-date 
combinations in each to give each caliber 
its greatest effectiveness on big game? 
This would be allowing the hunter, of 
course, to load lighter loads with as light 
bullets as fast as he cared to speed them. 
We would use pointed bullets, of course, 


with strong jackets, and gilding metal to 
minimize metal fouling. I would like to 
see an article by some of our rifle students 
on this matter. Automobiles are being im- 
proved all the time, so why shouldn't rifle 
loads be, too? Well, they are, to a certain 
extent. 

If we look into our different calibers, 
I think we find that some have much 
better loads in them than others. If our 
most effective speed to produce shocking 
power in game is 3000 feet or close to it, 
then each caliber from .25 up to and 
including the .30 caliber should be able 
to deliver a bullet heavy enough to pene- 
trate at that speed. 

The .25 H. P. Special fills the bill for 
its caliber delivering a 120 grain ball at 
3000 ft. sec. or standard velocity. The .256 
does it too. So do the .270, 7 mm and 
.280 Ross, with 130, 150 for the former 
and 160 grain for the latter. To follow the 
same ratio of bullet weight for caliber 
would give us 180 grains in the .30 caliber. 
Here is where we fall down. 

Regarding the .256, .270, .276 and .280 
loads as strictly up-to-date loads, the 
.30-06 in the 30 cal. falls short of our 
modern combination of good bullet weight 
with highest velocity for best killing 
power. The .270 shell is merely the .30-06 
shell necked down and consequently has 
the same powder space as the latter. For 
the .27 caliber that powder space is just 
right. But for the .30 caliber, it is 
decidedly too small. Therefore the best 
the ’06 can do is to give its effective bullet 
weight 2700 ft. sec. velocity. This would 
be something like giving the .256 with 
130 grain load 2700 ft. sec. or the 7 mm 
with 139 gr. or .270 with like weight the 
same velocity, or the .280 with 160 gr. 
that velocity. In all these latter cases it 
would right away be recognized as too 
slow for the bullet used in those shells. 

Therefore in comparison with our 
strictly modern loads from .25 to .28 
caliber, the .30 is lagging behind. It is 
300 feet behind the others. I even think it 
is behind the .333 Jeffrey in proportion 
altho I don’t think the latter has been 
speeded up as much. Now why shouldn't 
we have a .30 H. P. giving us 3000 f.s. 
with the 180 grain bullet? It would only 
be following the example of its lesser 
brothers. A .30 case holding from 12 to 
15 grains of powder more than the .30-06 
shell would do it. Such a shell should 
handle the 220 grain load at 2650 f. s. or 
better and give us an express load par 
excellence. This .30-180-3000 load would 
have about the energy at 200 yards that 
the .30-06 has at the muzzle and would 
be just the thing for long range work. 
With a 200 grain load at 2800 f.s. it 
might be even more effective, especially 
for bear and moose, etc. 


UCH a load would entail a heavier rifle 

than the .30-06 sporters, on account of 
the recoil, but not much heavier. A pound 
at the most. The greater variety of 30 
caliber bullets available would make such 
a load very commendable to the reloader, 
as he would be able to load from a pistol 
load up to the maximum of 3600 ft. tbs. 
muzzle energy. 

Wonderful as the .30-06 is, it is not giv- 
ing us nearly the power and range that 
can be gotten out of the .30 caliber, an 
still keep the recoil bearable with a slight- 
ly heavier gun. I think such a load would 
save a lot of toting of elephant guns after 
bear or moose. such as 35, 375, 400, etc. 
for some people anyway, who might other- 
wise do so. It should be a real all-around 
load for the reloader and take care of 
anything better than any similar load we 
now have. I would like to hear what rifle- 
men would say about bringing the .30 
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caliber up to par with the others men- 
tioned and give us the really powerful big 
game loads the .30 cal. is capable of. It 
should be an interesting topic for the 
many admirers of the 30 caliber. 
Epitor’s Norte: 

It seems to me that you have overlooked 
just what you are asking for. 

You see, we already have a 30 magnum 
cartridge which is the .375 Holland case, 
necked down to the 30 Springfield bullet. 
These rifles are being made by Griffin & 
Howe, and the Hoffman Arms Co., and 
some of our other specialists in high grade 
guns, for the past two or three years. 

The ammunition is produced by the 
Western Cartridge Company. It is loaded 
with the 180 grain bullet, to give a velocity 
of 2820 f. p.s. and I understand from the 
Western Cartridge Co. that they are now 
increasing this velocity another 100 ft. In 
other words, it will give exactly what you 
are asking for, approximately 3,000 ft. 
velocity for the 180 grain projectile. 


ERSONALLY, I am not inclined to 

agree with you that we need any such 
cartridge at all. I have used the gun but I 
do not recommend the load. For American 
shooting we do not need it. The explosive 
effect of the 180 grain bullet at 2700 ft. 
velocity destroys entirely too much tissue 
in shooting at such soft skinned game as 
deer and black bear, and it certainly has 
all the power that one requires for our 
larger species. 

Furthermore, there is a limit to how 
far we can consistently kill game. Using 
a telescope sight, we cannot hope to do so 
consistently beyond 400 yards, though 
sometimes we will have luck at consider- 
ably greater range. I have killed some 
35 big heads of game with the 180 gra. 
Springfield bullet, and I have yet to have 
a wounded victim escape. 

One of the difficulties which you note 
in your letter is the additional recoil of 
such a cartridge. Granted. It means that 
the rifle must be at least 1 Ib. heavier. It 
means that instead of carrying around an 
8% lb. Springfield, that we must have a 
91% lb. Magnum. 

Though I never recommend light bar- 
rels, I must confess that there is a limit 
beyond which I do not care to go. Such a 
rifle as the 30 Magnum, equipped with the 
telescope sight, will average around 10 Ibs. 
and I cannot understand why anyone 
would want to carry such a gun for our 
North American big game. 

A good many of us in our craving for 
power, are going to absurd extremes. I 
am inclined to think that for average 
shooting, one is much better served with 
the 220 grain bullet with that splendid 30 
Express cartridge, using the 220 grain 
bullet at 2400 ft. velocity. It doesn’t have 
the explosive effect which is ruinous on 
our medium size big game yet it has all 
the shocking power and penetration re- 
quired for the heaviest varieties and it will 
hit anything up to 250 yards without sight 
adjustment, if properly loaded. 

SHootinGc Eprtor 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BIG GAME RIFLES 
Epitor or Gun Dept.: 

(1) Which of the two calibres is best for 
all around hunting where a shot at large game 
close up is probable—.25-20 or .32-20? 

And why is one used more (if it is) than the 
other? What loads are used mostly—Hi-Power or 
low power smokeless, or black powder? 

(2) Is the Savage .250-3000 a good rifle for 
all around game? I have been told that this gun 
did not come up to what it should. Is this true? 

(3) How is the .30-30 cal. for all kinds of 
game? Of the two .250-3000 or .30-30 which 
would be best for a wilderness trapper, whose 
life might depend on his rifle? 

(4) How can I get a Springfield rifle with a 
Special Star gauged barrel? I would like to have 
this in a shorter rifle. What is the barrel length? 
(I am a member of N. R. A.) Would this enable 
me to get the above rifle easier? 
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Plan 
No. 302 
5-Room 
Summer Cottage 


Buy Direct from Mill, Plan Cut 


Easy to Build—Save 1/, Labor Cost! 


You can own asummer cottage at sur- ve { 


prisingly little cost! We furnish all ma- ,, PR! 
terial Plan-Cutatmill (exceptbrickandcement). Yoiume, selling ee 
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mer-homes, well-planned, many with fireplaces, owning our own \ 
screened porches. You build at guaranteed cost. mills; we sell di- bate. Davenport, Iowa 
FREE BOOK: Write for book on these and 100 Tec to you at fj Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
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STEMMLER’S ARCHERY TACKLE 


Professional—Junior—Juvenile 
Fine Lemonwood Bows, Arrows, Accessories 
Targets and Raw Materials 
Send for FREE Catalog—Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 
L.E.STEMMLER CO. (Dept. F) Queens Village, L.I.,N. Y. 
The Oldest Manufacturer in the U. S.—Est. 1912 
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A New Lefever Single for . » . 2. 
The Older Lefever Double for « . . . $28.25 
The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Pnumaticraft 


A Regular ‘‘He-Man’”’ Boat 
Carry It With You in Your Car 


Weighs only 25 lbs.; packs in a bag. 
Easy to rig up and launch. Ideal for all 
sports. A life-boat and tender, for Yacht 
or Cruiser. Cannot capsize or swamp. 








The wonderful construction of the PNuMATICRAFT 
with its raised ends and bottom, makes it the finest 
beat on the market today! 


PNEUMATICBOAT CORP. #2 Mary &. (1) 


Newark, N. 


Fast y 


Safe. PN 


Silent 

















HEN the A. E. F. turned to 
target shooting, the official 
Small Arms Firing Manual, printed 
in France, recommended No. 9 to 
clean rifle bores and prevent RuST. 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9, for years recommended by 
the U. S. War Dept., was the only 
commercial solvent so honored. 
At your Dealer’s. Write for FREE 
Guide for Gun Owners. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in stamps 
__for sample. 














NOSKE FIELDSCOPE 
and MOUNTS 


Made to fit all makes of rifles. 
Noske mount is protected by U. S. Patent; any 
infringement will be prosecuted. 

R. Noske, 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE-— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. It 
has no obnoxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and draw to- 
gether the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, Cheap. Sent ontrial Mr. C. E. Brooks 
to prove its worth. Beware of imita- 

tions. Never sold in stores nor by agents. Every appliance 
made to special order and sent direct from Marshall. Full 
information and booklet sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 165B, StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


Hees Sport! 


For Red-Blooded Folks! 
Send for price list 
Your inquiries will receive prompt 
and personal attention 


Wolverine Archery Tackle 


Coldwater - - - Michigan 
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(5) For hunting could I get a better rifle than 
the new bolt action Winchester using .30-.06 
ammunition? 

If one weight of bullet was to be used in 
.30-.06 what is the best weight to use for all 
kinds of game? 

The same question about .30-30 Cal.? 

Newry C. Burcn. 


Ans.—The .25-20 or .30-20 cartridges cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination, be considered 
all around cartridges. They are intended for such 
game as appear on the vermin list—foxes, hawks, 
crows, woodchucks, etc. They are not advisable 
(though some manufacturers claim them satis- 
factory) for deer and other game of that nature 
and it should be against the law to use them on 
such animals. 

As an all around cartridge, the Savage .250- 
3000 is a splendid one, quite big enough for 
deer and bear and for even larger game in an 
emergency, and ideal for the vermin class. 

We prefer the .250-3000 to the .30-30 but for 
the wilderness proper the .30-30 is the best be- 
cause it is the most widely distributed cartridge, 
bar none. No matter where you go at the Hud- 
son Bay Post, you can buy the ammunition. 

You can only secure a Springfield rifle by 
being a member of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion—and I note that you are. Write to them for 
further particulars. 

You couldn’t get a better rifle for hunting 
than the new bolt action Winchester for the 
.30-.06. ammunition. 

If you are going to use one bullet for all game, 
in the Springfield, use the 180 gr. If you are 
going to use one bullet for all game in the .30- 
30 use the 160. 


Suootine Epitor. 


FEATHERWEIGHT SPRINGFIELD 


| Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 


Could a Sporting Springfield be restocked and 
reduced in barrel length to weigh from 6% to 7 
Ibs.? Twenty inches would be enough barrel, 
that is, do you think a barrel that long would 
be fairly accurate at 200 yds. point blank range 
with a reduced load made up out of the Army 
Cartridges furnished by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation? Also do you think the new 150 grain 
bullet could be used in this rifle occasionally for 
deer and black bear, or would it recoil two 
heavily? 

Did you ever see one of the rifles that the 
Austrian Dismounted Cavalry used in the 
Argonne Forest? I do not recall just what make 
they were but they resembled very much the 
rifle pictured in Mr. William Krippner’s adver- 
tisement in the Fretp anp Stream. They were 
slightly longer than the Krag Carbine seeming- 
ly, and chambered the regular German service 
cartridge and did not kick as much as our own 
service models for we used to use them, after the 
war, in preference, for shooting hares and wild 
Digs. 

y This is the way I would like to have a Spring- 
field made up for every day use in a country 
where walking is the only way to travel. 


Revsen J. Foster. 


Ans.—A Sporting Springfield cannot be re- 
duced in weight below 7% lbs. without elimina- 
ting a great deal of the safety factor. would 
never recommend going below 7% Ibs. at the 
lightest. Furthermore, the cartridge does not 
permit. satisfactory results from a light gun. 
The barrel would be so thin that it would not 
have maximum accuracy and the recoil from the 
full service load would be painful to the user. 

Reducing the barrel to twenty inches would 
not make very much difterence in weight. By 
cutting four inches from the barrel you probably 
would not reduce it more than four ounces, and 
you would get a terrific muzzle blast and a 
deafening report, all of which hampers accuracy. 

am not speaking from opinion only on this 
subject. I have seen what you contemplate tried 
out several times but never successfully. Of 
course, if you wish to use such a rifle only with 
a reduced load that would be a different thing. 
But why in the thunder go to the trouble of 
reducing a Springfield in weight and then re- 
duce its cartridge? To begin with, why not pick 
out a smaller cartridge with reduced ballistics? 

I know the rifle to which you refer, or rather 
the carbine, is used by the Austrian cavalry. 
It was a straight-pull Mannlicher. It isn’t com- 
mercially produced for sporting use and it didn’t 
shoot the standard German cartridge. It shot an 
8 M/M Austrian cartridge, similar in appear- 
ance but not interchangeable. 

By all means, reduce your Springfield some- 
what in weight. Cut the barrel to twenty-two 
inches, if you wish, and get a competent gun- 
smith to reduce it to about 7% Ibs. but don’t tr 
to go beyond that or I am sure that you will 
be disappointed. 

Better buy a 30 Remington Rimless for the 
30 Remington Rimless cartridge and reduce it in 
weight by the same method. 


Suootine Epitor, 
99 MODEL SAVAGE 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 


have heard that the 99 Model .250-3000 


Savage barrel is liable to swell out near the 
front sight. 

Yesterday I saw one that had quite a bunch 
on it, and there seemed to be a groove running 
around the barrel on the inside. Can you tell me 
the cause of this? 

Will the .300 do this? 

I have a .22 Hi-Power and like it first rate, 
and am planning to get either the 1920 Bolt 
action Savage in the .300 caliber or the Rem- 
ington model .30-35 caliber. 

Vhich gun would you prefer for deer, in a 
wooded country such as we have here in New 
Hampshire? What will happen to a barrel that 
is used with a swelling in it such as I described? 
If the .300 is liable to do this I shall choose the 
Remington 30, although I don’t like the extra 
weight. 

I enjoy your articles in the Fierp anp 
Stream. Can you fix it to write an article on 
the .22 Hi-Power as in our bunch there has been 
quite an argument regarding it? 

Thanking you now for the answers to the 
questions in this letter, I am 


C. R. Stevens 


Ans.—The .250-3000 Savage rifle which you 
saw with the bulged barrel clearly indicated that 
it had been fired with some obstruction in the 
muzzle. There is no question about it, as it is 
the only thing that would have caused the 
bulging—sand lead, sand or part of an old 
cleaning patch. Any rifle will do it, irrespective 
of what make or caliber. 

For deer in wooded country, I would be in- 
clined to prefer the Model 30 Remington to any 
other rifle I know of with the .35 caliber car- 
tridge. It is a splendid cartridge in a country 
where shots are never taken over two hundred to 
three hundred yards. 

The barrel with a swelling in it as you de- 
scribed, should be cut off just back of the 
swelling. It will probably be just as accurate as 
it was before. It was not the fault of the maker 
but the fault of the individual user. 

don’t think you want me to write an article 
on the .22 hi-power cartridge because I don’t 
favor the cartridge. The .250-3000 will do all the 
.22 will do and do it much better. 


Suootine Epirtor. 


WING SHOOTING 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


Coming to you for some pointers and in- 
formation on how to shoot. I shoot a 12 gauge 
Remington Automatic trap gun. And also have 
two barrels. One 27” full choke and one barrel 
28” modified. The trouble I have is that I don’t 
know how much of a lead to take shooting at 
ducks or other waterfowl. And also on rabbits 
quail and so forth. I have a bad habit of closing 
my eyes when pulling the trigger. How will I 
overcome this? I use the full choke on ducks and 
the modified barrel on rabbits. Is that proper 
thing to do? I use Western Super X shells at 
all times. Thanking you in advance. And will 
look for an answer in the July issue of the 
Field & Stream or a personal ans. I remain 


Aprian BEnZzENBERG. 


Ans.—What you need is practice and a lot of 
it. One of the most successful articles I ever 
wrote for Fietp & Stream is entitled, ‘‘Leading 
on Crossing Shots’’. If I only had back copies 
of the magazine, I would send it to you but they 
were all gone years ago. The article was com- 
mented upon by the leading sporting magazines 
and gun makers of Europe and what it actually 
did was explain why it is naturally impossible 
for one man to try to tell another how to lead 
birds or by how much to lead them. 

I simply cannot tell you and anybody who 
thinks he can is kidding himself and deluding 
you. You can only learn by practice. The main 
thing to do is to get out in front of your bird 
and keep the muzzle swinging when you shoot. 
Most of us allow about a full length in front of 
a bird crossing at 35 or 40 yards, double the 
distance for ten yards ‘further, and double it 
again for an additional ten yards. What that 
distance actually is, one cannot say but if a 
duck stretched out in flight is 18-inches long, if 
we are leading him by his own length from the 
gun sight to his bill, that is showing that much 
daylight between the gun sight and his bill, then 
we must be leading him about 18 inches. But 
unless the gun is kept swinging in line with 
his flight the shot will fall behind the mark. 
The usual mistake of beginners is to stop the 
gun the minute the trigger is pulled. 

I note that you have the bad habit of closing 
your eyes the minute you shoot. That, of course, 
is fatal. You are, what is commonly termed, 
flinching. The best way to overcome this is to 
have somebody load your gun for you and to 
use mild loads which don’t cause you to flinch. 
Until you overcome that habit, you will never 
become a good shot. 

You should, of course, use full choke barrels 
for duck and modified choke for rabbits. Super X 
ammunition will kill game much farther en a 
man of your experience can hit them consistently. 


Suootine Eprror. 
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25-20 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

In the June issue, Mr. Kingsley Ault in “Bul- 
lets—Now and Then,” makes the statement 
(P. 116 p. 2) “It seems unfortunate, however, 
that the companies still persist in loading these 
-25-20 and .32-20 cartridges with the virulent 
eroding Sharpshooter powder which invariably 
causes the ruination of the rifle barrel after 
1000 rounds, or less.”’— 

I bought a Savage Sporter 23 B. and have been 
using Savage Hi-Power, and Remington Hi- 
Speed _ cartridges. I clean the barrel thoroughly 
with Hoppes No. 9. Savage people say that the 
gun should last a life time, etc.,etc. Is Ault right, 
or are there any cartridges of high power ability 
made that will not ruin the gun barrel? 

If gun barrels are so fragile as to become 
ruined after 1000 shots what a disappointment! 
It takes all the confidence out of a budding gun 
enthusiast who believes that he has the best gun 
of its type that the price can buy! 

hat hope-is there for me and my Savage 
Sporter 23 B? 

Next year I want to buy a Remington New 

odel 30 in .25 Remington Cal. (rimless.) Am 
I going to have my barrel ruined after a year’s 
shooting regardless of the care I give it? 

Honestly I had the hope that my .25-20 Savage 
would stand me for years—but am doubtful 
after reading Ault’s story. 

Would you kindly advise me? Stamped enve- 
lope enclosed. And thank you sincerely. 

C. R. Harter. 


Ans.—I regret to advise you that Mr. Ault 
is right. 

Despite all criticisms to the contrary by the 
makers of arms and ammunition, the .25-20 
cartridge is the most notoriously hard one on the 
barrel of a rifle ever produced. You simply can- 
not hope to keep that barrel in its original condi- 
tion for any length of time if you use high veloc- 
ity ammunition but as the barrels are not ex- 
pensive, my suggestion would be to keep on 
cleaning it thoroughly after shooting as you are 
in the habit of doing with the full knowledge 
that it will suffer from erosion and probably 
come inaccurate after 1000 to 2000 shots and 
then buy a new barrel. After all, it would not 
be a great expense and the high velocity cart- 
ridges, as you well know, have a distinct bal- 
listic advantage. 

Don’t let this remark shake your confidence in 
the gun. You have the best gun of its type that 
money can buy but it is unfortunate that .25-20 
barrels do not last long. It is for that reason I 
usually recommend the .32-20 which, ——— 
due to the fact that the shell contains consid- 
erably more powder which absorbs the salts 
produced by the primer composition, doesn’t 
wear out as quickly. ; ? 

The .25 Remington rimless is an entirely dif- 
ferent class of cartridge. 

With proper cleaning, the gun will last for 
ten to fifteen thousand shots. If you want to 
make your .25-20 last longer use the black pow- 
der load with the lead bullet and after all, for 
general target and game shooting for whith the 
.25-20 is used, it is almost as satisfactory. 

SxHootine Epitor. 


LADIES’ RIFLE 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

I am taking advantage of your offer to answer 
inquiries of subscribers of Fietp anp STREAM. 

I have a daughter who is 13 years old and 
fairly good size for her age. She will have a 
birthday next month and she has asked me to buy 
her a rifle. I know absolutely nothing of them 
and I wondered if you would help me and tell 
me what kind to buy for her. She wants to learn 
how to shoot and she proposes to have me put 
up a target in our cellar and practice there. We 
have ample room and light and of course, I do 
not propose to let her use the rifle unless I am 
around, until I am sure she is able to handle it. 

Won’t you be good enough to give me your 
advice in this connection and thanking you, beg 
to remain? . L. Brapy. 


Ans.—I am mighty glad to assist any of our 
readers and particularly, when they have a 
“Diana” in the family. 

There is nothing in the way of sport that a 
woman takes to as readily as firearms. I have 
made this statement many times in public to the 
surprise of my audience, that given ten women 
who had never fired a rifle or pistol and ten 
men who had never fired one, the women’s team 
would beat the men’s team with a week’s practice. 

The only reason why we don’t see a lot of 
wonderful scores set up by women shooters is 
because they are not capable, as a rule, of sus- 
taining the punishment of a heavy service rifle 
for a long number of shots as in one of the 
National Matches, but for a few shots with a 
high power rifle at game or target or for a 
fairly prolonged shoot of about twenty-five shots 
or so, with a small bore rifle which lacks recoil, 
I know any number of women who could 
as well as most so-called experts. 

I think the most desirable gun you can get for 
her would be one of the new Winchester Model 
57 Bolt-action .22’s. They are safe, accurate, re 
liable, well finished and equally good for target 
or small game shooting. 


Suootine Epttor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





TRAILING THE CAMBODIAN 
TIGER 


(Continued from page 29) 


that afternoon and the bulls were conse- 
quently so slow that we only made about 
ten kilometers. About five in the evening 
we went into camp near a little group of 
native huts built in the middle of a few 
acres of rice paddies. It looked rather 
significant to see the coolies form a circle 
of the charettes around our camp, tie their 
bullocks inside at dusk and build little 
fires all around the outside. They had no 
intention of providing any stray tiger with 
a beef open that night. 

Each of us had a special bull-cart to 
carry our personal baggage and traps. On 
reaching camp that first evening we im- 
mediately began initiating these cart- 
drivers into the mysteries of acting as 
orderlies to us. First to come out of the 
charettes and be set up were the folding 
chairs. We were not used to marching on 
foot, and at first we were always tired 
at the end of a march. 

Next a heavy canvas tarpaulin was 
spread on the ground to provide a clean 
floor under our cots as we went to bed 
and got up. Then the folding cots were 
put up on this canvas, the bedding rolls 
were laid out on the cots, and the canvas 
buckets and basins were filled. Finally the 
beds were made in a certain particular 
way, the mosquito nets were put up, and 
we were ready for the night. 

Though it was nearing the end of the 
dry season, we seldom pitched tents for a 
one-night camp. Of course, the coolies 
could not understand a syllable we said to 
them, but they were adepts at reading 
sign-language, and after being shown a 
few times just how we wanted everything 
done, they made quite decent orderlies. 
My coolie, Sing, soon became really ex- 
pert at making camp, washing my clothes 
and looking after me in general. I hated 
to tell him good-by. 

Sergeant Morales made pretty heavy 
weather of trying to make kitchen police 
out of Toto and Toy that first night. It 
irritated him to find that pidgin-English, 
Spanish, Tagalog, Visayan—not to men- 
tion Ilocano and Pampango—were a 
dead loss on those two urchins. But they 
knew enough to go get wood and water, 
and the Sergeant soon spread a tent-fly 
on the ground and laid out the best supper 
in Cambodia. 


E had bought enough chow from the 
Commissary in Manila to feeda small 
army—hence the shortage in charettes— 
but we thoroughly enjoyed everything we 
had. We do not belong to that hard- 
boiled fraternity who think that true bliss 
in camp consists in making themselves as 
uncomfortable as possible. So much of our 
life is normally spent in the field that our 
idea is always to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. Camping is a part of our pro- 
fession, and one of the best parts, I think. 
We lived as well out in the wilderness 
as we could have within a stone’s throw 
of the Quartermaster’s, for Cambodia is a 
land of cheap labor and lots of bull-carts. 
Just now, however, we lacked fresh 
meat. As we took the trail next morning 
all four of us set out ahead of the noisy 
charettes, with the idea of getting a shot 
at a deer from the road. Jocco and Mack 
were walking in front, and all of us were 
talking and not taking much care. Sud- 
denly a big sambur doe stepped out of a 
thicket a hundred yards ahead, stopped 
and, throwing her great ears forward, 
eyed us intently. 
Jocco instantly raised his .405, but be- 
fore he could pull trigger Mack said, 
“Don’t shoot! It’s a doe.” 








Game Heads—Rugs 
And Fine Furs 


. Send today for Jonas Bros. superb Art 
Catalog, showing exceptional selections of 
splendid game heads and fur rugs for real- 
istically decorating the home, den or office, 
Operating the largest fur tanning and 
dressing plant in the West, in addition to 
making and marketing fine fur garments, 
we are in position to make up your raw furs 
of Coyote, Wolf, Mt. Lion, Bob Cat, etc., 
into modish coats, wraps, scarfs and lux- , 
uriant rugs at a big saving. Write for 
FREE Catalog today. 





Maine Hunting Shoes 
$3.10 


¥ Send old leather top rub- 
bers (any make) and we 
will attach our 1928 
Hunting Rubbers, repair 
and waterproof tops, put 
in new laces and return, 
postpaid, for $3.10. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 
With heels, $3.30. 

Send for Catalog of 
Maine Hunting Footwear 

and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
Freeport, Maine 
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ROPHIES and furs are valuable to you. 
We You should have a reliable firm make 
Save them up for you. For twenty-two years we 
You. have served the American public as custom 
tanners, furriers and taxidermists. Satis- 


Money faction guaranteed. 
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Jocco hesitated an instant, while Boots 
andI both tried to get up into position 
to shoot without killing the two othe rs in 
front, at the same time snorting, “Of 
course, shoot! We need meat!” 

The doe didn’t stay to hear how the 
debate came out. Before Boots and I could 
get into action, she was bounding across 
the road toward another patch of woods. 
Boots pumped a few shots after her, 
Jocco shot too, and I swore in several 
languages excluding the Scandinavian as 
my new rifle misfired. But the fine big 
doe was well on her way to the Desert 
of Gobi and points north by this time, 
and we had canned bully beef to look 
forward to. 


ITH one accord the three of us 

turned on poor old Mack and flayed 
him alive. I wanted to wrap my rifle around 
the nearest tree because I had screwed the 
cocking-piece down too far and it had 
merely snapped at the first trial, while 
Boots and Jocco were woefully peeved at 
missing their shots. All three of us were 
perfectly willing to bite large, tough, 
stringy pieces out of Mack. His silly 
scruples, we said, were all right in a place 
where game was scarce and does were 
protected by law; but they were certainly 
out of place in this wilderness where deer 
were as plentiful as rabbits in Texas, 
and where we had to depend on the 
meat we shot to feed ourselves and the 
coolies. 

Mack stood up manfully for his con- 
victions and scruples, but Jocco and Boots 
and I announced that we would shoot at 
the first animal that popped out—he, she 
or it. No one likes to kill a female of any 
sort for a trophy; but in a wild country 
like. Cambodia, teeming with game but 
weeks distant from any other sort of 
fresh meat, where the larder is fat or 
lean for both hunters and servants ac- 
cording to w hat falls to the rifle, shooting 
males only is silly sentimentality. 

After the missed doe episode, we 
marched on for an hour or so, with only 
a fleeting glimpse of two more deer. 
Finally we came to an important road- 
fork, where we lay down and waited for 
the charettes to come up. We were tired, 
hot, thirsty and disgusted. Jocco, being 
on the Staff, heavy and not used to much 
exercise like the rest of us, was pretty 
badly tuckered and perspiring in streams. 
He soon emptied his own canteen and 
borrowed a drink from mine, thus mak- 
ing himself perspire all the more. But the 
carts came squeaking along, and we 
started out ahead again—all of us except 
Jocco, who wanted more water. 

We had gone a few kilometers farther 
when the guide stopped to examine a 
track crossing the trail. It was roundish, 
about eighteen inches across, and in the 
soft clay of an ant-hill showed a peculiar 
seamy pattern, such as the palm of the 
hand would make in putty. The guide was 
much interested and kept repeating the 
word “Tamrai” as he waved one arm out 
in front of his nose like a trunk and then 
flapped both arms back and forth like 
enormous ears. 

We had crossed the trail of our first 
wild elephant. That is, we considered him 
more or less ours. He was probably a 
long distance off, and we wanted tigers 
primarily ; but he was at least on the hunt 
in Cambodia with us, and perhaps we'd 
collect him later if he had good ivory. 

We were to make camp that night at 
the last peaceable Moi village, on the edge 
of what Ku-Eh called the “grand foret” ; 
and this village was on the bank of the 
Prek (river) Kampe. The guide had said 
that we should reach the camping place 
shortly after noon; but when we came to 
another road-fork a short time after leav- 
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ing the elephant track, he was clearly 
puzzled. He had not expected to find this 
fork, and he did not know for sure which 
way to go. 

I wanted to wait here till the charettes 
came up, but I was voted down, and we 
took the left-hand road and followed it 
several kilometers into an old Moi clear- 
ing. Here we found a naked Moi savage 
hunting with bow and arrow. Our guide 
tried to talk to him, but the Moi dialects 
often vary every few miles, and we could 
get little satisfaction out of this hunter 
except to learn that there was a prek only 
a short distance farther along the trail. 

It was nearing noon by this time, and I 

had not drunk a drop of water since start- 
ing. Knowing that my canteen was full 
except for the few swallows Jocco had 
borrowed and thinking we were near 
camp, I called to Toy to bring up my 
water. I unscrewed the top carefully with 
the joy ful anticipation of filling my skin 
full of the delicious stuff, turned it bot- 
tom up and found that Jocco had drained 
it to the last drop and had neglected to 
refill it! 

I had been thirsty for the past two 
hours and looking forward to the time 
when I could let myself have that drink. 
If Jocco had just been there, I could have 
boloed him painstakingly and beamingly 
enjoyed his wiggles mortis. But he was 
safely back with the charettes, and my 
system had to steep in its own poisonous 
juices and designs all day 

We soon came to a rit all right. But 
there was no Moi settlement here, the 
water was black as ink standing in stag- 
nant pools, and we didn’t know whether 
this was the Prek Kampe or not. 


en was bad. We couldn’t find out 
what place this was, we couldn’t tell 
the Moi hunter what place we were look- 
ing for, we couldn’t talk with our guide 
except by signs, and the charettes were no- 
where to be seen or heard. They should 
have overtaken us long ago, and I wanted 
to back-track to the elephant spoor and 
find them, but Mack and Boots were bent 
on trying a short-cut back to the other 
branch of the trail to the right. 

We were terribly thirsty and tired by 
this time, but we kept following the dim 
trail for several kilometers toward the 
east. Suddenly we came out on another 
clearing, where numbers of naked Moi 
men, women and children were burning 
the fallen trees and brush for a new field. 

These savages never stay in one spot 
more than a year. After the rainy season 
is over and their rice is harvested, they 
pick out another spot in the dense forest 
where there is no grass, girdle the larger 
trees, clear off the smaller brush and then 
burn the fallen leaves and twigs so as to 
leave the ground perfectly bare and clean. 
The following July, when the rains start 
again, they plant their upland rice or 
sometimes Indian corn, harvest that one 
crop off.the ground and move on next 
season to another piece of dense forest 
to avoid the rank grass and weeds of the 
second year. 

It would seem easier to fight grass and 
weeds than to clear off a whole forest 
growth and build new bamboo huts. But 
this has been the custom for all past ages, 
and the Moi probably thinks it a bit late 
in the day to start innovations. Most of 
the work is done by his women anyway, 
and what was not too hard for his grand- 
mothers is certainly not too hard for his 
wives. 

Most of the women and children in the 
clearing slipped off into the forest at sight 
of us, like a scattering covey of fright- 
ened quail, and the guide could get no 
satisfaction out of the men who remained. 
They were a sullen, truculent looking lot. 


We continued bearing to the east through 
the clearing and soon found ourselves 
again on the banks of a stream filled with 
the same coal-black undrinkable water. 

There was nothing to do but keep on 
down the stream to the right. Finally we 
came to the huts of two more Mois, who 
seemed more civilized than the rest and 
whom the guide could talk to. But best 
of all, they had a large earthen jar of 
fairly clear water, and we were famished 
by this time. 

If a person wishes to avoid amebic 
dysentery in Asia, he must boil or doctor 
all his drinking water; the soil every- 
where, and consequently the water, is 
impregnated with it. But we had not 
brought our iodine tubes out of the medi- 
cine chest that morning. That was all 
very well, but we were too far gone with 
thirst to care about a few billion amebas 
and trouble the rest of our lives. 

We should have had to wait an hour 
for boiling and re-cooling the stuff, and 
had just decided to drink it straight when 
Boots bethought him of his snake-bite 
medicine. He was carrying some po- 
tassium permanganate crystals, and this 
solved the problem. We dropped enough 
of the crystals into the water to turn it 
a deep pink, let it stand a while and then 
drank a few quarts each of the tepid stuff. 
Nothing ever tasted sweeter. 

My role in our “Wandering Tribes of 
Israel” act had palled on me to such an 
extent that I insisted on taking one of 
our new-found Mois along to guide our 
guide. As soon as our systems had ab- 
sorbed enough of the alleged drinking 
water to satisfy us we set out again. Our 
regular guide still hung back so doubt- 
fully that I yearned deeply to stimulate 
him with the toe of my boot, but I suppose 
the poor fellow was tired too and basely 
humiliated at losing himself. He never did 
recover his self-confidence and was nearly 
worthless the rest of the trip. 

The new guide, however, strode off as 
if he were perfectly sure of himself, and 
we soon came out on to a clear trail with 
charette tracks on it. They were too old 
to have been made by our people, but we 
felt a lot better. Presently we debouched 
from the forest into an extensive rice 
field with several quite pretentious houses 
of the semi-civilized Mois in it. 

These people were evidently not the 
wild, nomadic, forest-dwelling Mois. A 
half dozen women were under the largest 
house, pounding out rice in hollowed tree- 
trunks. As soon as the dogs started bark- 
ing, several men appeared at the door, 
and a very large, dignified middle-aged 
Moi, clad only in a breech-clout but hav- 
ing the poise and presence of a Roman 
Senator, came out to meet us. 


HEN he saw that we were white 

men, he made us a deep salaam, fold- 
ing his hands over his breast as in prayer 
and moving them up and down three times 
as he bowed deeply several times in the 
Cambodian manner. He was the Chief of 
the Mois of all the surrounding country, 
and the finest specimen of that race I 
have ever seen. When we made signs that 
we were thirsty, he sent one of his ser- 
vants on the run to bring water, and he 
insisted on kneeling down before us to 
serve it himself. When we refused to 
drink the water before making magic 
over it with the crystals, he was much 
perplexed, and still more astonished and 
impressed when the water suddenly 
turned deep pink. 

It was about 3:00 P.M. by this time 
and still fiendishly hot ; so we moved over 
into the dense shade of a mango grove 
near by. Here the Chief had clean new 
straw mats—probably his best beds— 
brought out for us to lie down on. With 
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no coaxing whatever, we took the hint. 
All of us, including our guide, were 
completely tuckered out. He tried his best 
to talk to us now, but we failed abso- 
lutely to understand either his Cambodian 
or his signs. 

He kept pointing to the sun and then 
laying his head on his folded hands. He 
placed his thumbs to his temples, with his 
index fingers curving up over his head, 
moved a rock along the ground and 
stopped it with great finality, pointing to 
the ground and the mango-trees. This was 
plain, perfectly understandable sign-talk 
that a baby should comprehend, so he 
seemed to think, and a week later it 
would have been quite plain to us; but 
that afternoon it was Greek. 

We didn’t know where we were, where 
Jocco and the charettes were, where the 


guide and Ku-Eh had decided to camp | 
that night, whether this was the place— | 


or anything else. I wrote several notes 
for Jocco, telling him as well as possible 
where we were and to bring the safari 
here or send for us if he were in the 
right place; and the old Chief sent the 
notes out along all the trails by mounted 
messengers. 

The guide’s sign-language would have 
told us everything we wanted to know. 
He pointed at the sun, moved his finger 
down toward the horizon and laid his 
head on his joined hands. The latter sign 
means camp or sleep. Later, whenever we 
wished to return to camp, we had but to 
lay our head against our hands, joined 
palm to palm, and we forthwith started 
homeward. 

The guide was telling us that they had 
expected to camp at this place when the 
sun went down; that this was the ap- 
pointed camping place for the night. The 
fingers curving over his head like horns 
signified the bullocks, and the rock, the 
carts which were also to come to this 
camping place. But we gave up trying to 
understand him, and went calmly to sleep 
on the Chief’s mats. We at least had water 
and a good place to sleep here; so why 
worry. 

(To be continued) 


FISH FOTOGRAFY 
(Continued from page 13) 


He didn’t! I was down at the pass when 
the boat got in, and Mac gave me a 
wan smile. “I landed one,” he announced, 
pointing to an 84-pounder that Uncle 
George was swinging on to the scales. 
“Gee, that’s work! Those things certainly 
are strong.” 

I tried not to look too unsympathetic, 
and after Mac had gone to the hotel, Uncle 
George told me about everything. 

“T never seen anything do anybody as 
much good as that tarpon done Mr. Mac,” 
he chuckled. “Why, it like to have tickled 
him to death. He pulled, an’ he sweated. 
Every now an’ then he’d put his feet up 
on the side o’ the boat an’ try to rest his 
elbows on his knees, but his knees was 
shakin’ so hard that his elbows wouldn't 
stay on ’em. I kept tellin’ him to pump 
hard an’ keep right on pumpin’. Then the 
fish’'d go to bulldoggin’, an’ Mr. Mac | 
would say, ‘He won’t pump every time!’ | 
After he got the fish pretty close to the | 
boat, he looked around at me an’ said, | 
‘You can gaff him now any time you | 
want!’ I gaffed the fish soon as I could, 
an’ Mr. Mac lay down in the bottom o’ 
the boat. It shore tickled me. I ain’t had 
so much fun for ten years!” 

Mac survived the night, however, and 
we were back after more pictures next 
day. Several other camera men were on 
the job—International Newsreel, Grant- 
land Rice Sportlight, Fox Newsand one or 
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Detroit Yacht Club are 
equipped with Kermath marine motor’. 
3 Here surely is a sweeping owner endorsement of a most $135 
glowing nature. 
to Wherever you find experienced yachtsmen, there you will to 
150 H.P. find Kermaths in ever increasing numbers. $2300 


It will pay you to get full information on this internation- 
ally known boat engine. Write for illustrated catalog. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
90 King St., W. Toronto, Ontario. 
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The BULL’S EYE ‘itor 
for XMAS 


Made by shooters 
of national repu- 
tation. Each pis- 
tol tested by an 
Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in % inch 
cirele at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 
60, and loads automati- 
cally. Marksmen of the 
highest order use them for : 
practice and pleasure. Set includes 
bull’s-eye stamp, bird targets and 
extra ammunition. 


prepaid 
Ask your dealer first $3 00 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO, ,_ Box 484 


Rawlins, Wyo. 


Lighting Plant for Campers 


and Small Cottages 
$7 5.00 AND UP 


Can be clamped 
on auto running 
board. Charges 
auto batteries 
without remov- 
ing. 6 volt, 12 volt 
and 32 volt. 120 
watts to 1 K. W. 

Kintzing Loom Manufacturing Co. 

Hanover, Pa. 
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430 So. Clark a 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Aug. 11, 
Mr. Cuester Seay, 
National Archery Tackle Co. 
3142 10th St., Los Angeles, Calif. - 


Dear Mr. Seay: 

I have used your products and found 
them excellent. I can heartily recommend 
them to anyone wishing real equipment 
with which to do real work. 


This voluntary letter may be used as you 
see fit—for good tackle means the en- 
couragement and betterment of the royal 
sport of archery. Yours very truly, 


ART YOUNG, 
(Artuur H. Younc.) 


National Archery Tackle Co. 


Archery Tackle made by Archers 
for Archers 
3142 West 10th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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two free-lance artists. The fish were not 
striking well, and there was a heavy sea 
rolling, all of which contributed to the 
discomfort of the movie boats. Mac grin- 
ned to himself on the way in. 

“What's the joke?” I asked. 

“I was just thinking,” he replied, “of 
the fine stuff we got yesterday.” 

The expert camera man from FIELD AND 
StrEAM packed his stuff and returned to 
New York. The tournament closed with a 
Californian walking away with first, 
second and third prizes, much to the dis- 
gust of several hundred Floridians. I 
changed my shirt and wrote a poem about 
tarpon tournaments, which I quote here- 
with, together with a postscript relative 
to fish fotografy. 


The skiffs are anchored in the bay, 
The fishermen have come and went, 
The guides have all received their pay, 

Sure ’twas a famous tournament. 


The reels are full of groans and squeaks, 
The tarpon rods are badly bent 

The power boats are full of leaks, 
But ’twas a famous tournament. 


The poor committee men are tired, 
Their faces all look drawn and spent, 
It’s possible they may be fired, 
But ’twas a famous tournament. 


If you would get a healthy laugh, 
And hear a long and loud lament, 

Come down and try to photograph, 
A cock-eyed tarpon tournament! 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND THE BOW 
(Continued from page 17) 


the lost-hat ground. Just why I looked in 
the swift glacier stream for my hat and 
expected to find it I do not know, but I did. 
There was my perfectly good and only hat, 
snugly set over a rock about the size of my 
head, right in the middle of that stream, and 
the slightly milky glacier water was pour- 
ing over it. I had to look twice to believe 
my eyes. The hat was no wetter than my 
head, and the meeting was a happy one. 

Back to camp, there was a rehearsing of 
the incidents as we ate choice sheep meat— 
a small ram that had fallen to the arrow 
some days before. 

Our next day’s work took us into the 
same territory, and we were successful 
in filming some good old rams. Just before 
sundown, as I was sitting on the edge 
of a small ditch, I noticed a small white 
spot about half a mile above me. My field- 
glasses revealed a fine old ram, all alone, 
lying down on a green grassy ‘bench. He 
looked to be a big one and was most likely 
an outcast, a whipped lord. He looked 
interesting, but that was about all. 

As optimistic as I am in hunting, I en- 
tertained no thought at first of even mak- 
ing an attempt at a shot. The ram was 
watching me and no doubt had been watch- 
ing me all afternoon. Having nothing to do 
just at that time, I decided upon a try, 
even agairtst such apparently impossible 
odds. I was in hopes of soon passing under 
cover and working my way up under the 
bench on which he lay, but this was a 
game in which he had been trained to be 
on the watch. 

I buckled on my quiver, picked up the 
bow, and started out. I had gone but about 
one hundred yards when the ram rose to 
his feet. He was most cautious and doubt- 
less was already planning his get-away. At 
that, there was not much for him to plan, 
for behind him lay many miles of very 
rough sheep country. A few jumps, and 
my part of the world would be blocked out. 
However, I had started and I made up my 
mind to see the finish. 
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Another one hundred yards, and the 
whole topography of the country seemed 
to change. I saw that I could not keep 
out of sight more than half the time, and 
accordingly changed my plans. I decided 
to use animal psychology. 

Applied animal psychology is the one 
thing in particular, I believe, that White 
had reference to in differentiating the 
sportsman from the sport. I think this 
psychology plays a much greater part in 
successful hunting than some hunters 
realize. White is especially good at it; in 
fact, I have seen none better. 

There are vast differences in an animal’s 
actions, depending upon whether he is 
feeding, playing, looking for trouble, or 
traveling. An animal knows by a man’s ac- 
tions just about what he is up to, and 
accordingly my mission must be that of a 
traveler. That was my only excuse for 
walking almost directly into him. 

As I went along in a most careless man- 
ner I took particular pains to keep in the 
open. This was an easy matter, for the 
approach favored my plan. I believe I even 
whistled a bit as I moved on. I was most 
careful to avoid turning my head, let alone 
look up, but I saw all that was necessary 
from under the brim of my hat. 

As I neared the ledge on which he stood, 
naturally I could see less and less of the 
sheep. Inch by inch the animal sank below 
the horizon. After his eyes left mine, I 
was quite relieved to notice that he did not 
wheel and run, for that was the time for 
such action. Instead he stood in his tracks, 
two hundred and fifty yards fromme. This 
convinced me that the trick was working. 
It also convinced me that he wished to 
have another look. 

I was paying close attention to my speed 
and maintaining as nearly as possible an 
even gait. Within a fraction of a minute I 
saw his horns appearing on the sky line. 
He walked out, showing only his head and 
neck. I could see that he carried a wonder- 
ful set of horns. On I plodded. The turn- 
ing point was now getting near, for I was 
close for a rifle shot but too far for the 
arrow. 

As I walked in under the ledge he again 
sank from view as before. As his eyes left 
mine he still stood there, only one hundred 
and fifty yards away. I broke into a run. 
Already I had an arrow on the string. 
Now my face was lifted directly toward 
the cliff, for I wanted to get the first 
glimpse of his reappearing horns. 

I was never more sure of an animal’s 
showing himself than of this one. He had 
my pace timed and all calculations made; 
so he felt safe in having that one last look 
which he just must have. But he erred in 
just one thing—he had been seen. He was 
too curious, too certain of it all. 


HEN I saw his horns begin to loom 

up again, I stopped stock-still and 
half drew my bow, so as to cut down as 
much motion as possible in making the full 
draw. His head appeared, but I was not 
where he expected to find me. Out he con- 
tinued to walk in that stately, majestic 
stride so in keeping with the royal blood 
that flowed in his veins. 

I should love to know what passed 
through his trained, calculating brain 
when he saw not a thing moving. Instead 
of my being one hundred and fifty yards 
below him, as he expected, I was eighty 
yards to one side and ready to shoot. I did 
want that old ram. 

He stepped right out to the very edge in 
his endeavor to locate me, and I could see 
horns, hoofs and all. I made the final draw 
on my bow and loosed the arrow. He 
caught the action of the bow and snapped 
his head toward me, but he stood. The 
arrow’s flight was lost to view in the 
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poor light. I had a short and most intense 
wait, with my ears tuned and strained for 
the result—silence or the impact of the 
feathered shaft. 

It struck! The ram wheeled and in- 
stantly disappeared. I raced up the ledge, 
putting an added effort into the last few 
yards. I wondered how successful the shot 
had been. If it had reached any part of 
his body cavity, there would be a trophy, 
for no animal so arrowed had ever been 
lost for my efforts. 

I peered cautiously over the ledge. 
There was no sheep in sight at first glance. 
The rough country and failing light caused 
me to abandon any effort to locate him 
until morning, though I did see something 
that might be taken for a sheep a short 
distance across a small gulch. In fact, 
many objects began to look like sheep, 
but messing around in the rough and 
putting to flight a possibly wounded ani- 
mal was not the thing to do. He could not 
be followed. 

Jack and I returned to a clump of wil- 
lows about a mile below and “siwashed” 
it all night, more or less uncomfortable in 
our effort to keep a fire going. At the 
break of dawn we were on the scene of the 
shooting and soon found the old ram, 
dead. He was strung lengthwise with the 
arrow. It had entered at the point of the 
shoulder, passed through his body, and 
come out almost between his hind legs. 
He had a fine big set of horns. 

I firmly believe that had he not been a 
wise old sheep, with many years of ex- 
perience in escaping from more than one 
form of danger, and undoubtedly capable 
of the most correct calculating, I should 
still be wishing for such a fine trophy. 


THE BOB-WHITE’S “S. O. S.” 
(Continued from page 19) 


the same county, had been so successful 
in protecting the quail on his land. It is 
on the Ames estate that the National 
Championship field trials are held annually. 

The Doctor replied: “Mr. Ames’ 
methods are applicable to every farm. 
large or small in the Southern quail belt. 
Mr. Ames has proved himself a successful 
farmer as well as a game conservationist. 
Largely through his influence the game 
laws in this county have been consider- 
ably improved, the bag limit has been 
lowered to fifteen birds, and the open 
season shortened from four to two 
months. His methods of protection, es- 
pecially during the breeding season, are 
responsible for the abundance of quail 
on his lands. 

“His tenants are compelled by provi- 
sions written into their annual leases to 
protect the birds. For instance, any un- 
necessary destruction of cover is pro- 
hibited. Only one dog is allowed a tenant, 
and that dog must be tied up during the 
entire breeding season. The manager of 
the estate is a game warden, and he 
rigidly enforces all game laws. Workers 
on the farms are paid bounties for the 
destruction of vermin of all kinds that are 
known to be natural enemies of quail. 

“Shocting is limited to friends and then 
only by written permit. The foods that 
quail live upon are cultivated throughout 
the estate. While some of our citizens 
look upon him as a wealthy sportsman with 
an ax to grind and therefore resent his 
progressive ideas, he has proved himself 
a great asset to the county by practically 
demonstrating what an efficient method 
of protection will accomplish.” 

The Doctor continued: “For some time 
I have been agitating the matter of or- 
ganizing a county game protection as- 
sociation, the members of which should 


be influential sportsmen and landowners 
of the county. The mission of the pro- 
posed association should be to bring about 
strict enforcement of existing game laws 
through an enlightened public opinion, 
enactment of needed legislation, and 
cooperation with the state game-law 
officials. 

“The game problem should be solved 
through the cooperation of counties and 
states where similar conditions obtain. 
I favor state rather than county control, 
but county and local organizations are 
necessary as agencies to assist in the 
formulation and. enforcement of state 
policies. I am glad to say that I believe 
I have finally aroused sufficient enthusi- 
asm locally to effect in the near future 
the organization of the association.” 


UR long discussion about the rapidly 

passing bob-white impressed me 
deeply. For thirty years I have witnessed 
the slow but sure depletion of the family | and 
of this most precious game bird. 

A count of our bag showed the Doctor 
had twelve birds and I had ten. A couple 
more coveys would probably fill our bags 
to the limit of fifteen and end the day’s 
sport, in so far as shooting was con- 
cerned. A light lunch and rest seemed to 
have made the dogs as eager to resume 
the hunt as at the start. I marveled at the 
endurance of our canine companions. 

It was just two o'clock as we turned 
back in the general direction of the farm- 
house. By this time the female of the 
species had gained the uppermost place 
in my affections. The way little Bess had 
retrieved the Doctor’s apparently un- 
wounded bird had made a home for her 
in my heart. A clever piece of dog work. 
While the old field-trial method of “point 
system,” whereby the number of birds 
found was a controlling factor in award- 
ing decisions, might have given Dan the 
cup with his two coveys up to the noon 
hour, I wanted to believe that Bess, under 
the present-day “spotting system,” which 
takes into consideration endurance, speed, 
range, style, manners and bird sense, 
was entitled to the blue ribbon over her 
two brothers. 

In a moment'’s time, all three dogs were 
ranging far up on the side of a hill. Our 
party headed down through a cornfield 
at the base of the hill. The dogs were soon 
out of sight as we rode along, enjoying 
a smoke together. Joe called to Dave, the 
horse-holder, to ride to the top of the 
high ground, so as to keep the dogs in 
view. Presently Dave called out, “Here 
dey is on a pint!” 

We turned and rode up to the high 
ground to find the little family standing 
like three white statues. For a moment 
there was some doubt as to whose covey 
it was. Dan was eliminated, as he stood 
to the rear of Bess in a backing position. 
Jack and Bess were facing one another 
at about twenty yards. Jack’s eves were 
focussed upon his sister, while Bess was 
apparently ignoring Jack and looking, 
head up, slightly to the latter’s left. The 
Doctor and Joe upheld me in my vote 
for Bess. 

As I walked forward a single bird 
flushed, sailing dead away, and I dropped 
him. While I was in the act of reloading, 
the rest of the covey arose en masse. Again 
the Doctor scored a double, and I 
managed to work in another shot which 
brought my bird down fully fifty yards 
away. The covey stayed pretty well to- 
gether, scattering along a fence row of 
briers and bushes. Here the dogs did some 
beautiful single bird work. 

The Doctor soon reached his limit on 
a bird he walked up. He followed along 
and heartily enjoyed seeing me miss in 
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succession several good chances. Out of 
a half dozen shots I bagged one bird, 
which left me within two of my limit. 

Calling the dogs in, we returned to the 
horses. As we neared the farmhouse Jack 
made it a tie score on coveys, two finds 
to each dog. The birds had been feeding 
and were scattered. I bagged two of the 
four birds I shot at as the covey flushed 
gradually. Joe whistled in the dogs, and 
we called it a day, one of the most delight- 
ful ones that any sportsman could hope 
for. However, deep down in my heart, I 
had the painful feeling as I rode away 
that we are not doing all we should for 
bcb-white, our gamest of game birds. I 
wondered if his friends would respond 
to his “S. O. S.” A cock quail’s faint as- 
sembly note from the valley below seemed 
- —— “Come, my friends, a helping 
anand! 


THE NEGLECTED DUCK CALL 
(Continued from page 24) 


special inducements, real duck bartering. 
The loud “Ah-har-har-har—ah-har-har- 
har” is broken quickly into the muffled, 
chuckling feed roll, sounded by chattering 
the word “cut” rapidly into the call— 
“Cut-a-cut-a-cut.” By practice you can 
break it into a “b-u-r-r-ed” vibration by 
twisting the tongue into an imitation of a 
quail’s buzzing from the grass. 

I have read, but strongly dissent, that 
in blind shooting, once ducks are at- 
tracted, it is time to quit calling. That 
may be all very well on big open water 
(but I doubt it) over a wide spread of 
stools where birds can see, hear and 
come a long way. But Hooker and I 
have tried it all the ways we know how, 
and agree that full effectiveness is best 
obtained by our maintaining the wel- 
come until we drop the calls on to their 
neck strings and sound off a welcome 
with our guns. 

To most novice duck hunters the call 
of a duck is a quack. The wood duck 
may yodel (easily imitated); the sprig 
may sound his lilting, fluty, two-note 
quip; the gadwall croak his guttural re- 
sponses and the teal “tee-hee-tee-ho” its 
sibilant gyrations—but it is all quack to 
the novice. 

You must study ducks, study tone, and 
learn to apply their measured tonal 
characters to individual cases and needs. 
If possible in your studies, hang around 
some live decoys at feeding time, early 
in the morning or about sundown. Try 
to reproduce with your call their con- 
versational exchanges in quality of tone 
that blends and sets them off into glad- 
some refrains. Listen to what they say 
and how they express it. 

But the most delicate adjustment of a 
call’s reed is necessary to successfully 
maintained tonal reproduction. One kink, 
and the whole sound changes. If your 
call jams, don’t, if it is an adjustable 
reed, monkey with it. Blow hard through 
the other end to loosen possible im- 
pedimenta. If there is a kink in the 
reed, remove it and smooth it evenly, 
or scrape with a knife blade. But be 
careful ! 

Next in importance in learning to call 
is the use of one’s fingers in manipulative 
muffling or releasing tonal volume. Cup 
the trumpet end of your call firmly 
twixt thumb and first finger hollow, 
curving the other fingers out, close to- 
gether, to complete the megaphonic ex- 
tension. Shut down or open the mega- 
phone finger by finger and notice results. 
Watch the neophyte caller start the oper- 
ation. I have seen it a thousand times 
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when selling duck calls to supposed duck 
hunters—some good shots, too. 

The beginner sticks the call’s whole 
end into his mouth—that is, if he knows 
which end is which—puffs out his cheeks 
into balloonic proportions, and turns 
loose. The finished caller blows over 
slightly pursed lips—almost, you might 
think, through his teeth. A good call re- 
quires about a third of the wind nec- 
essary to bring volume from the average 
call. In the good caller you'll notice, 
perhaps, a slight vibration of his cheek 
flaps or undulation of his Adam's apple, 
but that is about all. To throw a far 
call he elevates the trumpet, but in more 
intimate passages it is pointed to the water 
and the finger work carefully choked. 

I have seen and tried many first-rate 
calls—the Harlow, the Beckhart “Big 
Lake” model, Tom Turpin’s new affair, 
another of cane from Louisiana and 
others too numerous to recall. To my 
way of thinking, Hooker’s is the most 
easily blown and best designed I have 
ever seen or tried. He constructs his 
sounding box of walnut or clear maple, 
scraped very thin, to reproduce quality 
in the amphitheater, like a cello or 
violin. Its inset stem is cedar, with the 
vibration trough very deep and smooth. 

His reed, after years of experiment 
which led him through many alloys and 
pures, is now a masterpiece of rustless 
Monel metal. He works these reeds down 
to a form and thickness all his own. 
They are hand-scraped, and all his calls 
are tuned out in the open and across 
water. This is no advertisement, because 
any good duck caller with a mechanical 
turn can do the same thing. Could you 
get a Hooker call? Possibly so, if he 
likes you and has the time to make one 
and present you with it. If he ever 
should, you’re to be congratulated for 
having come into possession of a “Strad” 
among duck calls. 

Another beautiful call with which 
Hooker has experimented with a con- 
siderable degree of success has a sound- 
ing rod and box case practically identical 
with his Monel metal call. The reed of 
his other call, however, is made from 
smoothed-down hard rubber. In size— 
that is, width, length and curve—it is 
a duplicate of the Monel metal reed. 
The floor, or trap-lines, of the sounding 
box of his Monel metal call has, to ac- 
commodate the flippant metal, a curved 
surface. 


IS hard-rubber reed, however, has to 

lie on an absolutely straight sounding 
cover. In other words, the two reeds are 
not interchangeable. Working down the 
hard rubber reed is a task, as it has to 
slope from about 64/1000 down to practi- 
cally nothing at the far end. Even then, 
the work has to be done individually on 
each reed with a piece of sandpaper, and 
then. each call is blown at intervals as 
the reed is smoothed down to take the 
fullest measure of initial energy and 
tone. 

Duck calling has no significance of sex 
appeal, as have turkey lures during the 
“gobble” or moose calling in the rut. 
There is nothing unsportsmanlike about 
it, far less than in baiting pond holes and 
blotting out twenty-yard masses over 
pens full of live decoys. 

A day’s duck hunting is broken into 
three stages: anticipation, participation 
and reflection. To rig one’s decoys, soak 
and tune one’s call, and stow gun and 
plunder handy for a quick “up and into 
’em,” when the fire log hisses and the 
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chuck call impends, are but rear-guards 
of dreams. To paddle or pole to the 
blind, to mush through fair or foul go- 
ing, to gauge wind and water and set 
one’s stool is to be on the skirmish line 
of the best life has to offer its outdoor 
forces. 

Then give me a good call, my big gun, 
a sand-bar hole or a tule hide—and you 
may have the rest. Upon the aftermath 
of such days hang “all the laws and the 
prophets” of duck shooting. By learn- 
ing to call you will have gauged an 
added thrill of accomplishment that will 
prove an enduring comrade and a pal 
in need in your blind. 


WEAK WOMEN, FISH AND 
ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 31) 


clicked lamely after him. The show was 
good, but all too short. 

It is hard to reassemble oneself after 
one has lain as motionless as a length of 
lead pipe on a flat rock for thirty-five and 
a half minutes, concentrating one’s atten- 
tion on a pile of loose sticks twenty feet 
from the end of one’s nose. I crackled 
all over as I staggered to my feet, but, 
as I have said, it was a good show. 

We talked about beavers and their ways 
as we sat about the fire that night. Sud- 
denly out of the blackness across the 
narrow waterway which lay between our 
island and the mainland came the most 
outrageous howl we had ever heard. It 
was like the magnified screech of an 
outraged alley cat. It dwindled off into a 
low growl and was not repeated. 

Again we had that feeling of being 
really out in the woods. We all had a 
delightful shudder. I wonder what it was 
—bob-cat, lynx or —? 

Somewhat rashly, we thought, Ralph 
promised us northern lights for our eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Immediately after 
dark the show was on as per schedule. 
None in the party had ever seen such a 
display. Great streamers of scintillating 
white light rose to every point of the 
compass. 

Living, breathing splashes of metallic 
color—brazen, golden, old rose—shifting, 
seething, fading out in one place and 
coming to life in another, all over the 
great black velvet bowl of the night. I 
cannot describe this coloring other than 
to say that it seemed to have life in itself 
and yet had the peculiar metallic sheen 
characteristic of electric fire. This one 
experience was worth the whole trip. 

Next morning we broke camp and tra- 
veled southward through the narrows to 
a new camp site opposite Bear Hill. This 
hill really had no name. It was covered 
with blueberry bushes. As black bears, 
as many as a half dozen at a time, were 
often seen picking berries on it, it seemed 
that the hill was entitled to the name. 

Wednesday the sixteenth found us 
again afloat and headed south. We stopped 
at Zed’s log house on the western side of 
Lake Mozhabong. Here Eva and Mary 
cooked for the two fire rangers, Zed and 
Len. These natives asked for tea and 
wanted it strong. There is a certain chap- 
ter in the Bible, if my memory holds, 
where an ax head floated on the top of the 
water. Well, that would have been no 
miracle for this tea; it would have floated 
an international loan. 

The girls made a small mountain of 
biscuits and fried bacon without end. 
There was jam and other good stuff. It 
was good to see home-bred women slav- 
ing for a group of outdoor rough-necks. 


This is where we should have turned 
about and gone out of the woods the 
way we came in. Then we should have 
had an easy time of it and an altogether 
perfect trip. But we didn’t. 

On account of low water, we struck 
mud where there should have been canoe- 
ing, and this made the going from the 
upper end of Lake Mozhabong to Lake 
Siniminda very hard. We camped on a 
nameless island in a small lake half-way 
between the two big lakes. This island is 
famous as the place where I spilled the 
beans. 

These beans had been carelessly left to 
soak by Eva in a pail of water near the 
fire. As I prowled about in the dark to 
make sure everything was well before 
retiring I poured the contents of the pail 
on the last spark of fire. It went out. 
That proves my judgment was good and 
that beans will extinguish fire. As our 
provisions were getting low, Eva washed 
each bean next morning and set them to 
soak once more. When at length they 
reached the table, they tasted like regu- 
lar food 

It was near this island camp that we 
came within a few yards of a large lady 
moose. As no one had a camera ready, 
we lost a good chance for a picture. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17th, we arrived at an abandoned 
lumber camp at the extreme southeast 
corner of Lake Siniminda. It was raining, 
and we were wet. It was good not to have 
to erect tents and instead be able to 
gather around a rousing fire in the great 
sheet-iron stove. We were dry and warm 
in short order. 


N our arrival at the camp, we were 

greeted by a half grown kitten. Later 
the mother cat and two more kittens ap- 
peared. All were very friendly. They fol- 
lowed us about, close to our heels. When 
we slept on the hay in the barn that night, 
the cat and the kits stayed right with us 
while rats and mice squeaked all about 
the magic circle. A cat has a decided 
influence—on mice and rats. 

The following morning three kittens 
and one cat watched us silently from the 
shore as we departed eastward, bound for 
Lake Kennedy. We were following the 
line of a string of small lakes running al- 
most due east, but as the water was low we 
again encountered much mud. Unfortunate- 
ly, the black bears had found out that the 
yellow fire-warning signs were sweet to 
the taste; so they had clawed them off 
the trees. 

We had counted more or less on these 
signs to make sure of our direction. Now 
the signs were gone, and as the trail was 
little used, we had to advance with great 
care and constant reference to the compass. 

On the northern shore of a small lake 
we saw a great gray owl who blinked at 
us with an offended air from his perch on 
the very tip of a pointed spruce. 

At noon Saturday, at the end of a 
grilling hard portage, we broke through 
the brush and found ourselves on the 
stony shore of a great lake. We were 
glad to see big water after the endless 
portaging between small mud lakes, and 
hoped the gray water before us was Lake 
Kennedy. We were just a little worried, 
as our maps did not correspond very 
closely with the course we were taking 
and our provisions were low. 

The portage from the northwest corner 
of Lake Kennedy to Lake Pogamasi was 
about a mile and a half long. By the time 
we had carried over all our stuff, in- 
cluding the two canoes, it was nightfall. 

According to our maps, the north end 
of this portage should have landed us on 

(Continued on page 69) 





New Dunphy Boats! 


PEED! This 17 ft. Runabout is fast— 

23 miles per hour! Mahogany planked, 
brass and copper fashioned, beautifully 
finished and upholstered. Double cockpits 
seat 5. Rumble seat in deck. Universal 
Flexifour Motor. Electric starter and gen- 
erator. A splendid, all-purpose, family 
boat at $1095. 
Below, is the New 16 ft. Outboard V- 
Bottom. A speedy, family boat; 20 miles 
with 4 H. P. motors, 25 with 8 H. P. 
Cedar planked style, $175—Mahogany, 
$250. Write for catalog. 
See our display at the Motor Boat 
Mart, 1725 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. Von 
Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago Distributor. 
Representatives wanted. 


F atte jul BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. B Eau Claire, Wis. 
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When You Reload 


get the new Ideal Handbook 


A wealth of knowledge and information for 
both beginner and experienced reloader, not 
found in any other book. New edition No. 
28 revised and rewritten by authorities. 
6 new “Ideal 
Quick Reference 
yp » Table” show- 
ing proper 
tools to use for 
all cartridges. 

Cartridges and 
shotshells com- 
pletely covered. 
Valuable Tables. 


=> ion of allIdeal 
Reloading Tools. Ii- 
lustrated throughout. 
160 pages. Worth many 
times its cost. Sent on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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EYED HOOKS 
By Ladd Plumley 


R. H. CHOLMONDELEY 
PENNELL is credited with the 
invention of the turned-down 
eyed hook, with a small eye and 
suitable for flies. Eyed hooks, that is 
the ordinary form, are ancient; as kids 
we used them for fishing, to be bought 


at any country store. But it was an 
inspiration of Mr. Pennell to make the 
eye smaller and turn it down. Up- 


turned eyed hooks are also employed for 
small flies. 

In fly fishing there has been no notable 
improvement than the eyed hook. The 
advantages are many. It does away with 
clumsy loops on the tackle, conspicuous to 
the fish; it allows of quick changes of 
flies. It also has the advantage that the 
size of the gut is uniform down to the fly, 
whereas when flies tied on lengths of gut 
are used it is seldom 
that the gut on the 
fly is the same size 
as the leader. 

Then in’ carrying 
flies you have no 
troublesome lengths 
of gut attached to 
hem, also the ama- 
teur fly-tier has no 
bothersome length 
of gut to coil up in 
making a fly. But 
the greatest advan- 
tage is that you do 
not, as when using 
flies tied on snells 
and when changing 
flies, loop on the wet 
and soft leader a 
strand of gut which 
is dry and brittle. 
Flies tied on snells 
if stored will after 
a time become brit- 
tle at the danger 
point, the snell at 
the hook. Formerly 
it was my own prac- 
tice to try out all 
my flies before a 
trip and frequently 
the snell would 
break. 

The advantages 
of eyed hooks for 
fresh water fishing 
are sO numerous 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











that the only wonder is that any fresh 
water angler continues to employ hooks 
on snells. Even a fishing, except for 
worm fishing, tmp eyed form is a vast 
convenience. Those who as yet do not use 
this hook should experiment with it for 
nearly every purpose for fresh water 
fishing. 

There are various methods for attaching 
the eye-hook to a leader; these have been 
illustrated before in FrELD AND STREAM. 
But the strange thing is that although 
frequently illustrated in sporting maga- 
zines and in catalggues of fishing tackle 
there are still many who do not know 
these knots. Only two are necessary, the 


Florida large-mouth black bass, caught by H. T. Tarwater 
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Pennell “jam knot” and what can be called 
the “double jam knot.” 

Where hooks are large, as for black 
bass fishing, and stout leaders are em- 
ployed, the ordinary simple jam knot is 
secure, provided a quarter inch or so of 
gut is left out of the knot and the knot is 
pulled tight into place. 

An illustration here of the ordinary jam 
knot is repeated again. See Figure 1. ‘After 
making the knot slip it over the eye of the 
hook and pull tightly in place. The double 
jam knot need not be illustrated. Instead 
of passing the end of the gut only once 
through the loop A of the cut it is passed 
twice, thus doubling the tying. Always 
pull the knot tight in place over the eye, 
and the gut of the leader must be soft. 


REQUENTLY in wet fly fishing two 

flies are employed and as yet I know 
of no tackle house that sells leaders where 
a strand of gut is tied in fora dropper eyed 
fly. Any angler can cut his leader and tie 
again so he has a 
strand of gut for a 
dropper. All that is 
necessary is to re- 
tie the leader with 
a length left out for 
the dropper, but the 
snell for the drop- 
per should extend 
upward, so when 
the tackle is used 
the snell will have 
a tendency to ex- 
tend outward and 
not tangle with the 
leader. Any of the 
standard knots for 
tying leaders can be 
used, the most sim- 
ple being that shown 
in the cut. See Fig- 
ure 2, where A is 
the strand of gut to 
which the dropper 
is attached and is 
an extension of the 
lower portion of the 
leader, as in this 
way the dropper 
strand will have a 
tendency to extend 
at right angles out 
from the leader and 
not tangle. 

I said a tendency, 
but with fine lead- 
ers and using the 
method just il- 
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illustrated it is only a tendency not to 
tangle. Also there is danger the knot 
will cut the dropper gut. A skilled fish- 
erman once showed me a method for 
attaching droppers which I regard as 
the best. I have employed it for years. If 
it seems complicated its complication is 
necessary for the result. The snell of the 
dropper will not tangle or twist with the 
leader and this is because of the doubling 
of the gut at the point where tangling 
generally takes place. 

Cut your leader where you desire a 
dropper fly. Make a simple form of loop 
at the upper end of the lower portion. See 
Figure 3. Cut a six inch length of gut 
from the upper portion of the leader; it 
is my own practice to have extra gut, 
which must be the same size as the leader. 





Fig 2 


You can use a bit of an old leader for this 
purpose. Here let me mention that soft 
Indian rubber -will smooth out an old and 
shaggy leader almost to its or‘ginal con- 
dition; a wrinkle which every angler 
should know. Always apply the rubber 
gently or you will weaken the gut. 

Make a loop at one end of the six inch 
length of extra gut. Allow about four 
inches for length of the snell of dropper, 
including the loop. Make a simple loop in 
the end of the upper portion of the cut 
leader. Loop the two portions of the leader 
together. Slip the loop of the dropper snell 
over the leader and push the end of the 
dropper snell between the loops of the 
leader. See A in figure 4. Now draw all 
tightly in place, and you have a snell 
which will not tangle with the leader. 

When fishing with two flies tied on 
eyed hooks, attached as has been illus- 
trated, you have your tail fly a little below 
the water and the dropper skipping on the 
surface. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written concerning dry fly fishing, when 
two flies are employed in this manner and 
upstream fishing is done, that is over shal- 
low and clear trout waters, like our Middle 
States streams, wet fly fishing is extremely 
killing. One fly is slightly sunken and the 
other is on the surface; the angler has 
thus doubled his chances. Not infrequently, 
particularly with the brown trout, the fish 
may be taking food under the water and 
not on the surface, but even at these times 


A few passing remarks on the 


Y the time subscribers get their copies 

of this issue of Fretp & StrEAM the 

1927 Contest will be all over save for the 

judging and awarding of prizes. We are 

particularly gratified to see the great in- 

terest which has been taken in this com- 

petition. As the ranks of anglers increase 

throughout the country, interest in com- 
petitive fishing grows keener. 

The number of affidavits coming from 
widely scattered parts of the country 
indicated that there are a great many peo- 
ple who would like to win prizes and who 
make sincere efforts to do so. In National 
Contests of the type Frecp & Stream 
runs there must be certain limitations and 
restrictions. We should like to offer many 
more prizes than we do and open the 
classes up to a greater extent, but at the 
present time this is impossible. 

A careful reading of the rules will con- 
vince any angler that it is not exaggerating 


a trout will smash above the liquid for 
the dropper. 

I have said upstream fishing. Even with 
the wet fly for most trout waters upstream 
fishing is far more productive than down 


A 


Fig. 1 


water fishing. Trout don’t have eyes in 
their tails and the upstream angler is 
approaching trout from their tail-ends, 
that is all there is to that. 

Sometimes in remote country districts 


A 


it may be desired to employ a down-turned 
eyed hook and none may be at hand. I 
have had this trouble. All you have to do 
is to buy the ordinary old-fashioned ringed 


Fig. 3 


hooks. Hold them with pincers so the ring 
and a little of the shank is in a candle 
flame and heated to redness, then cool 
slowly. Thus you remove the temper. 
With pincers you can turn down the eye, 


and indeed, if you wish to take the 
trouble, make the eye as small as you de- 
sire. Anyone can change a ringed hook to 
an eyed hook'that is almost as satisfac- 
tory in the large sizes, sixes and larger, 


SUMMING UP 


as the regular turned-down eyed hook. 

In employing eyed hooks frequently 
test the strength of the leader close to 
the fly. If it breaks easily, cut away a 
little of the leader and retie the fly. This 
is particularly necessary when using eyed 
flies in dry fly fishing, where the fly is 
flicked back and forth in the air to dry it. 
This has a tendency to weaken the leader 
where it is joined to the hook. 

Recently out here on the Pacific Coast 

have had difficulty in obtaining a 
straight eyed hook, that is without what 
is sometimes called a “sneck bend,” a side- 
ways twist. I was surprised when the 
salesman told me that these sneck hooks 
could be straightened merely with the 
fingers without endangering the temper 
of the hook. Possibly all such sneck bent 
hooks can thus be straightened, at least 
with pincers. 


HOSE I have straightened, remov- 

ing side twist with fingers, are from 
a crack English house and the hooks are 
of excellent temper and it is impossi- 
ble to bend the curve of the hook itself. 
I pass this on as a valuable wrinkle to 
those who don’t like the sneck twist. 

I have also experimented with flies tied 
on sneck hooks and have found you can 
flatten any of the hooks with pincers 
without damage to the hook. I assume 
that all small sneck bent hooks can thus 
have the side twist removed. Conversely, 
of course, it follows that at least with 
small sizes of flat hooks you can bend in 
the side or sneck twist if you prefer this 
form. I must confess that I am ashamed 
that in all the years I have fished I have 
not learned this simple thing. Possibly, 
however, there are side twist or flat hooks 
of such brittle temper as to endanger the 
hook if an attempt were made to change 
them from their original form. 


A 


Fig. 4 


It is never safe to put your reliance in a 
hook that you do not know to be absolutely 
staunch. It is, therefore, safest to ex- 
periment a little first. By so doing you 
may save disappointment and heartbreak. 


1927 Big Fish Contest and a general discussion of the competition 


matters to say he has a good chance of 
landing a prize no matter where he fishes. 
Sometimes people misunderstand the rules, 
or do not quite fulfill all the conditions of 
the affidavit and for that reason their 
entries are rejected. 

During the past season, for instance, we 
received entries covering catfish, chain 
pickerel, blackfish and other species not 
provided for in the Contest. Several 
anglers also sent in affidavits covering 
brook and rainbow trout which, unfor- 
tunately, were caught on bait. Several 
very fine fish were entered. FreLp AND 
STREAM does not bar trout caught on lures 
other than flies for any snobbish reasons. 
It has been explained before in these 
columns that the reason for this provision 
is to give anglers all over the country an 
even break. In certain sections of the West, 
for instance, very large steelhead and rain- 
bow trout may be taken on spoons and 


natural bait where it is a rule to catch 
only smaller specimens on the fly. By 
limiting the class to the use of the artificial 
fly only, anglers all over the country have 
a more uniform chance of landing prize 


sh. 

In the 1927 Contest Fretp AND STREAM 
started an innovation in the way of prizes. 
Winners in the Contest have the privilege 
of selecting equipment to their own liking 
from the advertising columns in the maga- 
zine. It is thought that perhaps this would 
be preferred by the prize winners rather 
than having to take just what was offered 
to them. 

The judging is now going on for all 
classes and in one of the early spring 
issues we shall publish the complete list 
of prize winners. In the meantime prep- 
arations are going ahead for the conditions 
governing 1928 Contest. Watch for 
them about the opening of the trout season. 
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Taking Tarpon on the 
Foss Oriental Wiggler 


“Here is a picture of a small tarpon I took at 
Bakers Haulover, Miami Beach, Florida. I was 
using your little Oriental W iggler, red and white, 
with your large size pork rind. 


“T hooked him about nine p.m. It was a dark 
night and when he hit I thought it was a Robalo 
(Snook). Then I changed my mind after he had 
jumped and walked on his tail a while and thought 
it was a Barracuda. It was not 'till I got him in 
to shore that I saw it was a tarpon. 


“After that I hooked four more and had a lot 
of fun with them—they would jump six to eight 
feet in the air, again and again. 


“I always carry some of your pork rind and a 
couple of your lures. I fish in salt water only and 
find them very, good for Cravalle, Robalo, Tarpon 
and other fish.” 

Homer G. Granam 
Miami, Fla. 


— a 


This is the Oriental Wiggler which Mr. Graham 
assures us is such an effective lure for enticing 
salt water fish in out of the wet! Comes in % or % 
oz. sizes, and all red, all white, or red and white 
colorings, $1.00 each. 


Other successful Foss lures are illustrated be- 
low. Their great popularity everywhere there’s 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional 
efficiency under almost any and all conditions. 
Don’t get away this year without at least one of 
each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 





ma Frog Wiggler, $1.00. No. 12—%% oz., 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—34 oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ovde red. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with these 


lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, 
send us his name and the price and we’ll furnish 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A GIANT PICKEREL 


HE matter of local names is a very 
confusing one. In the South when 
people speak of trout they really mean 
large-mouth black bass. This fish is also 
known as “chub”, though as anglers know, 
that is a long way from the truth. In 
Canada the wall-eyed pike is known as 
“dore”. Catch the same fish in Delaware 
and parts of Pennsylvania and he becomes 
the “Susquehanna salmon”. 
One of the most confusing terms is the 
name pickerel. Two species of fish are 
usually involved when one thinks of pick- 
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out of the water, shaking his head: like a 
bull-dog. This he did several times. At 
length he ran under the boat and took a 
turn around a string of fish hanging over 
the side. I expected to lose him, but finally 
succeeded in disentangling the line, when 
he made one more rush and I netted him. 

“T was very much surprised and pleased 
to find that he weighed exactly five pounds, 
measuring 2634 inches in length and 11% 
inches in girth after being out of the 
water twenty-four hours. I have no doubt 
but that his weight would have been some- 
what over five pounds when freshly caught. 
Some weeks previously I had taken two 
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erel. They are the true Eastern chain 
pickerel (Esox reticulatus) and the great 
northern pike (Esox estor) which is 
really not a pickerel at all. 

The former fish, the Eastern chain 
pickerel, attains a maximum weight of not 
much over five pounds. We have heard of 
specimens weighing six pounds and over, 
but most of these turn out to be either 
grass pike or great northern pike. Inas- 
much as there is no official world’s record 
of Eastern chain pickerel, to our knowl- 
edge, we should appreciate it if readers 
will send us records of large specimens of 
this fish. We are interested only in the 
true Eastern chain pickerel (E. reticu- 
latus). 

Here is an account of a large specimen 
which came from Virginia. It was caught 
by Edwin M. Hasbrouck and is of inter- 
est because it is really a large pickerel. 
The range of the Eastern chain pickerel 
is found in most of the streams and ponds 
throughout tide-water Virginia. The fish 
(Esox reticulatus) extends pretty much 
in the eastern part of the State. 

“Virginia is dotted with mill ponds”, 
Mr. Hasbrouck writes, “a large majority 
of them dating back to colonial days. 
Cornmeal is still ground out by water 
power between millstones that were in use 
when Cornwallis took off his hat to George 
Washington saying ‘George, you win’. 

“Throughout this region the pickerel is 
known as pike. It is one of the common- 
est fishes in eastern Virginia and runs in 
size as do pickerel elsewhere. Occasion- 
ally a very large one is taken and it is 
concerning such a fish that I write. 

“I was fishing in Sampson’s pond on 
the Northern Neck, a peninsula of land 
between the Rappahannock and Potomac 
Rivers, about six miles from Heathsville, 
known as a famous pike pond. Casting a 
home made mouse with white body and 
red head, I hooked a fish. He was appar- 
ently a heavy one. The surprising part of 
the incident, and the part that I should 
like recorded, is that this fish put up a 
very vigorous fight. He made repeated 
strong lunges and finally leaped halfway 


pickerel from this pond weighing respec- 
tively 31%4 and 4 pounds. 

“The fight put up by the pickerel in this 
particular section is a revelation”, Mr. 
Hasbrouck concludes. “Usually, in my 
experience at least when a pickerel strikes 
he makes one or two short lunges and 
then comes in like a log. Those I have 
caught here frequently throw themselves 
out of the water again and again and for 
a short timie put up a very pretty fight. 
In this section, at least, the pickerel is a 
very satisfactory game fish.” 


A FOUR HOUR ARGUMENT WITH 
A SILVER KING 


By J. Ormond 


T SOME time in your life I feel sure 
that each of you anglers have landeda 
fish that dwarfted all other catches; a fish 
which forever after occupied the central 
theme of your fishing stories. I have 
landed mine and, of course, am feeling just 
as you did, a little chesty about it. After 
twelve years of angling in southern waters 
I have yet to meet as scrappy an antago- 
nist as this Florida tarpon. 
The day of the battle was an ideal one, 
a light breeze drove shimmering ripples 
over the tranquil surface of Venice Bay. 
Here and there the fishing boats of fellow 
craftsmen bobbed about, each angler pit- 
ting his art against the finny aristocrats. 
I had scarcely let out a fair length of 
line behind my boat when the battle was 
on. The reel sang a whirring song of 
challenge and we were off. The fish 
sounded deep. Nearly 300 feet of line dis- 
appeared from my rod into the blue green 


water. Then the mad dash stopped and I 


was busy retrieving line for the next few 
moments. Then came the leap. The tarpon 
shot into the air clearing the surface by 
several feet, poised in mid air for an 
instant and silhouetted against the sky line 
he glistened in majestic beauty. He shook 
his head savagely as a great dog might 
shake a foe, mouth and gills distended in 
an effort to dislodge the barb that held him. 
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Leaving behind him a giant swirl, he 
again dived into the Bay with a splash and 
commenced another tremendous rush. This 
time the fish stripped off 500 feet of line 
from the reel. He paused momentarily, 
then came towards the surface. I knew 
another leap was in order and retrieved 
all the line possible. This second leap 
seemed even higher than the first. I felt as 
though that were the turning point of the 
battle. Back and forth he rushed. At times 
I had a slight advantage, but most of the 
while my worthy opponent kept the out- 
come of the battle in grave doubt. 

I gladly would have agreed to take time 
out for a few seconds to catch my breath, 
but as the hours roiled by the fish seemed 
not a bit fatigued. At last, with almost the 
same swiftness with which the battle 












































Courtesy Venice Tarpon Club 


Somersaulting in the air 


began, the valiant tarpon stopped his 
frantic rushes and I drew him alongside 
of the boat and landed him. The battle had 
lasted four hours and two minutes. What 
a fight it had been! The fish weighed 
eighty-two pounds and when I tell you 
that it was caught with a split bamboo rod 
having a six ounce tip and a nine thread 
line you will realize how full were those 
four hours with thrills and anxiety and 
hope. The dream of a lifetime had been 
realized and I was duly appreciative. 


A PLUCKY YOUNG ANGLER 
By Wesley Ray 


HIS is the photograph of Victor Tier, 
13-year old son of Mr. and Mrs. L 
E. Tier of Rainier, Oregon. Mr. Tier is 
a Columbia River salmon net fisherman. 
Vic went out recently in his father’s 
fishing boat to angle for steelhead trout 
at the mouth of the Kalama River which 
is the stream’s confluence with the 
Columbia River. The lad’s fishing tackle 
consisted of a light steel trout rod, reel, 
and silk line testing 30 pounds. He had 
landed a few small fish when, as Vic 
expressed it, the “whirlwind” hit that 
particular spot ! 
ic was alone when the monster Chi- 
nook salmon, which weighed 5114 pounds 
Struck the lure and was hooked. For one 
hour and ten minutes, according to the boy’s 
watch, he battled desperately with the fish. 
“When I hooked ’im the boat was nearly 
up the mouth of the Kalama River, and 
when I finally hauled ’im into the boat, 














The popular Meisselbach Taka- 
part, $7. Quadruple multiplying, 


fish and I were below the big mill capacity 100 verde. C Jen be taken 
dock, nearly a mile down river. I was just ae eae — 


~There’s Satisfaction! 
$7.50—There’s Value! 


| 40 years amateur and professional fisher- 
men both havepreferred Meisselbach Reels, 
and now you can have a genuine Meisselbach 
level wind—the new Flyer—for $7.50! Made 
with all the precision, the fine materials, the 
expert skill that have made Meisselbach 
famous—here’s the best buy on the market in 
the most modern level wind reel made. 


Quadruple multiplying, line capacity 100 
yards, smooth running, beautifully balanced, 
built to last a life-time, and fully guaranteed. 
You'd be glad to pay $15 for a reel like this, 
but it’s yours at your dealer’s for $7.50. 


Send for free illustrated folder, and your 
copy of the Bite Book—the best text book on 


fishing ever written. 


THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO, 
208 Taylor St. ELYRIA, OHIO 
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The Rainbow— 
America’s most 
popular trout 
reel. Capacity 
50 yards. $5.50, 
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as wet as though I had taken a dive in the 
river. When the old fellow would leap, he 


would shake the water from his body, all 
over me, but I stuck to the game. If I had 
given him the least bit of slack in the line 





Behold the conquering herol 


he would have broken it like a thread. I 
simply worried him out. 

“Oh! Yes, I’m getting to be called the 
champion salmon fisherman, but, shucks, 
any one can do it if he has the patience, 
and can keep his head.” 


A MISSHAPEN TROUT FROM 
OREGON 


R. E. C. CHAPIN of Seaside, Ore- 

gon, recently sent us a newspaper 
clipping from the Morning Oregonian 
describing a most singular rainbow trout 
caught in Oregon. Mr. Chapin added a 
note to the clipping saying “Here is an- 
other misshapen trout to add to your list”. 
The newspaper clipping said, concerning 
this fish, “The fish, which is a rainbow 
was sent in by Lloyd Frocker, a Deputy 
State Game Warden of the Diamond Lake 


he must have been getting his meals regu- 
larly in spite of the handicap”. 

Believing that unusual things in the 
realm of nature are of interest to sports- 
men, we have recorded in the Fish and 
Fishing Department several of these ab- 
normal specimens of fish. Accordingly we 
wrote to Mr. Matt Ryckman, Superin- 
tendent of Hatcheries for the State of 
Oregon, asking him if he could not supply 
us with a print of the fish in order to 
show FIELD AND STREAM readers just what 
it was like. Mr. Ryckman kindly obliged 
and sent the following letter with the 
print: 


Fishing Editor: 

We have finally succeeded in getting the 
photograph of the fish which we are en- 
closing herewith. This is a rainbow trout 
(salmo irideus) eighteen inches in length 
and was caught out of Diamond Lake, a 
body of water which lies in the Cascade 
Mountains and is approximately six miles 
long and two miles wide. This lake has 
an abundance of natural food in it, other- 
wise, in my opinion, this fish never would 
have attained the size it did. 

As shown in the picture, there was a 
strip about two inches wide which held 
the mouth together making it necessary 
to take food through the sides of the 
opening. The fish was healthy and in 
good shape: 

Matt RycKMAN. 


TARPON OFF NORTH CAROLINA 


ROPICAL fish very often stray 

northward during warm summers and 
it is not impossible to find an occasional 
tarpon or barracuda quite a ways from 
home. 

About five years ago a small tarpon 
weighing about a pound and one-half was 
reported caught in a net off Buzzard’s 
Bay. Young barracuda are often taken 
and the New York Aquarium boat has 
made hauls of small pompano at the edge 
of the Gulf Stream directly out from 
New York Harbor. 

Dr. Gudger of the American Museum 
of Natural History states that tarpon are 
quite frequent visitors as far North as the 
Virginia Capes and are often taken in 


fishermen’s nets off the coast of North 
Carolina. 
So far as is known, however, large 


specimens of these fish are not caught by 
anglers so the following letter which tells 
of the capture of a 57-pound tarpon is 
very interesting : 


FisH1NnG Epirtor: 
Early in August while surf casting for 
drum in New River Inlet, North Caro- 





3 Photo by Matt Ryckman 


Nature played a strange prank on this rainbow trout 


district. A cartilage-like band or cord a 
little larger than heavy wrapping twine 
running vertically for an inch or more 
seals the trout’s mouth so that his jaws 
could not be opened wide. 

“The fish was about sixteen or seven- 
teen inches long and was quite fat so that 
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had the unusual good fortune to 
land a 57-pound tarpon. It was the only 
fish of the day. 

Later in the month Colonel A. G. Good- 
win of Augusta, Georgia, also landed a 
tarpon along with a big catch of drum. 
His fish weighed 40 pounds. He was 


lina, I 
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fishing from a boat near Ocracoke, North 
Carolina. I understand two smaller fish 
were caught during the summer near 


Southport, North Carolina. 
Tarpon are sometimes taken in this 





P. O. Jarvis’ North Carolina tarpon 


State, both in coastal and inland waters, 
but as far as I know this is the first to be 
taken with rod and reel. Both Colonel 
Goodwin and I were using regular drum 
tackle, 30-pound test line and split mullet 
for bait. 

It seems not impossible that these fish 
may become more plentiful off this coast, 
adding to the unusual attractions we have 


for anglers. 
P. O. JARVIS 


HYBRID TROUT 


BRITISH fishing paper recently car- 

ried an interesting notice to the effect 
that in certain parts of New Zealand a 
hybrid trout has been found. This fish 
is purported to be a cross between the 
rainbow and the brown trout. Observers 
who studied specimens and testify to the 
authenticity of the thing state that these 
fish are sterile and cannot reproduce their 
kind. 

They have the same place in the fish 
world as does the mule in the animal king- 
dom. It should be entirely possible for 
the rainbow and brown trout to cross 
inasmuch as they are both true salmon 
trout and breed in the spring of the year. 

The fact that the hybrid is unable to 
breed should not cause concern to anglers. 
It is admitted by fishermen that the rain- 
bow and brown trout are among the finest 
of fresh water fishes. Each has its own 
qualities. The rainbow is_ spectacular, 
active and strong. The brown trout, on 
the other hand, is a dogged, hard figh ting 
fish whose great virtue is its almost magic 
quality of canniness. 

In the two species pure bred specimens 
have enough qualities to satisfy any 
angler. It is to be greatly doubted that a 
cross between the two would carry with 
it all of the best traits of each species, so 
why worry about the non-breeding factor? 
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h LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
. MAKING A SALT WATER ROD 
is Fisninc Epitor: 


Would you kindly send me full details of the 
construction of a bamboo deep sea fishing rod? 
Thanking you very kindly, 
A. NELSON. 


Comment: If you wish to construct a deep sea 
fishing rod of bamboo you should be able to do 
that quite readily and without any particular 
difficulty. It is possible to buy raw material 
from any one of the number of tackle supply 
houses. 

Briefly you will need a stick of glued-up split 
hamboo six feet in length if you wish to make 
your rod in one piece, or two sections slightly 
longer than three feet in length for a two_ piece 
rod. The tackle supply house from which you 
buy your bamboo will also furnish you with 
Soteden to fit the stick. 

You can also buy a butt wound with cane or 
cord and already fitted with a reelseat containing 
a ferrule which will fit the corresponding ferrule 
in the butt joint. To complete the job you will 
need a top, either metal or agate (the latter is 
preferable) and guides. Agate guides are also 
best. These guides are attached to the rod by 
means of ordinary sewing silk which is wound 
in regular coils and finished off with the in- 
visible knot. 

If you know nothing about rod making it 
would perhaps be best to obtain a book, either 
from the library, or by purchasing. A good book 
for instructions on rod making is “The Sports- 
man’s Workshop” by Warren Miller; or ““Ama- 
teur Rod Making” by Perry D. Frazer. 

he last process in making a rod is to varnish 
it with two or three coats of good spar varnish. 
FisuinG Epitor. 


AN ACROBATIC FISH 





FisH1nG Epttor: 

y husband and I were fishing from a boat 
on a small bass lake near here. It was dusk and 
the bass were feeding. Suddenly a monster fish, 
it seemed to me, leaped in the air and landed in 
the boat right at my feet. I was almost as fright- 
ened as the fish. Upon our return to town we 
found that he weighed two and one-half pounds. 
n People certainly gave us the ha ha when we 
told this story. Nevertheless, it is true. 





he 


ters, Mrs. Georce Porter. é “a 
o be ComMENT: The experience is certainly un- _— = 
lonel usual and while entirely possible, it is one of 
rum those things that is very apt to cause people to 
: say a few slighting things about one’s integrity. 
ullet FisHinc Epirtor. 
fish ANOTHER WAY TO CATCH GARS 
oast, Fisu1nGc Epitor: 
ave I noticed Mr. Lee’s letter (June issue) and , i ; rin 
have Mr. Simpson's letter (October issue) relative te ODAY . . . as you read this ie > the Silver Kings of the b y 


catching gar fish. 


VIS Several years ago, while on a fishing trip in deep have been fighting, racing, plunging, battling against 
Southwest Alabama, Mr. Simpson’s method was the combined skill of their captors and the seasoned craftsmen 


brought to my attention by a Mr. Foust from 


Indiana. The tactics proved quite efficient and who make Montague rods. Off the Florida Coast. Off the Cal- i 


can well be recommended to those anglers in- 











’ car terested in the Lepisosteidae family. ifornia Coast. Throughout the world wherever tarpon and sword 
effect During ,the greater part of last year I was - A " 
" stationed near Portsmouth, Virginia and lived fish, tuna and king fish, bonita and sail fish are captured. 
a h — a stone’s throw of the 8 gee are i 
; fish this section, a salt water tidal stream. ne : : ee | 
1 the afternoon, in early September, a huge school of For wherever the fishing is marvelous .... there goes “The 
Po gar fish appeared near the surface in this river. *1 99 ’ ° i 
vers Fresh water fishing is my hobby: salt wate Montague Trail.” It’s the merry trail of the fine hand-worked 
fo the angling has never appealed to me. However, on : i 8 : . 
these pee in oo % we oo to try 7 aed rods which originate in the famous Montague workshops, where ‘ 
re" with the gar tribe. We used every artificial lure ? . 
their Se, thee wad eames anette Wee We os more than half of the world’s split bamboo rods are made. ; 
not interested. Worms, small gudgeons, bits of i 
e fish red beef and pork were next tried. The gar FEATURED BY THE BEST SPORT GOODS STORES EVERYWHERE 
king- aes —_ procs to -, bait, a though ns 
5 is sense of smell, and leisurely swim away. / : eg — 
e ior live grasshopper was next tried. The instant the Write to Dept. for Descriptive Booklet 
cross bait struck the water the gar robbed the hook 
almon of its offering. We then knew what he wanted. The “MONTAGUE MANITOU” is a won- MONTAGUE IMPERIAL pence game reel 5 
‘ We secured a Number 4/0 treble hook to a derful heavy game fishing rod—6-strip, most —massive proportions, beautifu 1 finish — : 
> year. twelve inch, medium weight, phosphor bronze — selected and aged butt cut onkin performance and ap d at f 
ble to wire leader with a plain, natural colored cork on achable butt of selected second many times the price. Line tension always 
iglers. the linen line one inch above the leader. No sinker growth white hickory wound with cane. Fer- under control . Ce 8H 50 + $65. 
.. was used. With a bit of ordinary sewing thread rules and reel seat of 18% nickel silver; lock- : 
> rain- we secured the body and thorax of the grass-| ing type reel bands. Three weights: 6 ounce = Other sturdy hard service tarpon and heavy 
. finest hopper, leaving his legs free to kick, to the Sips 5°... tip 12 ounce tip for Heavy game fishing reels ranging in size from 
. owll shank of the hook. ackle Class. P Guides and “., genuine 150 to am — capacity and in price 
sal Using a short bait casting rod and multiplying egate. « - + Price $35. from . . + + $3.25 to $45.00. 
acular, reel and casting the bait out, several feet from 
ut, on the dock, we saw one of the many gars come for- 


ehting ward, turn his long head sidewise, as if to get 
. wie a surer grip on his victim with his opening jaws. y 
mag Seizing the bait he started downward, finding 
immediately that all was not as it should _ be. 
; 5 Slowly and steadily, keeping an ever taut line, . 


cimens 

3 I began reeling him in, but Mr. Gar protested 
y any and fought ever h of - Re ) 
; y inch of the way. He contrib 
that a uted the finny fighter’s usual series of leaps, AND REEL COMPANY 
y with circles and dives but the ever dependent reel 
“ies so and taut line brought him forth from the watery 


factor? —— ped iy yong be a salt water gar MONTAGU EC ry QDassacuuserss 


PRT ere ee 





fish of the Belonidae family, a fairly good food 
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Cross 
Rods 


pmenieet, 
xample of the 
Rod-Makers Art. 


Cross rods are in 
a class alone. Their 
air of rich restraint 
bespeaks discrimi- 
nating judgment. 
They are fashioned 
by craftsmen who 
love their work and 
have spent years in 
its development. 
Resiliency ... life .. .ac- 
tion! A Cross rod in- 
spires confidence, the 
moment you grip it. You 
can depend on it. 
South Bend Bait Co, 
2250 High Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Free Book 


Beautifully illustratea. 
mstruc _ wite for. Menufastwvere ef the most 
, Fi \ohing Tack 





HARLEY’S 


De Luxe Fishing Coat 
No. 186 


This is the 
eoat al 
sportsmen 
have been 
looking for— 
a coat that 
provides car- 
rying space 
for every- 
thing you 
wish to take 
with you on 
a fishing or 
hunting trip - = 
except the 
rod or gun, Sizes 34 to 48 
Equally as convenient on the hike or in camp. 
Sleeveless coat of fine heavy weight forest 
brown, waterproof duck. Weight 1 Ib. well 
made coat throughout. Send for free sample of 
duck material. Price $3.98 postpaid. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Send for Harley’s Free 36 page catalog of 
sporting equipment. 


HARLEY WICKHAM Co, 


Erie, Penn’a. 











10 to $0 H. P. 
Marine Motors 


Nothing in its class compares with 

Universal Super-four—thenew thrillin 

boating ! Tremendous power —smooth and quiet-— 

with that delightful purr that owners of costly 

cars love to brag about. Speed that heretofore 
coe 25% to 50 * ievabl 





light, but strong with stamina to stand the 
gaff. Models --GLS 15-30 H.P., (Medium Speed). 


GLH 25-45 H.P., (High Speed). GLR 
(151 class Racing Model) 50 H. P. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
46 Ceape St. Oshkosh, Wis, 
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fish and unlike the fresh water ganoid whose 
flesh is tough and rank. 

This first fish measured forty-seven inches in 
length. We caught others later, of greater and 
lesser length, all near the surface of the water, 
by the same method and found live crickets, 
June bugs and grasshoppers the only efficient 
bait. Though we gave minnows a thorough trial 
we had no strikes with this bait in Virginia. In 
Alabama minnows were quite successful. 

The school of gars remained in the locality 
mentioned for about three weeks and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they came. During the 
several months following no gars appeared. 

On opening one of the fish a very few roe 
were found. All others were devoid of spawn. 
Is it probable the fish were en route to or return- 
ing from their spawning beds? Perhaps a reader 
can enlighten us. 

A few months later we tried our scheme on 
fresh water gars in the Northwest River of 
Virginia and North Carolina and found it work- 
able. 

The Negroes, in the section of the country 
mentioned above, value the fresh water gar as 
a food fish and from its flesh prepare quite a 
palatable dish—gar stew. ; 

Those of the angling fraternity who have not 
made his acquaintance will find the gar a canny 
fish, a scorner of bright colors and artificiality, 


| a despoiler of fishing tackle and a game fighter 


to the bitter end. 
Jack Darsy. 


Comment: Here is another excellent idea 
on catching of gar fish. These are the type of 
letters that count for a great deal because they 
are instructive. Dig around in your bag of tricks, 
anglers, and see what you can stir up. The 
more letters of this type we publish, the more 
interesting the angler’s own personal department 
is going to become. When the ideas of Messrs. 
Booker Simpson, R. J. Hummel, Jr. and Jack 
Darby get into effect in various parts of the 
country, the gar fish are going to have a pretty 
tough time of it. Ss 
Fisuinc Epiror. 


HANDLING LIVE BAIT 


| Fisninc Epitor: 


1 am thinking of handling live minnows, craw- 
fish and helgramites next season from my home 
here in town This City is centrally located near 
several good fishing streams and I am fully 
convinced that if I can get started right and get 
some good pointers on caring for and raising 
minnows and other bait, it will pay. : 

The arrangement I had in mind was this, to 
build two concrete tanks. What size tank will be 
required for 1500 or 2000 minnows? I thought 
of having one tank elevated so that I can _ use 
the overflow water from the first tank by allow- 
ing the water to drop through a_ spray and 
oxygenize again. Or if one tank will take care 
of the minnows, the second tank will take care 
of the crawfish all right. I can get minnows 
within one and one half hour’s drive. How large 
would the water intake have to be? What should 
I feed the minnows and how much? 

am quite familiar with the handling of 
crawfish. have kept them for a week through 
hot weather in tubs, changing the water and 


| weeds daily. What is best to feed crawfish? 


Helgramites I know very little about in the 
way of raising them. Any information you can 


| furnish will be greatly appreciated. 





zine, 
| 


What is the best way to keep minnows alive 
in minnow buckets from here to the streams in 
hot weather? How many ordinary size minnows 
should be placed in a 2% gallon bucket? How 
many 21% inch and 3 inch ones should be placed 
in the same size bucket? 

What is the best way to keep angleworms? 

Thanking you very kindly and complimenting 
FIELD AND STREAM on the quality of our maga- 


Stancey F. Myers. 


Comment: Your plan of building a couple 
of concrete tanks to take care of live minnows 
is a very good one. It is difficult to say just 
how large these tanks should be to accommodate 
1500 or 2000 minnows each. You should not be 
skimpy on material and it would probably be a 
good plan to make them perhaps ten feet long 
by five feet wide, and they may be compara- 
tively shallow, a foot to eighteen inches at the 
most. 

By building your tank shallow you furnish 
your minnows with plenty of air space and that 
is what they need. Your intake pipe need not 
be very large, an inch and one half to two 
inches will be sufficient. It may even be smaller, 
say one inch. But it is important to put a 
screen at the outlet so your minnows will not 
get caught and sucked Fo A the drain. 

The flow of water can be regulated by the 
valve, so you have a constantly renewed supply. 
The best food for minnows is boiled beef liver 
run over a screen so it is chopped up into 
very small pieces. The pieces of liver should not 
be larger than the aad of a match and if they 
are smaller the minnows can eat the food more 
readily. It is important always to remove any 
food that remains in order to keep the water 
pure. Don’t overfeed the fish. A little food given 
to them once a day is sufficient. 

Crawfish are best fed on liver, also. The pieces 


may be quite a bit larger for them, but it is 
important to remove all uneaten liver after 
feeding time. 

Helgramites should be kept in wooden pails 
with a screen cover and plenty of aquatic 
vegetation. You need only enough water to 
cover the bottom and they should have an op- 
portunity to crawl up on the vegetation if they 
so desire. 

The best way we know for keeping minnows 
alive in warm weather in minnow buckets is to 
wrap a piece of flannel or woolen cloth around 
the outside of the bucket and saturate this with 
water. The air striking the water causes evapo- 
ration and the result is a cool temperature inside 
the pail. Stir the water around frequently to 
insure aeration. Do not overcrowd your min- 
now buckets. For a 2% gallon bucket two dozen 
minnows 2% to 3 inches long are better than 
twice that number. Angleworms may be kept 
in wooden buckets or tubs with plenty ef topsoil. 
Feed them sour milk poured on top of the earth 
once or twice a week and change the earth 
once a month. 

Fisuinc Epitor, 


FISHING FOR STRIPED BASS 


Fisuinc Epitor: * 

I am very much interested in fishing for 
striped bass. I formerly lived in Highland Beach, 
N. J. and had plenty of opportunities to fish 
there for stripers, which ran up to thirty pounds. 
Through a change of position I was forced to 
move to Bridgeport, Connecticut. I should like 
to find out if there is any place in this neighbor- 
h which I could fish for striped bass, and 
would appreciate it if you could advise me in 
this regard. 

Curt Brent. 

Comment: Striped bass occur all along the 
Connecticut shore, though the fishing usually is 
not as good as around Highland Beach, New 
Jersey. Some quite nice fish are taken in the 
Sound by trolling. The method commonly em- 
ployed is to use a spinner having a propeller- 
like blade in nickel finish, in combination with 
sand or blood worms. Bass weighing up to twenty 
pounds are often caught in the fall of the year. 

The best Striped bass grounds near Connecticut 
are located up around Martha’s Vineyard and 
Vineyard Sound near Nantucket, Mass. Quite 
a few stripers are also taken around Block 
Island. Many of our prize winning fish have 
been taken in this section and the tavorite bait 
is a live eel. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


STORING A FLY LINE 


Fisuinc Eptror: 

I am a constant reader of your department 
in Fretp anp StrREAM and note you offer to 
answer questions of subscribers when accom- 
panied by a eelf-addressed stamped envelope. 

I am enclosing a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope and would request some information in 
reference to preserving a fly casting line. 
purchased a double tapered line early last sum- 
mer and it is still on my reel for lack of 
knowledge in reference to the proper way to 
preserve it. Would you kindly advise me if I 
should put this on a reel of say four or five 
inches in diameter? And also if the line should 
be treated with some composition ? 

F. J. Wuitney. 


Comment: By all means take your line off 
the fly reel as the coils are so close that the 
enamel dressing may sweat and ruin the line. 
In many sporting goods stores you can find 
large wooden line reels with a diameter of five 
or six inches. If you can get one of these do 
so, otherwise wind your line loosely around a 
coffee can or any large cylindrical object. A 
roll of newspapers with a diameter of seven 
or eight inches works very well. 

You need put no dressing on your line during 
the winter, but when you are actually fishing 
deer fat or one of the prepared mineral jellies 
made for the purpose is an excellent preservative 
and besides will make your line float 

Fisuinc Eprrtor. 


BLUEFISH OFF NANTUCKET 


Fisuinc Epiror: 

I have been a subscriber of your magazine 
for three years and have enjoyed the many 
interesting articles that have been published from 
time to time. : 

For the past month (October) bluefish have 
struck into Nantucket. This is the first time 
they have occurred heré in several years, al- 
though the pound fishermen have been getting 
them each day from five to as many as thirty 
and forty to a haul of their traps. The fish are 
averaging about three pounds apiece and are in 
prime condition. 

Codfish have just struck in and one dory re- 
cently caught thirty off the east end of the 
Island on a hand line. I am thoroughly familiar 
with the fishing grounds around the Island, 
having lived and fished here all my life. I use 
a twenty-five foot Cape Cod catboat with sail 
and power. 

I am willing at all times to give information 
about fishing and hunting around Nantucket. 

Capt. Letann S. TorpHam. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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WEAK WOMEN, FISH AND 
ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 61) 


the shores of the long western arm of | 
Lake Pogamasi, but what we found was | 
very different. There before us lay the 
long mud bed of a lake which looked 
more like a great river bottom, with a 
trickle of water down its center, connect- 
ing little shallow pools. But there was 
nothing that would float a canoe. 

On the hills to north and south of this 
mud lake were the buildings of deserted 
lumber camps. In the two of these on the 
south side we distributed our belongings 
and prepared for the night. Rain began | 
to fall, and every roof leaked. Gordon 
picked out a straw-covered bunk and slept | 
gingerly between solid streams of water 
while playful rats scampered all about and 
squeaked till daylight. Pools of water 
collected on the ponchos between Eva and 
Mary. 

The rain on the roof and down our 
necks, the shortage of food and the uncer- 
tainty of our location rendered this night 
what novelists refer to as “dismal.” If 
anyone awoke dry Sunday morning, he 
did not say so. But the rain had raised 
the water in mud river at least two or 
three inches, and our hopes rose at least 
two or three feet. 

Leaving everything behind except food, 
axes and fishing tackle, we launched our 
canoes and paddled, poled and portaged 
the two muddy miles to the open water | 
of lower Pogamasi. Here we headed north | 
and ran through the long and crooked | 
mud channel that connects the lower | 
with the upper bodies of Lake Pogamasi. 
We stopped for a few minutes and dined 
on the last of our oatmeal and dried 
apricots. All I can say for this meal is 
that it was much better than starving to 
death. 

Once out of this narrow mud river we 
shot into the blue waters of upper Lake 
Pogamasi. We were now convinced that 
beyond a doubt we were on the right 
route. A strong southwest wind got be- 
hind us and drove us at a walloping rate 
towards our objective, the railway 
The lake ran high with endless whitecaps 
under a brilliant blue sky. At the end of 
something less than an hour, we rejoiced, 
on rounding a point of land, to see a boat 
house and canoes drawn up on the shore, 

All our troubles were as thin as air and 
we had added another priceless story to 
the list of memories we love to think 
over and talk about on long winter eve- 
nings. 

It is midwinter now, and as I write the 
snow is sifting along the boulevard in 
writhing ribbons, shifting, drifting, whis- 
pering, hissing, talking black talk—dead- 
of winter talk. I turn to Mary and say | 
“Snow twenty feet deep in Canada or 
Indian Lake.” All she hears is “Canada,” 
and there again is that smile of con. | 


tentment. 








THE WOLF OF TEA LAKE 


(Continued from page 40) 


tine than it takes to tell. From this time 
on, I decided to maneuver the canoe and 
let Davis do the rest of the hitting. 

Vhus we fought the wolf for about ten 
minutes, the animal all the time heading | 
for shore whenever he recovered suffi- | 
ciently. He was, however, fast succumb- | 
ing and making little progress, it being 
a matter of only one or two more blows 
before the fight was over. 

At this juncture Tom’s canoe sped 
along on the opposite side, and Kanen- 
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geiser landed such a mighty blow that his 
paddle was broken and the wolf was 
knocked completely out. It was then an 
easy matter for Tom to reach the tail 
while Kanengeiser held his head under 
water with what remained of his paddle. 
At this point Davis, believing the wolf 
dead, offered his knife to Tom, saying, 
“Here’s my knife, Tom. You know more 
about sticking animals than I do.” 

Tom didn’t fall in with this plan, not 
caring to take chances. 

The fight seemed over; so we started 
back to camp for our camera. We had 
gone only a short distance when Tom 
started to pull the wolf into his canoe. 
Suddenly he dropped him back into the 
lake and began to pound him with the 
handle of his paddle. It seemed impossi- 
ble for the animal to be alive after having 
had his head held under water for at 
least ten minutes. However, both Kanen- 
geiser and Tom stated that the wolf 
raised his head and growled. This proved 
the wisdom of not attempting to cut his 
throat, as a forearm or hand caught in 
those powerful jaws would have been 
crushed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Thus ended our wolf hunt. A _ like 
episode will probably never happen to me 
again. It was a chance meeting and the 
only wolf I have ever seen in all the 
years spent in the woods. 

Two of my friends reported seeing 
wolves. A wolf crossed a stream upon 
which one friend was paddling. The other 
friend, while sitting quietly upon the 
shore of a small lake, watched a deer 
enter the water on the opposite side, cross, 
and take to the woods near him, to be 
followed in a few minutes by a wolf 
who had been trailing the deer. As the 
deer was out of sight, the wolf followed 
the scent to the water’s edge, and then 
turned and went back into the woods. 

During the winter, wolves are seen more 
often. It is a common experience for those 
camping in northern Ontario to hear 
wolves howl at night. Upon one occasion 
a hard-run deer came close to my camp 
fire and stayed the remainder of the night 
while the wolves remained a few hundred 
feet farther out in the woods, not caring to 
come any closer to man. Tracks, of course, 
are very common. Since this was written, 
Tom has two other wolves to his credit, 
one taken from his canoe and the other 
from his motor-boat. 


AN skins were sent with a report to 
the Department at Toronto and ac- 
knowledged by them as wolf hides. This 
fact is mentioned because several people 
have emphatically stated that a wolf will 
never take to the water. Tom says this is 
a mistake, as a wolf when hungry will 
enter the water after a deer, provided he 
can see his quarry, and when a deer is 
being thus pursued it will swim toward 
a canoe or boat for protection. 

Several observations were noted of our 
wolf’s behavior : 

First, the excellent reasoning in swim- 
ming to the island, crossing it and jump- 
ing in on the opposite side, so the island 
would hide his swim to shore. 

Second, the wolf’s one idea was to 
make shore, andunless his way was blocked 
he never turned or offered toattack. How- 
ever, get between him and the shore, as 
Tom did during his adventure, and you 
are in the only dangerous situation the 
attacker could get in. Even in case the 
canoe turned over, it is doubtful if the 
wolf would have stopped to attack. 

Third, during the punishment the ani- 
mal never uttered a sound, but fought 
gamely to the end, facing five attackers. 
Wolves may be cowards, but this one 
acted just the opposite, and because of a 


deep affection for dogs, I did not feel like 
a hero when the deed was done. 

Should the authenticity of this incident 
be doubted, we were fortunate in having 
four take part in the episode and seven 
others present later when the animal was 
autopsied the following morning. All 
seven will testify to the absence of any 
bullet mark and death was shown to be 
due to suffocation as evidenced by the 
congested collapsed lungs seen in drown- 
ing. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY FOR 
SPORTSMEN 


(Continued from page 39) 


thinning down the remaining hard spots 
where necessary as you proceed to tub it. 
When you are satisfied with the softness 
and feel of the hide, you have finished. 

If you are particular as to color, the 
following will help you: To obtain white 
buckskin, mix a quantity of white cooking 
flour into the sawdust before you tub 
the hide. For yellow buckskin smoke it, 
when you have finished tubbing it, over a 
smudge of wet wood, preferably willow. 
This smoking may stiffen the skin a little, 
but you may very easily overcome this by 
drawing the hide back and forth over 
a smooth beam or board until the stiff- 
ness disappears. 

If you have been careful, you should 
have a very nicely tanned piece of buck- 
skin. 

Lastly, for those who have a desire to 
wear a snake-skin hatband or belt, comes 
the tanning of snake skins. This is a 
process difficult at best, inasmuch as the 
texture of skins of this kind varies greatly 
and you cannot always look for the 
best results. 

Figure 4 shows the two cuts necessary 
to remove the skin from the reptile for 
the purpose of tanning it. Loosen the 
skin completely around the neck, cutting 
as shown, and make the long body cut, 
beginning from the throat. When you 
have these two made, tie the head to a 
nail or some stationary object and pull 
the skin off. You will find that it will 
peel off easily with very little cutting. 

Unless you are able to start work on this 
skin immediately, it will be necessary to 
dry it out the same as for deer and other 
hides. In either case, mix up a solution 
of water and slaked lime in the same pro- 
portion as for buckskin and place the 
skin in this. See that it is completely 
covered and leave it there for three or 
four days, or until the scales on it are 
loose. 

When it has reached the stage where 
the scales remove easily, wash it well 
to remove traces of the lime and with a 
stiff brush or other handy instrument 
scrape off the scales. After you have re- 
moved all the scales, mix a weak solu- 
tion of salt, alum (powdered) and water 
in the following proportions: 


One-quarter pound alum and_ three 
ounces salt to each gallon of water. Stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. 


Place the skin in this and leave it 
there for about two weeks. At the end 
of this time remove it, wash away all 
traces of the mixture with clear water 
and hang it up in the shade to dry. When 
it is almost dry, work it back and forth 
over a smooth board until the stiffness ac- 
quired while drying disappears. A broom- 
stick handle is an excellent article to use 
for this. 

The next step is to oil it lightly with 
neat’s-foot oil. It is, however, almost im- 
possible to soak oil into a snakeskin, due 
to the closeness of the tissue, without 
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employing alcohol as an aid to accomplish 
this. If you will take a rag or a brush 
and cover the skin well with wood alcohol 
and then immediately apply a light coat 
of neat’s-foot oil, you will find that as 
the alcohol dries or evaporates it will 
draw the oil with it into the pores of the 
skin. 

A second or third coating in this man- 
ner may be necessary, depending on the 
ease with which the skin takes up the 
oil. You will be able to tell by the feel 
of the skin whether or not it needs more 
than the one coat. 

When you are convinced that further 
applications of oil are unnecessary, let the 
skin set for a few hours to allow the oil 
to penetrate it thoroughly and then work 
it over your broomstick, back and forth, 
until it becomes pliable. You are now 
finished with the actual tanning process. 

Before you can wear it, however, par- 
ticularly as a belt, it will be necessary to 
have it sewed to a piece of light, strong 
leather, as the tanning process will have 
made the tissues weak. You can do this 
if you are handy with a needle, but you 
will probably get better results if some 
shoemaker does it for you. When you 
have had this done and it is in a condi- 
tion to wear, give the skin a coat of white 
shellac to keep it clean and prevent the 
oil from drying out. You are then finished. 

If you are going to use the skin as a 
hat band, it will not be necessary to have 
it faced with leather. Merely give it the 
coating of shellac. 

The field of tanning has now been 
covered in so far as you will be interested. 
If you will exercise the precautions out- 
lined and follow the instructions care- 
fully, there is no reason why you cannot 
do very satisfactory work the very first 
time. Time is the major element in 
tanning. It cannot be hurried, and the 
patience and diligence you put into this 
work will amply reward you in a piece 
of work of which you may well be proud. 


THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 37) 


reserve. He encouraged me by holding 
up each fish as he caught it and by 
suggesting that I come over there. He 
knew very well that I couldn’t get there 
in a thousand years. Whenever I tried to 
do it that fool of a canoe shot out at a tan- 
gent and brought up nowhere. 

Finally, in an effort to reconstruct my 
rod, I dropped a joint of the noibwood 
overboard, and it went down in about four 
hundred feet of water. Then I believe I 
did have a few things to say. I was sur- 
prised at my own proficiency. It takes a 
crucial moment like that to develop real 
genius. I polished off the situation, and 
I trimmed up the corners. Possibly a touch 
of sun made me fluent, for it was hot out 
there, though it was not as hot as a place 
I told them about, and I dwelt upon its 
fitness as a permanent abiding place for 
fishermen in general and for themselves in 
particular. 

When I was through and empty, I see- 
sawed over to the bank and waited for 
Del. I believe [ had a feverish hope that 
they would conclude to take my advice, 
and that I should never see their canoe 
and its contents again. 

There are always compensations for 
those who suffer and are meek in spirit. 
That was the evening I caught the big 
fish, the fish that Eddie would have given 
a corner of his immortal soul (if he has 
a soul, and if it has corners) to take. It 
was just below a big fall—Loon Lake 
Falls, I think they call it—and we were 
going to camp there. Eddie had taken one 


side of the pool and I the other, and 
neither of us had caught anything. 

Eddie was just landing when something 
that looked big and important, far down 
the swift racing current, rose to what I 
had intended as my last cast. I had the 
little four-ounce bamboo, but I let the flies 
go down there—the fly, I mean, for I was 
casting with one ( a big Silver Doctor )— 
and the King was there, waiting. He took 
it with a great slop and carried out a long 
stretch of line. 

It was a test for the little rod. There 
had been unkind remarks about the tiny 
bamboo whip ; this was to be justification. 
A big trout on a long line in deep, swift 
water—the combination was perfect. Bat- 
tle now, ye ruler of the rapids! Show 
your timber now, thou slender wisp of 
silk and cane! 


UT we have had enough of fishing. I 
shall not dwell upon the details of that 
contest. I may say, however, that I have 
never seen Del more excited than during 
the minutes—few or many ; I do not know 
how few or how many—that it lasted. 
Every guide wants his canoe to beat, and 
it was evident from the first that this was 
the trout of the expedition. I know that 
Del believed I would never bring that fish 
to the canoe, and when those heavy rushes 
came I was harassed with doubts myself. 
Then, little by little he yielded. When 
at last he was over in the slower water— 
out of the main channel—I began to have 
faith. 

So he came in, slowly, slowly, and as he 
was drawn nearer to the boat Del seized the 
net to be ready for him. But I took the net. 
I had been browbeaten and humiliated and 
would make my triumph complete. I 
brought him to the very side of the boat, 
and I lifted him in. This time the big fish 
did not get away. We went to where the 
others had been watching, and I stepped 
out and tossed him carelessly on the 
ground, as if it were but an every-day oc- 
currence. Eddie was crushed. I no longer 
felt bitterness toward him. 

I think I shall not give the weight of 
that fish. As already stated, no one can tell 
the truth concerning a big fish the first 
trial, while more than one attempt does 
not look well in print and is apt to con- 
fuse the reader. Besides, I don’t think 
Eddie’s scales were right, anyway. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Then breathe a sigh and a long good-by 
To the wilderness to-day, 

For back again to the trails of men 
Follows the waterway. 


HROUGH the Eel-weir—a long and 

fruitful rapid—we entered our old 
first lake, Kedgeemakoogee, this time 
from another point. We had made an ir- 
regular loop of one hundred and fifty 
miles or more—a loop that had extended 
far into the remoter wilderness, and had 
been marked by what, to me, were hard 
ventures and _ vicissitudes but which, 
viewed in the. concrete, was recorded in 
my soul as a link of pure happiness. 

We were not to go home immediately. 
Kedgeemakoogee is large, and there are 
entering streams, at the mouth of which 
the sport at this season was good. Besides, 
the teams that were to come for us would 
not be due yet for several days, if we had 
kept proper account of time. 

It was above the Eel-weir, at George’s 
Run, that Eddie had his first and only suc- 
cess with dry flies. It was just the place 
—a slow-moving current between two 
islands, with many vicious and hungry 
trout. They would rise to the ordinary fly, 
two at a cast, and when Eddie put on the 
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dry fly—the artificial miller that sits up- 
right on the water and is an exact imita- 
tion of the real article—and let it go 
floating down, they snapped it up eagerly. 

It is beautiful fishing—I should really 
have liked to try it a little. But Eddie had 
been good to me in so many ways; I 
hadn’t the heart to ask him for one of his 
precious dry flies. 

During our trip across Kedgeemakoo- 
gee, Del—inspired perhaps by the fact 
that we were getting nearer to the walks 
and wiles of men—gave me some idea of 
Nova Scotia political economies. He ex- 
plained the system of government there, 
the manner of voting and the like. The 
representation is by districts, of course, 
similar to our own, and the parties have 
similar methods of making the vote of 
these districts count on the right side. 


N Queens, for instance, where we had 

been most, if not all, of the time, the 
voters are very scattering. I had suspected 
this, for in our one hundred and fifty 
miles’ travel we had seen but two natives, 
and only one of these was believed to have 
political residence. Del said the district 
had been gerrymandered a good deal to 
make the votes count right; and it was 
plain enough that if this man was the only 
voter in that much country, and he chasing 
bears most of the time, they would have to 
gerrymander around a good deal to keep 
up with him. 

Del said that when election time came 
they would go gunning for that voter over 
the rocks and through the burnt timber, 
and would beat up the brush for him as if 
he were a moose and valuable. Somehow 
politics did not seem to belong in this 
place, but either Del exaggerated this 
time, or there is a good deal of it to the 
individual. I suppose it’s well to have it 
condensed in that way. 

We camped that night at Jim Charles’ 
Point, our old first camp, and it was like 
getting home after long absence. For the 
time seemed an age since we had left 
there. It was that. Any new and wonder- 
ful experience is long—as long as eternity 
—whether it be a day or a decade in dura- 
tion. 

Next morning, across to the mouth of 
West River—a place of many fish and a 
rocky point for our camp, with deep beds 
of sweet-fern but no trees. That rocky 
open was not the best selection for tents. 
Eddie and his guide had gone up the river 
a little way when a sudden shower came 
up, with heavy darkness and quick wind. 
Del and I were stowing a few things in- 
side that were likely to get wet, when all 
at once the tents became balloons that 
were straining at their guy ropes, and 
then we were bracing hard and clinging 
fast to the poles to keep everything from 
sailing into the sky. 

It was a savage little squall. It laid the 
bushes down and turned the lake white in 
a jiffy. A good thing nobody was out 
there, under that black sky. Then the wind 
died, and there came a swish of rain— 
hard rain for a few minutes. After that 
the sun once more, the fragrance of the 
fern and the long, sweet afternoon. 

Looking at those deep tides of sweet- 
fern, I had an inspiration. My stretcher 
had never been over comfortable. I longed 
to sleep flat. Why not a couch of this 
aromatic balm? It was dry presently, and 
spreading the canvas strip smoothly on 
the ground I covered it with armfuls of 
the fern, evenly laid. I gathered and 
heaped it higher until it rose deep and 
cushiony; then I sank down upon it to 
perfect bliss. 

This was Arcady indeed—a couch as 
soft and as fragrant as any the gods might 
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have spread by the brooks of Hymettus in 
that far time when they stole out of 
Elysium to find joy in the daughters of 
men. Such a couch Leda might have had 
when the swan came floating down to be- 
stow celestial motherhood. I buried my 
face in the odorous mass and vowed that 
never again would I cramp myself in a 
canvas trough between two sticks, and I 
never did. 

I could not get sweet-fern again, but 
balsam boughs were plentiful and, prop- 
erly laid in a manner that all guides know, 
make a couch that is wide and yielding 
and full of rest. 

Up Little River, whose stones, like the 
proverbial worm, turned when we stepped 
on them and gave Eddie a hard fall; 
across Frozen Ocean—a place which 
justified its name, for it was bitterly cold 
there and we did nothing but keep the 
fire going and play pedro (to which end 
I put on most of my clothes and got 
into my sleeping-bag)—through another 
stream and a string of ponds, loitering 
and exploring until the final day. 

It was on one reach of a smaller stream 
that we found the beaver dam—the only 
one I ever saw, or am likely to see, for 
the race that builds them is nearly done. 
I had been walking upstream and fishing 
some small rapids above the others when 
I saw what appeared to be a large pool 
of still water just above. I made my way 
up there. It was in reality a long still- 
water, but a pond rather than a pool. 

It interested me very much. The dam 
was unlike any I had ever seen. For one 
thing, I could not understand why a dam 
should be in that place, for there was no 
sign of a sluice or other indication of a 
log industry; besides, this dam was not 
composed of logs or of stone, or anything 
of the sort. It was a woven dam—a dam 
composed of sticks and brush and rushes 
and vines, some small trees and dirt— 
made without much design, it would seem, 
but so carefully put together and so firmly 
bound that no piece of it could work 
loose or be torn away. 


WAS wondering what people could 

have put together such a curious and ef- 
fective thing as that when Del came up, 
pushing the canoe. He also was interested 
when he saw it, but he knew what it was. 
It was a beaver dam, and they were get- 
ting mighty scarce. There was a law 
against killing the little fellows, but their 
pelts were worth high prices, and the law 
did not cover traffic in them. So long as 
that was the case the beavers would be 
killed. 

I had heard of beaver dams all my 
life, but somehow I had not thought of 
their being like this. I had not thought of 
those little animals being able to construct 
a piece of engineering that, in a swift 
place like this, could stand freshet and 
rot, year after year, and never break 
away. Del said he had never known one 
of them to go out. The outlet was in the 
right place and of the proper size. He 
showed me some new pieces which tke 
builders had recently put into the work, 
perhaps because it seemed “to be weaken- 
ing there. 

He had watched once and had seen some 
beavers working. They were as intelligent 
as human beings. They could cut a tree 
of considerable size, he said, and make it 
fall in any chosen direction. Then he 
showed me some pieces of wood from 
which they had gnawed the sweet bark, 
and he explained how they cut small trees 
and sank lengths of them in the water 
to keep the bark green and fresh for 
future use. 

I listened and marveled. I suppose I had 


read of these things, but they seemed more 
wonderful when I was face to face with 
the fact. 

The other canoe came up, and it was 
decided to cut a small section out of the 
dam to let us through. I objected, but 
was assured that the beavers were not 
very busy just now and would not mind 
—in fact, might rather enjoy—a repair 
job, which would take them but a brief 
time. 

“They can do it sometime while I’m 
making a long carry,” Charlie said. 

3ut it was no easy matter to cut 
through. Charlie and Del worked with the 
ax, and dragged and pulled with their 
hands. Finally a narrow breach was made, 
but it would have been about as easy to 
unload the canoes and lift them over. 
Half-way up the long hole we came to 
the lodge, its top rising above the water. 
Its entrance, of course, was below the 
surface, but the guides said there is always 
a hole at the top, for air. It was a well- 
built house—better, on the whole, than 
many humans construct. 


ss HEY’ll be scrambling around pretty 

soon,” Charlie said, “when they find 
the water getting lower in their sitting 
room. Then they’ll send out a repair gang. 
Poor little fellers! Somebody’ll likely get 
’em before we come again. I know one 
chap that got seven last year. It’s too bad.” 

Yes, it is too bad. Here is a wonderful 
race of creatures—ingenious, harmless— 
a race from which man doubtless derived 
his early lessons in constructive engineer- 
ing. Yet Nova Scotia is encouraging their 
assassination by permitting the traffic in 
their skins, while she salves her conscience 
by enacting a law against their open 
slaughter. Nova’ Scotia is a worthy prov- 
ince and means well. She protects her 
moose and, to some extent, her trout. 

But she ought to do better by the beav- 
ers. They are among her most industrious 
and worthy citizens. Their homes and 
their industries should be protected. Also 
their skins. It can’t be done under the 
present law. You can’t put a price on a 
man’s head and keep him from being shot, 
even if it is against the law. Some fellow 
will lay for him sure. He will sneak up 
and shoot him from behind, just as he 
would sneak up and shoot a beaver, and 
he will collect his reward in either case, 
and the law will wink at him. 

Maybe it would be no special crime to 
shoot the man. Most likely he deserved it, 
but the beaver was doing nobody any 
harm. Long ago he taught men how to 
build their houses and their dams, and to 
save up food and water for a dry time. 
Even if we no longer need him, he de- 
serves our protection and our tender re- 
gard.* 


*I have just learned from Eddie that Nova 
Scotia has recently enacted a new law, ade- 
quately protecting the beaver. I shall leave the 
above, however, as applying to other and less 
humane districts, wherever located. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Once more, to-night, the woods are white 
That lie so dim and far, 
Where the wild trout hide and the moose 
abide 
Under the northern star. 


ERHAPS the brightest spot of that 
sad period when we were making 
ready to leave the woods, with all their 
comfort, their peace and their religion, 
and go back to the harrying haunts of 
men, to mingle with the fever and fret of 
daily strife, is the memory of a trip to 
Jeremy’s Bay. I don’t know in the least 
(Continued on page 81) 
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gee par or Clay pigeons. Land the 
gamiest fish you ever scrapped with. 
Hunt while the season is still on. Dine 
on an abundance of fresh vegetables from 
our own gardens. Enjoy the warm mid- 
spring sunshine and the convenience of a 
delightful, modern hotel with two hun- 
dred large, high-ceilinged rooms eachwith 
its bath. Travel on thru pullman to:— 


HOTEL 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA 


FLORIDA 
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THAT WANDERING 
HABIT 


By Eugene Benson 


OR centuries we have been strug- 

gling towards a higher plane of 

existence. We have invented count- 

less devices for contributing to 
comfort. Most of us, living in a busy age, 
scarcely ever think of how really efficient 
and sufficient our every day lives have 
become. 

Without doubt we shall continue to 
advance, becoming more artificial from 
generation to generation. There are, how- 
ever, many outcroppings of our primitive 
ancestry which continually come 
to the front. For instance, that 
hunting and fishing urge which 
springs up periodically. If you 
have ever been bitten by the germ 
you know how utterly impossible 
it is to escape. 

One of the primal instincts of 
man which refuses to be eradi- 
cated is the wandering urge. It 
originated, undoubtedly, from 
necessity. The need for changing 
hunting grounds and camp sites 
was always present in prehistoric 
and early historic times. Later 
when people settled down, founded 
towns, and agricultural districts 
became established, the necessity 
for this urge ceased to some ex- 
tent. The instinct of wishing to 
see new lands, however, has con- 
tinued and undoubtedly that is one 
of the reasons for the present 
popularity of motor camping. 

Many people look upon motor 
camping as a sport to be indulged 
in only on their vacations in the 
summer, or for weekend trips. 
They struggle through a year’s 
work and use their two weeks of 
vacation time as a period in which 
to push their energies to the ut- 
most. The result is that often their 
vacations do them more harm than 
good. With some auto tourists the 
problem seems to be how far and 
how fast they can go in a limited 
amount of time. 

The party that lays out his trip 
two months in advance and makes 
an itinerary which calls for some- 
where around two hundred and 
fifty miles of breakneck driving 
each day, a half hour in which to 
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SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 











set up camp and prepare meals, and about 
six hours sleep, is missing at least seven- 
eighths of the fun of getting out on the 
road. The trip which is apparently ill 


Traveling light on a trout fishing trip 





planned, or not planned at all usually re- 
sults in the greatest benefit and pleasure 
to all concerned. 

If upon starting out you have a general 
idea of where you want to go, each day's 
driving will take care of itself. You will 
find delightful camping spots which are 
not shown on any map. An intriguingtrout 
stream of which you had but fragmentary 
knowledge, or none at all, will appear 
where you least expect it. Its spring fed 
waters may invite you to spend a couple 
of days where you had not planned on 
doing any amount of fishing. 

Do not be too hasty to decline such an 
invitation. In the curves of this stream 
you may find exactly what you want— 
absolute relaxation. That, after all, is the 
end and object of any vacation. 
The man who comes back from a 
two weeks’ trip boasting that he 
has covered thirty-five hundred 
miles probably has little else to talk 
about and may be carrying around 
a generally fatigued nervous sys- 
tem. What you want to talk about 
when you return from a vacation 
is the scenery, the odd places you 
have visited, the trout streams 
and bass waters you have fished, 
and the fact that you are ready 
to do a season’s work instead of 
being nervously exhausted and un- 
able to tackle your duties. 


HE ordinarily accepted vaca- 

tion season has long passed and 
we are now in the middle of the 
winter. At this time most people 
are at a very low ebb physically 
because of insufficient exercise 
and recreation. A matter which is 
receiving more attention yearly 
is mid-winter vacations. There is 
no question but that it is pleasant 
to be able to spend two weeks or 
a month touring about the coun- 
try in the summer when every- 
thing is at its best, but, on the 
other hand, people make full use 
of their weekends during the warm 
season, spending them in the out- 
of-doors, and the chances are that 
their health is far better then than 
it is right now. 

A mid-winter vacation, there- 
fore, is a very fine thing to con- 
sider for the office worker who 
has been tied down since the 
middle of the summer. For those 
who enjoy winter sports, the out- 
of-doors is not a closed and 
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dead book even though the country- 
side is blanketed with snow. With our 
modern system of highways it is pos- 
sible to go far enough North in your 
machine to enjoy skiing, tobogganing, 
skating, snowshoeing and fishing through 
the ice. It is possible also by the ex- 
ercise of good judgment and woodcraft 
to camp comfortably under canvas when 
the weather is only a few degrees above 
zero. 

The thing that keeps a good many peo- 
ple out of the woods is not past expe- 
rience, but lack of it. They believe they 
would. freeze, get pneumonia or rheuma- 
tism or any one of a number of other ills, 
whereas, in fact, if they tried it the 
chances are they would be most pleasantly 
surprised at the pleasure and benefit to 


be had. Any strong and well made tent 
with some kind of a stove inside will 
enable the party to camp in comfort during 
the snowy season. It is wise to discard 
cots in favor of sleeping bags for winter 
use. Otherwise the routine of winter 
camping is precisely the same as the 
method used in summer. 

If you are not one of those hardy souls 
who enjoys the winter, there is the whole 
South in which to spend a delightful mid- 
winter vacation. Anywhere from the 
Carolinas down one can tour and camp in 
comparative comfort and enjoy hunting, 
fishing and other outdoor sports. Along 
the Southern seaboard the finest varieties 
of salt water game fish are to be had for 
the catching. The southern large-mouth 
black bass is ready, also, to take a smash 


at your plug or bass bug. In most of the 
southern states the quail and dove season 
is open until the end of February. 

Non-resident hunting and fishing licenses 
are reasonable and there is usually more 
territory in which to hunt than in the 
more congested North. 

Why not think over the winter vacation 
idea? If you do not care for winter sports 
then the thing for you to do is to turn the 
nose of your machine southward along 
with the last flight of geese. Take your 
guns and tackle with you. The camping 
equipment you used on your last trip of 
the summer will do perfectly well for this 
journey. In all probability you will re- 
ceive so many benefits and have so much 
fun out of the trip that you will want to 
make it an annual event. Why not try it? 





THE WOODS BAKERY 
By Harold Leavitt 


OOD baking in the woods is almost 

as essential as it is desirable, and 
especially is it important to be able to 
bake good, wholesome, nourishing bread, 
for no grain has yet been found that will 
take the place of wheat in the diet. 

Looking back over the days in camp 
when my companions and myself were 
experimenting in the culinary arts, I seem 
to remember long, dreary spells of heavy, 
soggy, half-baked nightmares that we 
silently accepted as bread, but that would 
have permanently ruined the digestion of 
anyone but an outdoor man on the trail. 
And yet with a bit of knowledge and a 
bit more of experience, all that is entirely 
unnecessary. 

In Maine, where I have done the most 
of my wilderness wandering, the north- 
woods guide almost invariably uses the 
reflector or side hill baker when on the 
trail. With a good backlog fire, proper 
materials, and a little experience, biscuit, 
biscuit loaf, and even pastry can be turned 
out that might make a kitchen range just 
a wee bit jealous. But reflectors, good 
ones, at least—and cheap tin ones that 
rust the first week out are hardly worth 
owning—are more or less expensive ; they 
are heavy and bulky, and for the fellow 
who must carry his equipment on his back 
a part or perhaps the entire way they are 
usually out. Comes the’ question, then, of 
how to bake without them. 

I have tried about every possible method 
practical for a shifting camp, such as 
baking over the fire in a frying pan a 
bannock that is gently turned once or 
twice, baking with the frying pan prop- 
ped up before the fire, baking on peeled 
saplings held over hot coals, baking in hot 
ashes, and other ways, all with varying 
degrees of success, but always I have 
come back to one particular way that I 
consider the easiest and quickest, and 
with which I have had the best results. 

In this method, my fire is built against 
a short, thick piece of log, or in a rock 
fireplace that will reflect the heat some- 
what. Over this fire I erect a cross-pole 
to suspend my pots for boiling, stewing, 
etc. A foot or so in front of the fire I 
place two short green sticks, or better 
still two flat rocks, about three inches 
high, V shape and opening toward the 
fire, and scoop out the dirt in the formed 
V somewhat to make a slight hollow. 
Then I haul from the fire, glowing, well 
burned coals and put them between the 
rocks, set my largest, thickest bottomed 
frying pan, containing the biscuit or ban- 
nock, on the rocks over the coals, invert 
my tin plate over the pan, and heap more 
well burned coals upon the plate. 

Then I go about preparing the rest of 
the meal, my baking requiring little more 


attention other than occasionally to turn 
the pan about, allowing the contents to 
get the reflected heat from the main fire a 
little more evenly. 

It will be seen that the heat is distrib- 
uted overhead, beneath, and on the front 
of the pan, and my miniature oven holds 
that heat after the fashion of a regular 
one. Used in this way it bakes quickly.and 
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The Woods Bakery set up 


well, and will easily turn out enough for 
two and in a pinch with an extra baking 
or so can be made to accommodate more. 

The only care to be taken is in the 
amount of heat to be applied, for too 
slow baking will not do for biscuit, while 
if too much heat is used you will likely 
peek in to find a number of blackened, 
smoking objects that will provide much 
amusement for your companion, if you 
have one, and a likely loss of temper for 
yourself besides losing bread for the meal. 


CAMPING CLEANLINESS 
By Charles B. Roth 


N my outfit are three pieces of equip- 

ment which are not commonly adver- 
tised in the sporting goods catalogs. But 
to me they are as valuable as anything 
else that I carry. They save me trouble; 
they keep my temper sweet. 

These three commodities are a short- 
handled broom, a pair of coveralls, four 
sizes too large for me, and a pair of heavy 
canvas gloves. 

I have been carrying these things for 
three seasons. I only wish that I had 
known of their help ten years ago. I 


should have saved myself some discomfort. 

One day these three misfortunes hap- 
pened to me hand-running: (1) a tire 
blew out, (2) the motor stopped running 
and I had to tinker amid its greasy parts, 
(3) we got stuck in the mud. 

To repair each of these damages was a 
dirty job. My hands got dirty, my face, 
my clothes, myself all over. I was uncom- 
fortable. I was also unkindly. 

That night when we stopped in town 
and went to the hotel to clean up, I noticed 
that the cleaner I got the pleasanter I got, 
and that when it was time to eat dinner I 
felt as well as usual. 

Next morning I turned over a new leaf. 
The first thing I did was to shave. I had 
not been in the habit of it every day while 
on the road. That shave made me feel 
better. 


— I went to anearly-opening gen- 
eral store and purchased a broom and 
borrowed the proprietor’s saw and cut the 
handle off to two feet long. I had an idea. 
I also bought the coveralls and gloves. 

With these latter articles on I attacked 
the tent. It came down without resistance. 
As I rolled it up I brushed off the bottom 
with the broom. When I put it in the bag 
it was clean and neat. I stuffed the broom 
in the bag. 

Next I took off my protectors, rolled 
them up, chucked them in back; and away 
we went. My clothes were unsoiled, my 
hands ungrimed, in spite of performing 
what is ordinarily a dirty job. I learned 
something. 

Since then I have never toured without 
these auxiliaries, and I believe that they 
have added to my comfort so much that 
they have often meant the difference 
between pleasure and discomfort. 

The idea of enjoyable touring is to live 
as near the way you live while home as 
possible. If you bathe on the road as often 
as you do at home, shave as often, wash 
as often, you will have a capital time. 
Otherwise you will likely get the idea of 
touring and camping that it is a slovenly 
existence and want none of it after the 
first trip. 

I carry this idea of cleanliness and com- 
fort to the extent of using white sheets 
only on my camp bed. Many of my road 
acquaintances think this an affectation. 
They use dark, heavy, woolen blankets to 
sleep between. Not for me. I like clean 
white sheets and pillow slips. I rest better 
between them. So will you if you try 
it once. 

To carry and use white sheets is neither 
difficult nor expensive. We carry two 
pairs. We change them as often as we do 
at home. When we have a chance to lie 
over an attractive town for a day or two 
we leave one pair in the laundry. In this 
way we always have clean sheets. What 
a joy they are! Just try it yourself. 
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Prepare Yourself 


to Pioneer in the Air 


Get your experience 
handling an_ airplane 
motor—safely and sure- 
ly—without risk—by 
fitting your boat with a 


AFTIBOA 


Air-Drive Power Plant 


After you've had your mechanical 
experience—with a boat under 
you!—handling this typical air- 
plane engine, take it off your hull 
and install it on your plane. 


Our standard air-cooled and 
water-cooled engines develop 7 to 
120 h.p., and will deliver speeds 
from 15 to 50 mm. p. h. 


Details 


BROWNBACK 
MOTOR LABORATORIES, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


on request 
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On the long, 
long trail 








Nicut in the great outdoors. So 
dark that a lump of coal looks like a 
piece of chalk. You know what I 
mean. And I want to tell you that 
I wouldn’t hit that trail without a 
good flashlight. 

And to make the good flashlight 
doubly good, I’d see that it was 
loaded with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. Yes, Sir, Eveready and 
nothing else but. I wouldn’t take 
chances with any battery but the 
best out there. 


I know I could bank on Evereadys 
for bright light and long life, because 
they are made by the makers of 
Eveready Radio Batteries. They 
are packed with pep, power and 
potential light. 

Get the flashlight habit. It may 
save a leg—maybe your neck. To 
say nothing of the big convenience. 
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MY PET OUTFIT 
By Mrs. R. S. Cowles 


SHOULD like to say a few words 
about our Pet Outfit and I believe we 
are in a position to know just what camp- 
ing means, as we made a trip from Lima, 
Ohio, to Osprey, Florida, and return. 


A COOKING KINK 
By George P. Fairchild 


FTER years of study and experimen- 
tation I managed to get together the 
following Pet Outfit for camping, fishing 
and hunting. The camping rig consists of 
a trailer with beds for four persons, fully 





Here is the Cowles’ Pet Outfit.in a sunny, wooded grove 


We lived in our tent eight weeks before 
we could get a house. 

We had planned to live in our tent the 
nine months we were there, but when mos- 
quitoes work two shifts, day and night, 
we gave up. Although our tent is insect 
proof it was not quite large enough to live 
in all the time. We were two weeks on 
the way, taking our time, and in two 
weeks we made just one dry camp, but 
were not uncomfortable at any time. The 
tent was in fine shape with no sign of 
mildew. 

We have a popular make of roadster 
so we had to buy the most compact outfit 
possible. The tent is of the umbrella type, 
9 x 11, and we made the center pole serve 
a double purpose, as in a climate like 
Florida everything must be high and dry 
or it is unfit to use. We utilized the arms 
of the pole as a wardrobe. It proved to be 
a fine feature, never at any time being in 
the way. Our sleeping equipment was two 
folding cots and we converted an old fash- 
ioned feather tick into two pads. We slept 
as comfortably as at home. 


HE cooking was done on a gasoline 

pressure stove and folding oven. The 
table and two reclining chairs and camp 
stool all folded. For illumination we used 
an electric light from the car with plenty 
of cord. We also had an electric lantern, a 
flashlight and plenty of plumber’s candles 
to provide sufficient light on the way. 

Other items were a pocket of nesting 
dishes, cooking utensils, a gallon vacuum 
jug and of course food, clothing, fishing 
tackle, guns, bathing suits, etc. Last, but 
not least, came our food box. 

Mr. Cowles got a new plumber’s metal 
tool box and it made the best food con- 
tainer we ever tried as it was water and 
insect proof and we did not need to put 
things in tin cans. 

A nice feature about our tent is that a 
lady can put it up without any trouble. I 
have done it many times and was ready 
to cook in thirty minutes. 

We carried everything but the tent 
bedroll in the rear, and covered all with a 
poncho. To look at the car packed no one 
would have suspected we were tourists. 
We packed our bedding in a canvas trunk, 
and after a trial we found we had room 
for everything in it if systematically 
arranged. 


equipped with springs and mattresses. It 
includes tables and kitchenette and also 
an ice chest. 

We have an outside entrance which en- 
ables us to have a roadside lunch without 
removing the luggage from the inside of 
the trailer. Electric lights and a seven tube 
radio have been installed. The electricity 
is taken from the car battery. 

Our kitchenette is equipped with alu- 
minum ware for six persons and cooking 
is done with a gasoline pressure stove 
on a table either outside or inside the 
trailer. 

One of the most useful features of our 





Showing the canoe rack 


Pet Outfit is an aluminum roaster. I cut 
the bottom out to fit flush with the ex- 
haust pipe under the hood of the car. The 
entire length of the oven fits tight on the 
pipe. It is covered with asbestos to hold 
the heat. The photograph shows how it 
works. 

This oven can be made for a trifle and 
is a very handy thing. I have roasted po- 
tatoes in thirty minutes and pork or beef 
in one hour and thirty minutes of con- 
tinued driving. With this outfit I have sat 
down to a roast pork dinner in fifteen 
minutes after stopping for the night. All 
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that it is necessary to do is to push the ° ‘ ! 
top of the trailer up, (time one minute), It Brings Outdoor Happiness to You! 
make tea and set the table as the meat 
and potatoes have been prepared while 
traveling. nen e - 
We carry a canoe weighing 90 pounds S)) AMPER 
on a rack on top of the car. An outboard Cy 
motor is carried on the running board. TRADEMARK— : 
: : - , ad 
can ix de soon ban ee The Tent That Re, beset 
In the rear we remove the irons holding Has No Center 
the top when down and bolted the pipe Pole! 
in place of the top holder. We cut an old 
bicycle tire and put a cross pipe through 
it which allows the rubber to roll when 
one puts the canoe on the rack. It also 
does away with rattling and noise. This 
rack can be built for about $4.00. 
I have traveled 10,000 miles with mine 
and find it works perfectly. My entire 
outfit represents an outlay of a little more 
than the ordinary tent outfit, but as this 
latter requires two hours each day to 
handle and the trailer can easily be de- 
Man never conceived a finer, more satisfactory tent for camping and touring than the Dickeybird- 
Kamper. Thousands have voted it the ‘‘finest touring and camping tent’ ever placed on the market. 
> investment in real tent value—INSIST that your dealer show you the Dickeybird-Kamper 
Catalog and prices on request. 
THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 
113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
BEAN’S NEW SKI BOOTS 
t Made of the very best dark chocolate water- 
? proof leather, hand-sewed vamp, concaved 
v heel, long heavy inside sole leather toe box, 
e two full soles,.Goodyear welt, felt top facing. 
f Strap buckles over backstay for holding rig- 
i. ging. Height, 8 inches. Price $9.50, postpaid. 
ce My high-grade SKI BOOT HARNESS 
y with adjustable toe irons is made of 
first-class Indian strap leather. Light 
{1- weight and strong. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
1g Write for CATALOG and sample of leather 
ye 
i L. L. BEAN 
56 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
ur 
Dan Kidney Row Boats, Launches, Hunting Boats 
. P You can depend upon getting service from Kidney 
**Kidney Special”’ ‘ them! Completel 
for Outboard Motors ae by hand. Specially selected and ro 
The aluminum motor cooker soned lumber used exclusively. For over 45 years 
Kidney Boats have safe for 
fishermen and boat enthusiasts. 6c in stamps will 
| tached and left some place when one wants bring catalog showing a wide varlety of styles 
, to make sidetrips, it suits my purpose = Chicago—VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
better. 33 South Wabash Avenue. 
New ne-sa BECKHARD 
TRAIL TIPS Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 
, : Built by 
By Gilbert Irwin DAN KIDNEY 46 SONS, INC. 
. ‘ ° ° West DePere, 
AMPING, fishing and hunting trips 
can be made occasions to get some a k s SA 
extra wear from castoff clothing, but no VE MONEY! 
matter where you go you will meet people re you ta ing 2 
who will think better of you if you appear ‘ ow 
neat and tidy, shaved or powdered as the advantage of this Send us $5 for a 2 years subscription for 
case may be. While old clothes or cheap FIELD & STREAM, new or renewal, and 
kahki may be taken along for backwoods we will give you absolutely free a book 
outings, still golf togs for men, knickers DIRE CTORY? that will enable you to save a great many 
for ladies—with perhaps one of those times five dollars— 
wrap around skirts to convert the outfit For the past thirteen years our “Where SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
a 2 — = ek ot preteen ” ra ye peny (Pages tn: 5) by Warren H. Miller 
4 S, € é - 1as been the most extensive hunting : : 
or elders, readily solves the camp cloth- d fishi di blish 4 A practical how-to-make-it book for the 
3 bl i t " re upon an shing resort directory publishe sportsman. Working drawings and complete 
cut 1g problem without much pressure uj in any magazine in AMERICA, descriptions for tent miaking, pack and trail 
ex- the budget. After a few camping trips M gear, leather working, camp stoves and 
The you will get as much comfort and as good Are you taking advantage of these cook kits, rod repairing and lure making, 
the an appearance from one suitcase full of pages and this service in finding a decoys, shotgun shell reloading, rifle re- 
clothes that you get from three or four "test ; > pairing and fitting with sights, sling strap, 
hold , - place to hunt, fish or camp? os Set k ghee ere 
w it on your beginner trips. etc., how to make a gun an hie cabinet, 
Writers frequently advise the purchase The selection of the proper place not = a © Sue.2 By rine te ee 
or his origina eS Ss 
and # motor eh ei al - boy _. only means your comfort but the in outdoor tents and gear. . a 
po- than isa —_ Q a pe t ‘ inte amount of fish and game you will find, 
beef ts ge n ‘oh ss y* ik. The . bo  Bescnsioss proper and dependable outfits and com- 
con- cost, weight or bu e extra room petent guides. Either the book or the subscription would 
> oat always comes in handy, and your party be a great gift for a friend. 
neat may increase. 


All 
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: Get this maga- 
| zine today and 
| have hours of 
' REAL enjoyment 








This ~~~ et is published for the pleasure 
of the of man who reads Field & 
Stream: it is a HE-MAN’S MAGAZINE 
FROM COVER TO COVER. Mystery, 
suspense, swift, thrilling action and a heap 
of fighting of all kinds are the backbone of 
every western, adventure and detective 
story in every issue. Yet, because the 
authors are not only skilful writers but men 
who know their stuff, every story is plausi- 
ble, real and convincing. For instance— 


GUNS OF SILENCE 


by Westmoreland Gray 


There has never been a more smash- 
ing story of the underworld than 
this story of a reporter who was 
forced to help a crook . ht a gang 
of rival crooks. It's AL from 
start to finish, and it will hold you 
fast to the last word. It’s in the— 


January 


It’s a wonderful issue, filled with stories 
in every way remarkable. Among the 
others are: 


THE FIFTH LOOP 


When you finish this you'll say: 
“Well, that’s ome western story 
worth a dollar of any man’s money.” 


THE PENALTY OF THE 
CODE 


The realism of this story of the New 
York underworld will take your 
breath away. It’s red meat, and 
you'll eat it up. 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


A thrilling story of the hunting and 
catching of pay-roll bandits in an 
aeroplane. By Raoul F. Whitfield, 
who is a flyer himself. 


You won’t find another magazine on 
the stands today with as much solid 
enjoyment for you as this January 
BLACK MASK. 


On sale at all 
newsstands now 
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Many states maintain a strict examina- 
tion of all drinking waters along the 
highways, but when you go away back 
in the bush you must be your own 
chemist. However, the danger of con- 
taminated water is not so prevalent deep 





in the forests. Recently a party spied a 
well in a roadside yard and drank 
copiously from the old oaken bucket 
while an urchin perched upon a fence 
grinned. “Say boy do you think the folks 
would care if we took along some of 
this water?” asked one of the tourists. 
“Don't know,” was the nonchalant reply, 
“they’re all down with typhoid.” Those 
campers had overlooked the quarantine 
sign and gulped down doses of fever 
germs. They were also trespassers for they 
didn’t have the courtesy to ask permission 
before quenching their thirst. 


It pays to know and heed all outdoor 
laws when camping, fishing, hunting, or 
enjoying other sports afield. Such knowl- 
edge may save a hike to a mountain justice 
(or injustice) shop when you are far 
from home and among strangers. Re- 
cently several youths caught half a hun- 
dred trout on Sunday in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. To make matters worse the 





fish were below legal size, and the anglers 
had forgotten to secure licenses. In send- 
ing the violators to jail to serve out fines 
they could not pay the magistrate advised 
that the only kind of reading they be al- 
lowed should bea copy of the fish and game 
laws. They make just as good reading 
outside barred windows as inside, and you 
can get a handy pocket volume free. 


Children are liable to become lost when 
you make your family camping trip. In 
the forests this is a serious thing, but 
they can become lost in towns and cities. 
That old bogy, “The policeman will get 
you,” should not be used by parents to 
scare children, but they should be taught 
that policemen and all officers of the law 
are their friends and protectors. If a child 
is taught to seek a policeman when lost 
and has not been scared into avoiding him 
the lost child problem will decrease. 


A runningboard crate, which can quickly 
be attached to or removed from the car, 
is a great convenience for carrying dogs 
to and from the hunting sections. It is 
built just like the handy runningboard 





cupboards which most campers use, slat- 
ted to give plenty of air. This does away 
with those protests of milady about dog 
hair and smells when your hunting pack 
is carried in the tonneau of the machine. 


The handy Banker's Checks are about 
the best aids for touring and camping 
light. In this way you can carry a spare 
tire and other equipment in your pocket 
book. They can be cashed anywhere, and 
you can buy standard camping and car 
accessories most anywhere at uniform 
prices. 


So acute has become the danger of for- 
est fires from campers that a strict sys- 
tem of permits for all who enter the 
forests is being advocated. In this way the 
forest workers could keep in touch with 
visitors and thus help in prosecuting per- 
sons inclined to criminal negligence. More 
than 80% of all forest fires are due to 
human causes, the foresters will tell you, 
and they add that real sportsmen and 


i— NOFi2z = 
NO WUNTIN 


“ALOWED.. 





outdoorsmen are - aid rather than a 
menace in the w 

It is the pli wg and reckless, who 
cause the trouble back in the forest wilds 
just as they do on the highways. They 
are as much enemies of real sportsmen as 
they are of the forests and the farmers of 
the wooded sections. In order to protect 
woods and game, and prevent the spread 
of those annoy ing “No Hunting AIl- 
lowed,” and “Fishing Prohibited” plac- 
ards on private lands and waters it is 
up to all honest to God sportsmen to help 
in every way to enforce the laws and 
punish the trouble makers. 


In the mountains and on the rough 
trails back to the gamelands and trout 
and bass waters the radiator heats up 
quickly. When it boils allow it to cool 
before removing the radiator cap and thus 
avoid danger of severe scalds. It is safe to 
wait half an hour or more before filling 
up with ice cold mountain water and 
avoid the danger of a cracked cylinder 
head. 


“Do I need a guide on my camping- 
hunting trip?” is an often asked question. 
Where you do not know your hunting 
country a guide is just as necessary as is 
a doctor in case of sickness or accident. 
The danger of becoming lost still exists 





in unfamiliar forests, and a stranger has 
only the slightest chance of getting big 
game. At least, on his first trip to a new 
section, the: extra cost of a reliable native 
guide is a necessary outlay if you want 
game. 


If you happen to tour in a section 
where paper mills are operating you can 
get good heavy woolen blankets at a big 
saving. Great wide, heavy woolen belts are 
used in the mills and when they become 
worn they are cut up and sold for blan- 
kets at a trifle. They are the very best 
material and just right for camp use. 
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CAMPING HINTS—MOUNTAIN SKIING 


By Elon Jessup 


AST winter I climbed more than a 
dozen high mountains on skis. These 
mountains ranged from eight to ten thou- 
sand feet in altitude. Difference in altitude 
from valley to top averaged between four 
and five thousand feet. Climbing time 
averaged about five hours. Descents from 
top to valley took about twenty minutes 
or so. 

I mention this to show the utility of 
skis in the high mountains in winter. All 
my companions were experienced skiers 
and physically fit to tackle a hard climb. 
These conditions being fulfilled, skiing is 
a most practical method of travel in the 
high ranges. A climb across a range from 
one valley to the next can be made in less 
time than it would take on foot in summer. 
That is, when the weather is clear. 

The plugging part, of course, is the 
climb. And the part of this that can wear 
a man out more than anything else is the 
back-slipping of the skis when you mount 
a steep rise. This back-slipping can be al- 
most entirely eliminated by the use of 


coast down-hill on skis. This is as follows: 
Get your weight low. Whenever you ap- 
proach a patch of snow that threatens to top- 
ple you off-balance, go down on your knees. 

A four or five thousand foot descent of 
a high mountain means a serpentine or 
zigzag course with numerous alternate 
swings to the right and left. You can’t 
afford to allow your skis to get beyond 
control. You must keep your speed down 
sufficiently to swing into a stop whenever 
you need to. Good visibility is most im- 
portant. In a snow storm or fog, one 
should hold back as much as possible. 
You may be approaching the edge of a 
cliff without knowing it. 

Never go skiing alone in the mountains 
if you can help it. The lone skier who has 
an accident is decidedly out of luck. 

Both when climbing and coasting, you 
can turn more easily on short skis than 
you can on long ones. You do a great 
deal of turning in the mountains and 
you'll find it an advantage to wear skis 
that are slightly shorter than are gener- 





A good position to take on uncertain stretches of snow 


some sort of device attached temporarily 
to the bottoms of the skis. Thereby your 
effort is reduced by more than half. 

Generally speaking, the best device by 
far is a pair of sealskins. Some of the 
winter sports outfitters sell these. They 
consist of two long strips of seal fur 
backed by canvas. You attach one to the 
bottom of each ski and running its length. 
The hairs grip the snow so firmly that 
you can head straight up a steep slope and 
hardly ever lose an inch by back-slipping. 
Sealskins are of no use on crust. 

Skiing climbers who haven't sealskins, 
sometimes wind a short length of rope or 
a handkerchief around each ski; thereby 
retarding backslipping to some extent. An 
inch or two forward of your toes is the 
best place for attachment. 

A small block of wood cut to wedge 
shape and attached temporarily to the 
bottom of each ski will prevent back- 
slipping on hard snow. Point the thin edge 
of the wedge forward. 

In the ordinary coasting position on 
skis the body should be fairly erect, lean- 
ing slightly forward, but never rigid. 
Knees are bent with a constant springiness, 
This position, every now and then is sub- 
ject to instant change. A long slope is full 
of snares that can throw you off-balance. 

There’s a fundamental rule of canoe 
handling that is equally applicable to a 


ally used in an ordinary flat and rolling 
country. The ordinary rule for suitable 
ski length is as follows: skis that reach to 
your finger tips when one arm is extended 
straight upward. A better length for high 
mountain skiing is the hollow of your 
hand, or even your wrist. 

If there’s one place in the world where 
you need a pair of skis that won't fail 
you, it’s far back in the mountains. Wood 
should be tough and straight grained. 
Hickory and ash are best. 


VEN the best of skis can crack under 

an inordinate strain. Carry mending 
materials in your pack. Wise mountaineers 
usually take along an emergency tip as 
well. When a ski does break, the tip as a 
rule is the part that goes. To be sure, if 
you can find the broken-off tip, you can 
mend it easily enough. But sometimes it 
slides down the side of the mountain and 
you never see it again. Hence the value 
of having an emergency tip with you. 

A good foot binding is important. It 
should be a binding that permits plenty of 
up and down play to the foot; but no 
sideways play. It should hold the foot 
firmly to the ski; but above all, it should 
permit you to kick the ski free of the 
foot in a hurry when there’s any need for 
it. Most types of binding used in this 
country are patterned after the Huitfelt, 



























TOBACCO 


“The Best Pipe Smoke , 
Ever Made!” 


—~a Smoke 
proves it! 


That’s where Old Briar Tobacco 
proves up—in the smoke! . . . That’s 
where you convince yourself, as thou- 
sands of pipe smokers have done, 
that you’ve found all of the genuine 
pleasure of tobacco, at last .. . 
one up your pipe filled with Old 
Tobacco. Draw in the fra- 
mend of its slow burning, flavory 
leaf. Enjoy its solid comfort and 
satisfying taste. Smoke it awhile. 
Then notice how cool and how extra 
smooth Old Briar is. 

Years of scientific knowledge in 
the art of mellowing and blending 
and generations of tobacco culture 
have gone into the development of 
Old Briar Tobacco. Step by step 
Old Briar has been perfected! And 
the application of quantity produc- 
tion—the same as with the finest 
food products — is what makes it 
possible for you to enjoy Old Briar 
at such a reasonable price. 








Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To make you acquainted with all of the genuine 





Ber A AY A. con or camp — fer 
patepend aaabapanen 
Tear out and Mail this 


seseseesess COUPON TO eneesescoue 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
F. S. 1-28 
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UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
21 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please cond me my copy of SERVICEABLE 
CLOTH 


























HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on usin 
we baits that “hook an 
land ‘em? 

It’s oneof the best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
So you—tellus where to send it. 


Joba . Hildebrandt Co., 771 High St., Logansport, Ind. 





























Alfred Nelson Co. 
261 Fifth Avenue, a 3 


SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest quality—made to order only 
on 


Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 
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commonly worn in Europe. It’s a very 
good binding. 

With some types of this binding, the 
chief holding strap goes through the slot 
in the ski under the toe irons. Most of 
the wear on this strap comes at the edges 
of the slot. When it begins to show signs 
of wear, pull it about a half inch, one 
way or the other. That prevents a break. 


HE snow avalanche is the chief dan- 

ger of high mountain skiing. Cu- 
riously enough, a man on skis seems to run 
a greater chance of starting an avalanche 
than a man walking knee-deep, afoot. 
Probably the chief reason for this is that 
a skier cuts across a slope in a contin- 
uous line like a knife-cut, whereas the 
prints of a foot don’t form a continuous 
line. 

When a skier is about to cross a slope 
that looks as though it might avalanche, 
he sometimes takes off his skis and walks. 
In any case, from the standpoint of start- 
ing an avalanche, it’s usually safer to go 
directly up or down a slope than across it. 

When a party of several skiers cross a 
risky slope, they should keep wide apart. 
Concentrated weight and pressure may 
start an avalanche. 

To a great extent, you can size up 
avalanche risk by studying a slope. As a 
rule, the steeper the slope, the greater the 
risk. But even a gradual slope can be 
risky, if there’s a steep slope above it. 
There are many other considerations such 
as the nature of the ground under the 
snow. If trees or large rocks are holding 





the snow, there isn’t much chance of an 
avalanche. But if slippery grass or a 


smooth face of rock is holding the snow, 
the risk may be great. 


a 


Normal coasting position 


Sometimes when climbing, particularly 
on hard snow, it is a good idea to take off 
your skis and walk. And you'll probably 
find it easier to drag the skis like a sled. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GREASING BOOTS 


CAMPER ON Tour EpitTor: 

In the November issue of Fietp & STREAM 
there was an article by Elon Jessup in which he 
made the statement that boots should be thoroughly 
dried before greasing. 

I think that is the general assumption, but I 
know personally a timber cruiser in Wisconsin 
who has done such work for over thirty years and 
he states boots should not be dried before greas- 
ing. He had found that by greasing them while 
still wet the pores of the leather were more open, 
allowing the grease to penetrate much better. 
And I have since heard the same statement made 
by other men who had spent considerable time 
in the woods. 

This letter is not written with the idea of con- 
tradicting Mr. Jessup, but more to be straightened 
out myself if | have the wrong idea about this. 

Frank B. Movutton. 


A USEFUL KINK 


Camper on Tour Epitor: 

These few lines may help some tourist who, 
like myself, drives a small, popular make of 
automobile. 

WwW hile relining the transmission bands this 
Spring in the mountains of Pennsylvania, I drop- 
ped the nut from the brake pedal shaft into the 
transmission case. It fell to the bottom of the 
case. This is the way I recovered it. 

I removed the transmission cover. Next I took 
a small brush, circular in shape, having a wire 
core, stiff, bushy bristles and a wood handle, the 
kind that almost every housekeeper possesses. 

I removed the wood handle and bent the wire 
ends so they would hook around one of the mag- 
neto supports on the fly wheel. After hooking 
the brush to one of the magneto supports, I 
turned the motor over with the crank. The brush 
went around with the fly wheel, down into the 
transmission case and brought out the nut. 

I replaced the transmission cover and we were 
soon on our way. Since then I have removed a 
washer from the transmission case of a friend’s 
car with the same brush. 

If a nut, or whatever it might be, gets behind 
the magneto coil support and out of the path of 
the brush, jack up the front of the car and tap 
the bottom of the transmission case with a ham- 
mer. This will cause the nut to drop back in the 
path of. the brush. Turn the motor over and it 
is out. 

Raten Stovcn. 


A WARNING 


Camper on Tour Epitor: 

An article recently published in Fretp & 
Stream captioned “Camping Hints—Hunting”’ 
advised building a fire against the vertical face of 
a large rock for reflection of heat into a tent. 

This may be all right if you are lucky, but is 


inviting injurv or even death if this rock has 
crevices into which water has seeped. I have 
seen large slabs of stone blasted off a granite 
face with sufficient force to drive these slabs 
thirty feet from the fire. 
I suggest that if you must build a fire in such 
a location that you keep it a considerable distance 
from the face of the stone even if some of the 
value of reflection is lost. 
Joun H. Marvin 


MORE ABOUT COOKING WOODCHUCKS 


Camper on Tour Epitor: 

In the last issue of Fietp & Stream I noticed 
an inquiry from a Mrs. G. A. Scott in regard to 
cooking woodchucks. She particularly requested 
information that was contained in an article pub- 
lished a few years ago in your magazine. 

Here is the excerpt which I believe was en- 
titled “‘Taking the Chuck out of Woodchuck.” 
As I have the gist of the article in my scrap- 
book, I am copying the same for her information. 
Additional information can be found in Kep- 
hast’ s Camping and Woodcraft. 

“Be sure to cut out the little red kernels from 
under the front legs, as these, if not removed 
will impart a disagreeable flavor to the cooked 
meat. Also cut off some of the fat or you may 
find the meat too oily. Cut the woodchuck open 
and draw the same as you would a young pig. 
(Of course, this applies after the skinning oper- 
ation has been performed.) 

“IT never parboil game of any kind, but let it 
soak overnight in water containing plenty of 
onions and no salt. Salt has a tendency to harden 
the fiber of meat and make it tough. The soak- 
ing with onion removes any strong flavor that 
may exist, without taking away any of the 
desirable flavor or impairing the delicacy of the 
meat. Some persons may prefer to parboil, but I 
have always found that soaking with onion is 
sufficient to remove the ground flavor. 

“In the morning throw this water away and 
place the chuck in clear, cold water; leaving 
there until you are ready to cook it. Wash again 
in cold water and wipe carefully. Stuff the wood- 
chuck exactly as you would a young pig. I make 

an onion and sage stuffing. Do not forget to add 
a couple of apples to your stuffing. Now place 
the chuck on a high rack in the dripping-pan 
and roast to a fine rich brown, and serve. 

“This is but one of the many ways of prepar- 
ing woodchuck for the table. Among others are 
woodchuck fricassee, fried, a la king, pie and 
salad. It can be used in stews, or in other ways. 

“If you have been very fortunate on your 
hunting trip and have several chucks, prepare 
them the same as you would for cooking. Put 
them in a pickling brine for four or five weeks, 
then smoke them, making delicious bacon.” 

G. Luce Jr. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 72) 
where Jeremy’s Bay is, but it is some- 
where within an hour’s paddle of Jim 
Charles’ Point, and it is that hour and 
the return that sticks with me now. 

It was among the last days of June— 
the most wonderful season in the north 
woods. The sun seems never ready to set 
there then, and all the world is made of 
blues and greens and the long, lingering 
tones of evening. 

We had early tea in preparation for the 
sunset fishing. It was best, Del said, in 
Jeremy’s Bay about that time. So it was 
perhaps an hour earlier when we started, 
the canoes light. 

In any one life there are not many eve- 
nings such as that. It is just as well, for 
I should account it a permanent sadness if 
they became monotonous. Perhaps they 
never would. Our course lay between 
shores—an island on the one hand, the 
mainland on the other. When we rounded 
the point, we were met by a breeze blown 
straight from the sunset—a breath that 
was wild and fresh and sweet, and bil- 
lowed the water till it caught every hue 
and shimmering iridescence that the sky 
and shores and setting sun could give. 

We were eager and rested, for we had 
done little that day, and the empty canoes 
slipped like magic into a magical sea of 
amethyst and emerald gold, the fresh 
breeze filling us with life and ecstasy until 
we seemed almost to fly. The eyes could 
not look easily into the glory ahead, 
though it was less easy to look away from 
the enchantment which lay under the sun- 
set. The Kingdom of Ponemah was there, 
and it was as if we were following Hia- 
watha to that Aair and eternal hunting- 
ground. 

Yet when one did turn, the trans- 
formation was almost worth while. The 
colors were all changed. They were more 
peaceful, more like reality, less like a har- 
bor of dreams and visions too fair for the 
eyes of man to look upon. A single glance 
backward, and then away once more be- 
tween walls of green, billowing into the 
sunset—away, away to Jeremy’s Bay! 

The sun was just on the horizon when 
we reached there—the water already in 
shadow near the shore. So deep and vivid 
were its hues that we seemed to be fish- 
ing in dyestuff. And the breeze went out 
with the sun, and the painted pool became 
still, ruffled only where the trout broke 
water or a bird dipped down to drink 


WILL not speak of the fishing there. I 

have already promised that I would not 
speak of fishing again. But Jeremy's Bay 
is a spot that few guides know and few 
fisherman find. It was our last real fishing, 
and it was worthy. Then home to camp, 
between walls of dusk—away, away from 
Jeremy’s Bay—silently slipping under 
darkening shores, silently and a little 
sadly, for our long Day of Joy was clos- 
ing in—the hour of return drew near. 

And postpone it as you will, the final 
moment must come—the time when the 
rod must be taken down for good, the 
leaders stripped and coiled in their box, 
the fly-book tenderly gone over and the 
last flies you have used fitted into place 
and laid away. 

One does not go through that final 
ritual without a little sentiment, a little tug- 
ging about the heart. The flies were all 
new and trim and properly placed when you 
set out. They were a gay array, and you 
were as proud of them as of a little gar- 
den. They are in disarray now. They have 
an unkempt look. The snells are shredded, 
the feathers are caked and bitten, the 
hackle is frazzled and frayed out. 


Yet you are even more proud of them 
than in the beginning. Then they were 
only a promise, fair and beautiful to look 
upon; now they conjure up pictures of 
supreme fulfilment—days and moments so 
firmly set upon the past that they shall 
not soon fade away. That big Silver Doc- 
tor—from which the snell has twice been 
broken, and the feathers wrapped and re- 
wrapped—that must have been wound 
with a special blessing, for when all else 
failed it was a certain lure. The big trout 
below Loon Lake rose to that fly, and ac- 
cordingly this battered thing will forever 
be preserved. 

This scarlet Breck, with almost every 
gay feather gone and the silver wrapping 
replaced with tinfoil—even when it dis- 
played a mere shred of its former glory, 
it proved far more fatal than many a 
newer fly. How vividly it recalls a certain 
wild pool of strange, dim lucence where, 
for me, the trout would take no other lure. 

And this Montreal—it has become a 
magic brush that paints a picture of black 
rocks and dark water, and my first trout 
taken on a cast. For a hundred years, if 
I live that long, this crumpled book and 
these broken, worn-out flies will bring 
back the clear, wild water and the green 
shores of a Nova Scotia June, the remoter 
silences of the deeper forest, the bright 
camps by twisting pools and tumbling 
falls, the flash of the leaping trout, the 
feel of the curved rod and the music of 
the singing reel. 


SHALL always recall Eddie then, and 

I shall bless him for many things—and 
forgive him for others. I shall remember 
Del too, the Stout, and Charles the Strong, 
and that they made my camping worth 
while. I was a trial to them, and they 
were patient—almost unreasonably so. I 
am even sorry now for the time that my 
gun went off and scared Del, though it 
seemed amusing at the moment. 

When the wind beats up and down the 
park, and the trees are bending and 
cracking with ice; when I know that once 
more the still places of the north are 
white and the waters fettered—I shall 
shut my eyes and see again the ripple and 
the toss of June, and hear once more the 
under voices of the falls. And some day 
I shall return to those far shores, for it 
is a place to find one’s soul. 

Yet perhaps I should not leave that 
statement unqualified, for it depends upon 
the sort of a soul that is to be found. 
The north wood does not offer welcome 
or respond readily to the lover of conven- 
tional luxury and the smaller comforts 
of living. Luxury is there, surely, but it 
is the luxury that rewards effort and 
privation and toil. It is the comfort of 
food and warmth and dry clothes after a 
day of endurance—a day of wet and drag- 
ging weariness and bitter chill. 

It is the bliss of reaching, after long, 
toilsome travel, a place where you can 
meet the trout—the splendid, full-grown 
wild trout—in his native home, knowing 
that you will not find a picnic party on 
every brook and a fisherman behind every 
tree. Finally, it is the preciousness of iso- 
lation, the remoteness from men who dig 
up and tear down and destroy, who set 
whistles to tooting and bells to jingling— 
who shriek themselves hoarse in the mar- 
ket place and make the world ugly and 
discordant, and life a short and fevered 
span in which the soul has a chance to 
become no more than a feeble and crum- 
pled thing. 

And if that kind of a soul pleases you, 
don’t go to the woods. It will be only a 
place of mosquitos and general wetness 
and discomfort. You won’t care for it. 
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You will hate it. But if you are willing to 
get wet and stay wet, to get cold and stay 
cold, to be bruised and scuffed and bitten, 
to be hungry and thirsty and to have your 
muscles strained and sore from unusual 
taxation—if you will welcome all these 
things not once, but many times, for the 
sake of moments of pure triumph and that 
larger luxury which comes with the com- 
fort of the camp and the conquest of the 
wilderness, then go! The wilderness will 
welcome you and teach you, and take you 
to its heart. And you will find your own 
soul there; and the discovery will be 
worth while! 
THE END 


Copyright, 1908, 1921, by Harper and Brothers 


THE TRAILER 
(Continued from page 27) 


The Colonel asked many questions, and 
all were answered. He learned that a 
trailer may be a superlative worker when 
alone. He learned that there are all kinds 
of trailers: those which always stay be- 
hind their brace mates; those which try 
to run even with them, and those which 
trail head-on. Many dogs try to hide their 
failing, and head-on trailers often do so 
except to the experienced eye. No dog is 
proud to be a trailer, for it’s a mark of 
weakness. It’s an admission of a lacking 
initiative. 

“What's the cure for it—if any?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“Work ’em alone,” Joe told him. “Some 
are never really cured altogether. Your 
only hope is to work ’em alone. Then, if 
they love to hunt, they soon realize there'll 
be no birds found unless they do it them- 
selves. Some finally get over it entirely. 
Others improve. Some are _ incurable. 
Betsy’s pretty bad now an’ I pick her 
to be a hard one to bring out of it. But 
the thing that may do it is her great love 
of hunting. She’s one of the keenest I’ve 
ever seen. That’s why I hate to see her 
trail.” 

Shortly after this conversation Joe 
changed tactics. He took Betsy away from 
the kennel and began making a pal of her. 
She followed him everywhere. He never 
corrected her for any error at this stage 
of the game. Joe might be reading. If one 
of the other dogs had come up, he prompt- 
ly would have received the command to 
lie down. 

Not so with Betsy. She might with per- 
fect impunity nuzzle her head in under 
the book or newspaper and $o stand until 
she had had her fill of petting. Thus, in 
many ways, her confidence gradually 
grew under much careful encouragement. 


ACH morning and each afternoon 

Betsy was taken for a run of half an 
hour. But always alone. And always she 
ran well. Joe feared to test her out again 
with a brace mate, delaying the day as 
long as possible. If, by her growing con- 
fidence in herself, she might gradually 
drive out her lack of initiative when in 
company, much would be gained. Toward 
that end Joe worked. Yet it was a long, 
seemingly thankless job. 

As all this was in process, however, a 
new angle developed. Joe began to feel 
for Betsy a love such as he had never 
given any other canine in all his life. 
Everything he had he put into this job. 
Betsy must be saved from herself. One 
thing he had found out: barring her one 
great failing, she was a prodigy. Worked 
alone, her speed was splendid. Her style 
was matchless, her range excellent. Her 
nose was almost perfect. And her judg- 
ment of the birdy spots was improving 
every day. 

If she would only perform in public— 
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and with a brace mate—as well as she had 
in private, Betsy Ross could win any field 
trial, in any country, in any company. 
That was the conclusion to which Joe 
Shramm had come. So Betsy got from 
him more of his very inner best than he 
had ever given before. And Betsy paid 
him back in kind. 

But was Betsy still a trailer? Joe con- 
tinued to delay the day of another test. 

“No hurry. There’s time enough yet,” 
he said. “If she’s over it, there’s nothing 
to gain in crowding matters; an’ if she’s 
not, why I’m using the only right treat- 
ment I know, anyhow.” 

About this time Colonel Wade went 
away. He was gone for a week. No one 
knew where. He did not tell. But when 
he came home, he questioned Joe more 
closely than ever on the subject of trailers 
in ‘general—and Betsy in particular. Joe 
caught himself wondering as to this sud- 
den spurt of interest, but came to no def- 
inite conclusion regarding it and soon 
forgot the thought entirely. 

Just the same, he continued to feel that 
the Colonel was studying his movements 
with an intentness that had not been mani- 
fest before. He gained the impression that 
his employer was right at his elbow, ever 
ready to urge him forward should he for 
an instant falter in the effort with the 
little bitch. 

Though the Colonel may not have 
known it, Joe needed no such spurring 
on. His great and ever-growing love for 
Betsy served as a stimulant such as he had 
never known. No canine pal before her 
had ever won his heart as had she. Thus 
he put into her development all that he 
had of canny canine knowledge—more 
than he had ever put into any job before. 
And such effort must always bear fruit. 
There is no failing when brain and heart 
and soul combine to fight any job through. 


RADUALLY Joe became conscious 

of wanting to win more for Betsy’s 
sake than his own. And when that condi- 
tion entered the situation, the battle was as 
good as won, for unselfishness is ever a 
powerful factor. 

And how Betsy responded! Joe’s love 
for her was equalled only by hers for him. 
All this came to a climax the day she 
stepped on a thorn and refused to quit 
hunting. On three legs she gamely 
hobbled ahead, and only the find of a bevy 
brought her in. What style! Head up, 
tail up, paw up—but that paw was bleed- 
ing from an imbedded thorn an inch long. 
Joe flushed her birds and then grabbed her 
in his arms. With the aid of a knife he 
removed the thorn, yet she never flinched. 

He drew her close to him. “You game 
little darlin’,” he crooned to her, over and 
over again. “Why should you ever trail 
a brace mate, honey? They’s none to 
equal you—you don’t have to take a back 
seat for none of ’em. You belong right 
out in front. And that’s where you're goin’ 
to be hereafter.” 

And, strangely enough, Betsy seemed 
to understand. At least, Joe sensed that 
she did and determined to run her with a 
brace mate the next day. 

It had somehow for the moment slipped 
his mind, however, that said next day was 
that on which the big match was to be 
run between the Colonel’s dogs and those 
of Major Martin. Funny he should have 
forgotten it even for a minute, but then 
anything was possible for Joe when he 
was engrossed with Betsy. That was ex- 
cuse enough for forgetting anything. This 
special match of his employer’s was but 
small matter compared with the really 
important job of developing Betsy and 
bringing her out of her fault of trailing. 
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At noon next day things did not look 
so bright for Colonel Wade. The Martin 
dogs had found and handled perfectly 
eight bevies to his three. And they were 
well ahead on total points. Birds killed 
did not count; this was not a contest of 
the gun. The Colonel sensed a feeling 
of concern and so expressed himself in 
confidence to Joe. 

“Well, Colonel, to be honest with you— 
an’ that’s what you want now—he’s got 
you outclassed with what you got down, 
but there’s a chance for you to win yet 
if you'll take my advice. Only one chance, 
though,” Joe added as he turned to re- 
lease in the opposite direction more to- 
bacco juice than an ordinary mouth could 
carry. 

“What’s the chance?” asked 
Colonel as quickly as he could. 

“Let me substitute Betsy for Shot this 
afternoon,” Joe answered, with a confi- 
dence that was contagious. 

But the Colonel could not be quite con- 
vinced. So the afternoon heat was begun, 
with Shot still representing the Colonel’s 
colors. An hour went by, and Major 
Martin’s dogs were piling up the lead. 
The situation became desperate. Colonel 
Wade again consulted his kennel manager. 
Again the answer was the same. “But if 
I don’t put her down soon,” he added, 
“even she can’t overcome the lead they’ve 
got on us.” 

Colonel Wade knew that he was beaten; 
it could at least do no harm to make the 
change. So he now made quickly the de- 
ea that had already been delayed too 
ong. 

“Where is Betsy?” he questioned crisply. 
“Can't get her here for an hour, can you?” 

“Betsy’s always with me, Colonel,” Joe 
Shramm answered. “I’ll have her here in 
five minutes.” And he galloped away. 

Six minutes later he could be seen top- 
ping a little rise of ground in the distance, 


the 


‘his horse coming at full speed, and on the 


saddle in front of him was the little black 
and white bitch on which he was pinning 
his faith. Quickly the steady Shot was 
whistled in, and as soon as he had been 
leashed Joe gave Betsy the signal to go. 
And then he held his breath! 

Away she streaked it, with a speed that 
had not been seen that day, even on the 
very first cast of the morning. She ap- 
parently had not noticed the other dogs, 
and so there was no trailing. Wide and 
well she went, and eyes popped wide with 
wonder. Betsy had but two hours in 
which to close up a gap that was all but 
impossible. Yet she buckled down and 
seemed to understand what Joe demanded, 
and somehow she seemed to realize, too, 
that Joe’s future was at stake. Dogs do 
grasp such things, you know, when you 
really get close to them. 


if poy day Betsy Ross gave the other 
dogs but slight charice. She reached all 
the birdy spots ahead of them. She always 
had the outside cast. The only chances 
they had at all were on bevies she might 
have missed. Yet she missed not one, and 
so the tide turned toward the Colonel. 
And when it thus turned, Major Martin 
had nothing at command with which to 
stem it. As he watched his competitor’s 
bitch stretch herself out to field trial 
proportions he realized that he was beaten 
only by a better dog of the same type 
as his own. 

“Well, Colonel,” he said, after the race 
was over, “I guess I win the argument, 
even though I may lose the bet.” 

“How’s that?” snapped Colonel Wade. 
These old army officers were quick on the 
triggers of their tempers. 

“Why, it took a field trial dog to beat 
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me. I had your others licked to death. 
But where did you get the little beauty, 
anyhow ?” 

That same evening Joe Shramm got his 
job on a permanent basis. Before it was 
concluded, Colonel Wade had asked a 
question and received his answer. The 
question was: 

“Did you know that Betsy wouldn’t 
trail when you asked to put her down 
today ?” , 

“Yes, and no,” was Joe’s answer. Then 
he explained it. “I thought she might not 
trail, but I felt-sure she would not trail 
long. I’m not sure yet that she won't 
trail a bit if started right off with another 
dog in a regular break-away. The old 
habit may hold on. But in a long heat 
she won't keep it up. I have her picked to 
be a great long-distance dog. She’s of 
championship caliber. Once in a while she 
may still trail enough to look bad in a 
short heat, but she won’t keep it up long, 
and in time I'll have her over it entirely.” 


HEN it came the Colonel’s turn to 
talk—and he did. “Remember the time 
a while back when I went away for a week 
and didn’t tell where I was going? Any- 





how, I'll tell you now. I went to the Mis- 
sissippi Trials. Not only to see the trials, 
but to inquire about you. That’s why I 
never told you. I’d made up my mind 
then that you could stay, whether 
you won that little wager or not, but I 
just wanted to check up on you. You told 
me you'd been a handler on the circuit, so 
I figured some one at those trials would 
know you—and they did.” 

Joe turned red and looked up at his 
employer, manifestly confused. “And may 
I ask, sir, what you learned?” he said. 
“You may, Joe. I was told that you were 
absolutely to be trusted so far as your 
honesty is concerned, but I learned that 
you were always considered a failure as 
a handler.” 

“Did they think I don’t know dogs?” 
Joe asked with an eagerness such as he 
seldom felt. 

“They said no one knew them any 
better. And I’ve been wondering ever 
since about what they did say, because it 
was the same pronouncement you your- 
self had just made upon a certain little 
setter bitch in this kennel.” 

“What was that?” 

“That you were a trailer,” answered 
Colonel Wade. 

“What, me? A trailer?” 

“Yes, you a trailer. They said you knew 
dogs better than most of them. That you 
knew how to train and how to handle. 
But that you never put any life into your 
work. That you were not aggressive 
enough—and I learned that aggressive- 
ness means a lot in winning a trial. That 
you lacked pep and punch. That you were 
content just to follow and let others lead. 
That, they said, was the reason you had 
always been a failure.” 

“And still you kept me on?” Joe mur- 
mured. 

“For just one reason—yes. The same 
things they told me about you were ex- 
actly what you had yourself been telling 
me about Betsy. Yet you were betting on 
Betsy; so I thought I'd bet on you. And 
we've both won. When I let you handle 
Betsy this afternoon, I kept wondering if 
you'd start to trail even if she didn’t. You 
both surprised me. You fairly carried the 
Major off his feet. You dominated the 
situation ev ery minute of the time.” 

For some time Joe was unusually silent 
as he let the Colonel’s words sink in. Then 
finally he said: “Every word you've 
said’s the truth, Colonel, and I never 
realized it till now. No one ever told 
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to fight for Betsy, she was going so great. 
She was an inspiration.” 

The two pals—Colonel Wade and his 
kennel manager—sat silent for a long 
time. At last the stillness was broken by 
a single remark from Joe, “D’you know, 
Colonel, I'll never be a trailer again.” 

“I believe it,” said the Colonel. “I just 
felt as much this afternoon.” 

“Do you really, Colonel?” 

“Yes, Joe, I do.” 

“Then I’m goin’ to ask you a very 
great favor—something I'd rather do than 
anything else on earth—an’ I wouldn't 
fail you. I'd like to take Betsy to the 
prairies next summer an’ train her for 
the Manitoba trials.” Suddenly he leaned 
forward, electrified by the very 
thought. Grasping the Colonel’s arm, he 
breathed, scarcely above a whisper but 
intensely, “An’ we'd neither of us fail 
you, Colonel.” 

Joe Shramm’s enthusiasm was beyond 
resistance. It was inspired. For the first 
time in his life he felt the spell of a great 
determination. The spirit of the thing 
reached the Colonel. “I believe you, Joe,” 
he said. “In fact, I’d almost believe to- 
night that you and Betsy could win the 
Manitoba Championship.” 

“We can,” said Joe Shramm, lips 
pressed together with the firmness of a 
conviction such as he had never known. 


And they did. 


THE OLD TIMER’S LAST BUCK 
(Continued from page 35) 


figured it out. This was not the buck he 
had seen, for this one had plainly turned 
down into the next draw west. Evidently 
he had, by chance, jumped one of the 
bucks he had been following earlier in 
the day, coming between him and the 
other one. Black-tailed bucks running to- 
gether frequently separate as far as a 
couple of hundred yards. The other big 
boy would not be far away in the other 
direction. Perhaps he had jumped him, 


too. 

The Old Timer knew these hills as he 
knew his own front yard. Any deer 
jumped down in that next cove would in- 
evitably swing back toward the ridge top 
a little farther west, for to run on north 
would bring him too close to the Rociada 
settlements. Here was his chance—a slim 
chance—at last. 

He broke a buck brush switch and 
whipped Casey into a labored trot back 
toward the top of the main ridge. There 
he turned west up the flat ridge toward 
where the buck might cross. The best 
place would be a little open pine saddle. 
Deer often crossed there from one side 
to the other. It was there, in fact, that 
he had shot his first one—first three real- 
ly—just about thirty-three years before. 

As he neared the little saddle he slowed 
Casey to a walk, watching keenly as he 
rode. Once he stopped and listened and 
waited, maybe for a minute. Had he gone 
far enough? Would it be better to wait 
here? Or was he already too late? Or 
would the deer cross farther up? Wait- 
ing, in uncertainty, the Old Timer wor- 
ried an apple out of his pocket and sat 
eating it. 

Then he brushed the melted snow from 
his gun sights and started to ride on. 
Suddenly, silently, like a painted moving 
picture of rich gray-brown against a tree- 
ribbed background of white, a big buck 
came running in long, somewhat leisurely 
leaps out of the thicker timber north of 
the ridge into the pine saddle. He was 
more than a hundred yards ahead of the 
Old Timer and running at right angles to 
him, southward across the ridge. 
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And he sped through the open pine as 
if he knew where he was going, too. 
Obviously he was running away from 
danger, but not much frightened, either. 
None of that frantic, helter-skelter three- 
legging about it. Just naturally, like the 
famous bear of the song, going over the 
mountain, and swiftly at that. 

The Old Timer pulled Casey up with a 
soft jerk. The buck had not seen him. 
In one moment the old hunter brought 
the .30-30 to his shoulder and sighted 
along the barrel. Trees bobbed into the 
way, but there was a wider opening where 
the buck would be ready to go out of 
sight over the side of the ridge. Here it 
was that the Old Timer caught in his 
sights a good spot of brown, well to the 
front of the animal, and twitched the 
trigger. 

Without swerving, the buck took three 
more leaps, each one shorter and draggier 
than the one before, and then tumbled in 
a sprawling heap, stone-dead. The one 
shot had broken his neck. 

The Old Timer, sitting astride his 
horse, was suddenly aware of a strange 
sense of familiarity about the tree a few 
feet to his right. So strongly did he feel 
this that he rode to the tree and then 
glanced up the ridge. Then it -all came 
back. Here was the very tree he had stood 
behind more than thirty years ago when 
he had killed his first black-tails. And 
yonder lay his last one. 

Folks would call it a fishy story, he re- 
flected, but then he knew it wasn’t. Some- 
how it seemed sort of fitting after all. 

The Old Timer glanced up at the sun. 
It was getting somewhat past noon. With- 
out gutting the deer he took a rope and 
tied him, ‘head in front, to the long hair 
of old Casey’s tail and set out for home. 
Downhill off the ridge in the deep snow 
the deer slid along easily, and even along 
the road, once he had reached the cafion, 
it was not hard. He had dragged in many 
a one this way in the past. And this 
would be the last. He was satisfied. 

At the house he called and some of us 
rushed out in surprise. 

“By golly!” I yelled back to the house. 
“Come out here, folks! Pa’s killed him 
a deer!” 

And so we had to get the camera for 
pictures of the Old Timer’s last buck. 
But he may fool us and go out again. 
Who knows? 


TROUT OF THE NAVAJO 
(Continued from page 21) 


such compensation? The ten and twelve- 
inch variety we ate fresh, and the big 
busters were salted down to supply us 
later. 


As the grizzly specimens were but one 
of numerous items on our itinerary of im- 
portant duties to perform, only one other 
day was allowed for relaxation on the 
Navajo. With some apprehension in view 
of a strenuous, semi-arid journey to a 
region of New Mexico where trout 
streams were nil, we considered it fair 
enough to take a little better than the 
usual decent quota per man so that we 
might have trout for the balance of our 
field work. To be sure, we got a full- 
sized limit of uniform 12-inch average, 
with plenty of thrills, but Swede and I 
failed to experience a repetition of the 
first day by hooking into a twenty-minute 
special. 

Rett, however, connected with a 4%- 
pound native that gave him a battle worthy 
of telling about. It took place in a narrow 
section of the river, among the boulders— 
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swift water and difficult walking. There 
was steep, rough country on either side. 
I didn’t see the battle, but listen to Rett’s 
own story. 

“Well, I had a heck of a time getting 
down to that hole. Say, boy, if you ever 
saw a place where nature carved things 
out for the sole purpose of providing a 
health resort for speckled beauties—well, 
the old dame sure worked overtime. The 
river plunked head on into one of those 
volcanic formations that starts right out 
from the bottom, sort of chiseled a big 
curve in the wall and then slid around the 
edge, making a wonderful dark pool. 
Plenty of suds on it too, like the old-time 
schooners of steam beer used to sport. 

“Well, I saw a big old boy treading 
water like he was half asleep under that 
canopy of foam. And plenty of little ten- 
inchers. I was shaking for fear one of 
the children would take my first cast and 
queer the pool. Sure enough, I got two of 
the little ones with a Coachman, and the 
big boy disappeared to the black depths. 
I figured he would be back and that in the 
meantime I would get out into the open 
for a possible grasshopper. 

“Out I climbed over the tough going 
and crossed a big rotten log. A chunk 
broke off and revealed some juicy-looking 
grubs. I got several of them and went 
back to find old sleepy fins in the same 
place again, under the foam. I slid a lead 
shot on a No. 6 Grizzly King, from which 
I trimmed the wings, and put two of the 
fat grubs aboard. 

“Then I began tossing in some of the 
grubs, and the harem went wild. The small 
fry beateit as the second grub hit the 
water. The big boss came out of his 
siesta, shot into the open, sock went his 
jaws, and the tnborn insect went through 
another stage of incubation. Right then is 
when I treated him to the phony twins on 
the modified Grizzly King. A little one 
started for it, but that was as far as he 
ot. ' 
“ ‘Hook, line and sinker’ sure answers 
for the way that old boy gobbled the 
lure. He liked it, and I socked him 
hard. Talk about pandemonium—all hell 
seemed to be boiling that water. He 
couldn’t get away unless the line broke. I 
felt certain that was all I need fear; so I 
just settled down and let him go to it. 
I kept him tight; and say, I'll bet his 
companions didn’t sleep a wink that night. 
He lasted about fifteen minutes, and I 
reeled him in short and—Well, say, wasn’t 
he some fish? Oh, boy!” 

That was our last big event of the 
Navajo, unless some more big trout feeds 
could be classified as such. Perhaps those 
Dutch-oven trout were not so spectacular, 
but they are still a vivid and appetizing 
memory that will never be dimmed by 
time. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


bigger the bait the bigger the fish,” is 
true. The minnow swam around and kept 
a constant activity on the line for at least 
half an hour, and then something nailed it. 
After some time I set back on the rod, 
but the hook failed to engage. The minnow 
came back pretty well chewed up. Taking 
courage, I put on a chub slightly larger 
and cast again. 

In a very short time I felt a pick-up on 
the line. After what I thought was a 
proper length of time, I struck and struck 
hard. It seemed as though the hook had 
sunk into a log. There was absolutely no 
action, and the fish at the end of the line 
seemed like dead weight. Reeling slowly, 
he followed obediently to the shore like 
a dog on a leash. Then, when he saw his 
predicament, he really woke up and started 
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to fight. That is the way with a wall-eyed 
pike. You can't hurry him or can’t get him 
excited until he sees he is in real danger. 

This fish really did put up a good fight, 
but you couldn’t compare him to a bass. 
He made four or five brave attempts to 
break loose before I finally got my hand 
under his gills and lifted him clear of the 
water. The other fellows came running 
down from above and congratulated me. 

Conjectures as to weight ran anywhere 
from eight pounds to twelve. I must admit 
frankly that we were all surprised when 
we took him to the fire station a block 
from the river and weighed him on tested 
scales. The result was 13 pounds and 2 
ounces. All the bystanders agreed that it 
was the biggest pike they had seen taken 
from the section, and I believe it must 
have been, according to town talk which 
developed later on. 

A surprising thing about this fish was 
that when I unhooked him I discovered 
another wire leader and a big hook in 
the fish’s mouth, showing that he had 
broken away only a day or so before from 
some unlucky angler. I had often wished 
to get a real big wall-eyed pike to test 
my outfit, and I certainly had the oppor- 
tunity that day. 

A few notes about my tackle might be 
interesting to fellow sportsmen. My rod 
is a jointed cane made by the Montague 
City Rod Company. The reel is a Tripart. 
I have tried several makes of lines, but the 
one I like is a Japanese braided silk known 
as the Invincible B-1, testing eighteen 
pounds. You must use big hooks for these 
large wall-eyed pike. The one I had on 
was a 5,0 Sproat pattern Mustad hook. 
The hook had a Prescott spinner in con- 
nection, which I always use whether still- 
fishing or trolling. 

Another interesting point about this 
fish is that it was taken from the Chip- 
pewa River right in the heart of the town. 
A great many people motor to northern 
lakes, not realizing that prize-winners lie 
close to home. I like to go on such trips 
myself, but frankly I generally have better 
luck in the home waters. 


TIN-PEDLER SHOTGUNS 
(Continued from page 33) 


It rolled up to the door, and the driver 
shouted “Hello, the house! Come out, 
will ye, somebody !” 

The door opened and an oldish city man 
stepped out upon the door stone. His 
quizzical glance investigated the tin-lizzie 
and the very evident pedler. He inquired, 
his eyes twinkling, “Got any guns to-day, 
mister ?” 

“Them’s jest the identickle articles that 
I have got fer ye. Look ’e here naow!” 
From the back seat of the car he took out 
a bundle wrapped in blankets, laid it on 
the ground and unrolled it. Three -flint- 
lock muskets appeared, old but clean and 
shining. One of them had a bright brass pan. 

The pedler straightened up with the air 
of one ready to begin bargaining. But the 
customer spoke first, “I’m not going to 
dicker with you, for I have been told 
that I’m no trader. I take the lot at the 
price; to me they seem good value.” 


COUGARS AND COWBOYS 

VERY reader of Frecp and Stream 

knows Dave Newell. When Dave 
writes about dogs, he’s at his best. When 
those dogs are chasing mountain lions in 
the West with the cowboy atmosphere, 
there is little left to be said. The Century 
Company has recently brought out a new 
book by Mr. Newell, Cougars and Cow- 
boys. You'll like it. It sells for $2. 











FREE! 


Any article made by any 
firm advertising in Field & 
Stream will be given abso- 
lutely free in return for 
subscriptions. 


For instance: 
This 
Crosman 
Pneumatic 
.22 Rifle 
iven free 
or only 
12 annual 
subscrip- 
tions. 






The most powerful 
and accurate air rifle 
made. Splendid for 
small game and tar- 
get shooting, especi- 
ally in closely settled 
regions. Will kill 
cleanly at 100 feet. 
Special bullets re- 
quired, costing 1/3 as 
much as regular .22 
cartridges. Never 
needs cleaning. 


This 

Model 39 
Marlin 

.22 calibre 
given for 
only 24 
subscriptions. 


















The only lever-action 
.22 calibre repeater made. 
A man-sized gun and ex- 
tremely accurate. Take 
down; 24-inch barrel; 
Ballard rifling. Shoots 
Shorts, Longs and Long 
Rifles without adjust- 
ment. 


Write NOW 
for full details 


FIELD & 
STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. 
New York, 
N. Y. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. circulation of 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Free Dog Book 





Edited by Freeman Lloyd 





by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc ReEmepIEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











PUPS 


Home guards, loyal 


Circulars free. 





Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





‘JUST A REAL GOOD DOG 


Bred for beauty and intelli- ¥ 


gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up. Grown dogs $50. 






and up. 
GLENGAE COLLIE \ 
KENNELS 
Box 186 


Boonton, N. J. 





Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 
probably the most important in the World. 
Breeders and Importers of the Choicest Pedi- 
reed St. Bernards. 
Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 
Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hereuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 
Write for lists of 


Shomont White 

id’s_ largest 
White ‘Collies will bring 
ee ae wees 
your --joy your chi nm, 
safety to wy, herds. Gent 
telligent. Write for low offers, 


SHOMONT NELS 
Box 120 


onticello, lowa 








"Phone Atlantic 2681 . 








Write for FREE Folder on 


Dog and Puppy Feeding 


Contains complete information on the correct way to 
feed your dogs or puppies. 

Special Offer to Dog Owners 
A special 5-lb. sack for 60c or 10-Ibs. for $1.00 of 
PERFECTION Dog Food shipped, postage prepaid, 
to any address in the United States. 

PERFECTION FOODS CO. 

Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan 
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FISHERS ISLAND SPRINGER- 
SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


HE fourth annual meeting of the 
English Springer-Spaniel Field Trial 
Association was held on Fishers 
Island, N. Y., on October 19, 20, 
21, 1927. Also the annual specialty show. 
The trials took place under the Associa- 
tion’s own rules, while the bench show was 
conducted under A. K. C. regulations. 
There was an abundance of game (prin- 
cipally pheasants) on this well preserved 
game property, but the rabbits were not so 
plentiful as on previous occasions. 

The tests are carried on under the most 
approved conditicns, and a good deal of 
this improvement has been noticeable 
since the visits of well-known European 
judges who have certainly gone about 
their work in a most methodical way. 
Last year a stop was put to the half- 
hunting or hurrying that was in practice, 
the handlers, guns, judges and the two or 
three others allowed in the front rank, 
often walking up the game that should 
have been found by the dogs. The close- 
hunting Springer-Spaniel is a godsend 
especially if he hunts every inch of the 
cover wherein shelter the close-lying 
feather and fur. 

rabbit 


Only one back-running was 


noticed at these trials, a matter that went 
far to prove that the beats were being 
well-hunted. C. Alington, the senior judge 
last year, was responsible for this thorough 
working on the part of the dogs; indeed, 
the spaniel was kept down to do spaniel 
work, and not the helter skelter methods 
of the wide-ranging pointer and setter 
dogs. The spaniel should afWays spring 
his bird or move his rabbit within the 
killing power of the gun, and, if he does 
not do these things, then he is unfitted 
for the purposes of the sportsman. 
Lewis D. Wigan of Brandon, England, 
and C. F. Neilson, Englewood, N. J., were 
the judges, the former saying that he 
considered a rabbit caused 75 per cent 
more disturbance in a spaniel’s brain, than 
a 25 per cent bird in the air. In other 
words, the dog is three times more liable 
to break away on a moving rabbit than 
to a rising pheasant. Therefore he regret- 
ted there was a scarcity of rabbits which 
provided the supreme test. In former years 
fur was very plentiful on the Island, but 
in consequence of new burrowings and 
other injuries to the golf course, it was 
resolved to kill off the intruders—a fine 
strain of rabbits often weighing 4-5 pounds 
each and the result of a cross between 
3elgian hares and European rabbits. 





Tue Sprincer Spaniec Horsrorp Heroic or CLarion 


Winner of the First Prize in the Puppy Stake Fishers 
Island, N. Y. Field Trials 1927. Owner; Chas. H. Toy 
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There were some excellent and above 
all “natural” retrieving trials which gave 
a few of the dogs some approved oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate their mettle in the 
water. On the last day the meet was at 
the Middle Farm, the wind being strong 
and from the west. Hunting alongside of 
a lagoon just separated from the sea by 
a low-lying beach, the full force of the 
breeze was felt on the lake where the 
ripples rather than waves obscured any 
object of the size of a pheasant from the 
vision of the dog hunting on the level of 


their flights by the strong westerly blow- 
ing. Auction pools were sold on each 
evening previous to the trials, Mr. Purple 
acting as auctioneer. The bidding was 
brisk, one pool having six hundred dollars 
for distribution between the owner of the 
winning dog, and the purchaser at auction 
of that particular dog’s chance in the 
stake of the morrow. 

Headquarters of the Association were 
at the Mansion House especially opened 
for this occasion. The party was also 
entertained at luncheons at the marine 





Tue Sprincer SpanieL TRENT VALLEY FireSQUALL 
Winner of the First Prize in the All Age Open Stake 


Fishers Island Field Trials 


the land shore.Two of the dogs marking 
the fall of the birds in the water, and of 
course, steady to wing and shot, had a 
pretty good idea as to the whereabouts of 
the dead birds. They were ready to go out 
and retrieve their birds on the order of 
their handlers. But in the case of the un- 
sighted dogs matters were different. The 
dog was called on to retrieve, and he was 
helped to find the unviewed bird, just as a 
man would assist his spaniel while shoot- 
ing to him, on ordinary occasions. 

The handler was allowed to throw a 
stone as near as he was able to where the 
bird lay mounting or sinking on the crests 
and troughs of the miniature waves. This 
was allowed in the case of Firesquall, the 
property of Mr. Routley, Peterboro, Ont. 
A pheasant fell about 65 yards away and 
into the lagoon. The dog had sprung the 
bird close to the water’s edge. On being 
sent out Firesquall was directed by one 
stone throw. He found and retrieved his 
game from the choppy element. Mr. 
Wigan said that several judges were 
against this method of direction; but it 
was the general opinion of the onlookers, 
that a Springer spaniel or any other dog 
should only be called upon to do just what 
a shooter would: require of his dog in the 
course of a day’s work. 

As subsequent events proved, this helped 
retrieve was to mean much towards the 
success of the smart Firesquall which 
was placed equal first with Francis T. 
Squire’s Aughrim Tim the smallest dog 
of the meeting—a dog that was not called 
upon to retrieve from the water. 

A large gallery followed the trials on 
the three days, the weather being excél- 
lent, and the shooting fine. Capt. Paul 
Curtis, Harry L. Ferguson and David 
Wagstaff were again the official guns. 
The shooting was of a very high order. 
Luckily for the dogs, there were not 
many runners, the great majority of the 
game being clean-shot birds—birds that 
were strong on the wing, and helped in 


1927. Owner: H. S. Routley 


residence of Col. J. Dean Tilford, and at 
the imposing and new clubhouse. Officers 
of the E. S. S. F. T. A., are President, 
Walton Ferguson; vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Hutchinson; secretary and treas- 
urer, Chas. H. Toy, 25 Broadway, New 
York. Other officers are: Samuel G. Allen, 
Harry L. Ferguson, Reg. Halladay, Harry 
D. Kirkover, S. A. Salvage, Francis J. 
Squires, Mrs. David Wagstaff, Dr. H. S. 
Holdenby and Col. Dean Tilford. Wil- 
liam Sinclair was steward of the beat. 

The pheasants on Fishers Island are 
produced under excellent conditions, there 
being plenty of natural food, dry ground 
and shelter. Quite 6,000 birds are turned 
down each year, and there is a large stock 
of wild birds which mate, nest, and hatch 
their young under favorable conditions. 
As a field trial ground for Springer or 
other spaniels, the Fisher’s Island prop- 
erty must remain supreme in its excel- 
lence. 


NE of the most interesting of the 

events was the running in the All 
Age Stake, the dogs being handled by 
members of the Association. As these tests 
were of the all-round description, an ac- 
count of the competitions may prove in- 
teresting, for the reason that the work of 
the spaniel was exemplified in these com- 
petitions. 

Mr. Routley’s Firesquall met Harry 
Ferguson’s Drake. Soon a pheasant was 
found and shot. The bird fell into the 
lagoon—as already described. Col. Tilford’s 
Horsford Handful was then put down 
against Drake which was hunting where 
there was little cover, and therefore at a 
disadvantage. Drake was under capital 
control. Handful soon found a pheasant— 
(miss), and was steady to wing and shot. 
Then Drake ran into a pheasant and made 
a moderate retrieve on his own account. 
A bird then was dropped to a long shot 
of quite 80 yards, into the lake. When 
sent out Handful retrieved his bird in fine 








Cu. Sprincsox or Ware 
The Ideal of the Breed’”’ 


20 WELL-TRAINED SPRINGERS 


now ready for immediate shipment. Dogs and bitches that have 
been wor ed steadily all Fall on American upland game and used 
extensively in one of the finest duck marshes on this Continent! 
They have all been very heavily shot over and are close and steak 


iy cor 
Winners at Field-Trials. A wired order will bring you one or a 
as fast as express trains travel. Priced within reason at $350.00 up- 
wards. Send for detailed descriptions today. 


BROOD BITCHES! ! BROOD BITCHES! ! 


Some very beautiful bitches are being mated daily at our huge 
breeding establishment. This will mean litters of puppies arriving 
in February which is the beginning of the best season of the year in 
which to rear puppies. Please note that Adonis of Avandale a 64 
month old son Int. Go be Messenger Boy won four First 


Prizes, including Open C Dogs at the big Show held in Min- 


neapolis in November. This grand youngster competing against 
a d-dogs swept everything before him. He is one of the finest 
Springers } 


n ea 

while Springer Kennel. Send us your order today. 
PUPPIES! ! PUPPIES! ! 

Only a few left now of our 1927 crop. BIG enough to start train’ 


or preparing for the Spring Shows. All-farm-reared. Beautiful an 
unrelated braces. All colors. Priced at $65.00 to $150.00 each 


ur 
$150.00. Send for new sales lists. All en is 


$65.00 upwards. No duty on our dogs. erred payments where 


necessary. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Rezg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Manitoba 
W orld’s Largest Breeders. of 
High-Class Springer Spaniels 


uced. And you can get whole litters sired by his 
father at as low as $150.00 for dam and litter. Credit terms where 
eed: bitch or two now and found a truly worth- 





S . e 
pringer Spaniels 
Youngsters 4 and 6 months of age, bred from high 
class stock. At Stud—Kingmaker of Avandale, a 
handsome working son of the Prince of Avandale, 
Fleet of Fendale, a fine son of Dual Champion 
Flint of Avandale. Write for Stud Cards. No 


fancy prices. 


Hubert J. Clifford, Gloversville, N. Y. 








My personal shooting dogs at 
Stud. International Champion 
Loyal Lord, Stowmarket Shot and 
Otsgaragee Hetman. 





FOR SALE—On account of neighbors 


and close kennel quarters am offering 

three Springer Spaniels by Brand of 

Avondale and Bancory Mate. Also one 

English Pointer and Mallwyd Seller 

Show Bitch at reduced sacrifice prices. 
Dr. G. H. Bordner 

40 Hartman Bldg. York, Pa. 











RUNNING FITS 


J J 
Positively Cured 
Quit trying to cure running fits by expelling 
worms. Dogs have always been wormy but have had 
running fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot 
and remove the cause and you will cure your dog. 
We positively Guarantee a cure, or money will be 
refunded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 
S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Some five-months old Champion LILLE 
MESSENGER puppies for sale. Further 
particulars from 

F. H. MARTINIE 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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a ORD > HARV ESTER 


i ORSFORD HARVESTER was a winner in the 
recent Springer Spaniel Di Trials at Brews- 


ter, N. Y., Fisher’s Island, Y., Cornwall, N. Y., 
and Edgerton, Wisconsin, S. point to bear in mind 
when your matron is ready to breed. Return Charges 
are prepaid on all visiting matrons. 

We are now offering for sale at reasonable prices 
some of our Field Trial Winners, together with other 
working dogs in our kennel; also puppies from well 
known bench winning and field trial stock. If any 
puppy we sell does not live to be at least a year 
old another one is given in its place free of cost. 

To anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 
brood matrons already bred. 

Our kennels are located on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey, about fifty miles from 
New York City. Personal inspection is invited. 

Mail all correspondence to 


CLARION KENNELS, 25 Broadway. New York City. 
We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100°, as represented or 
money refunded 


SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 


Springers and Cockers 
a, re demand for 
our good Spring- 
y ers and Cockers 
has been greater 











than we had an- 
ticipated when we 
put on our sale. 
We have a few 
more good ones 
that we are dis- 
posing of and the 
opportunity to get 
the best in these 
x P i breeds is now at 
hand. New list 
now out describing what we have. May we send it to you? 
Séme elegant puppies over distemper or inoculated can 
be had for immediate delivery. 
When thinking of mating be it either Springer or 
Cocker, reo we can supply services from real work- 


ing dogs of ¢ 
WINN EBAGO KENNELS, Reg., Box F. 153, Oshkosh 
C. Gifford, Owners. 


Wisconsin. Dr. and Mrs 
“Quality, Not ptm Our Motto” 


YOUNG COCKER SPANIELS 
for hunting and companions—pair black 
males, good show prospects, 9 months old. 
Ch. Midkiff Miracle Man and Ch. Mepal 
Erskine breeding. Pair red & white—one 
black & white males gun broken—good in 
water—partly trained, 18 months old. Priced 
very reasonable for quick sale. Mrs. F. M. 
Williams, Box 566, Winnemucca, Nevada. 


At Stud 
FIRESQUALL 


The greatest Field Trial Winning Springer in 
America. Particulars on request. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS (Reg’d) 
Hersert S. Router 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 








Box 1061 





Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanoter, Prop. 








DISTEMPER 


Spohn’s Distemper 
Compound 


For 33 years the leading Dis- 


temper remedy. U: and 
recommended by leading 
breeders. Gives = a {et 


feobrieosso ie core 
rm the yo est pup i 
60 cents and $ — 
stores or dy Write for 
free booklet on Distemper 








and its treatment. 
Spohn Medical Co., Dept. FS, Goshen, Ind. 
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style. It was a first-class performance in 
every way. Darkie of Faskally (Sher- 
bourne Trescot) then met Grace of Avan- 
dale (J. W. Menhall). The dogs immedi- 
ately met with great temptations, the birds 
having run on through the sedge grass 
and briers to rise at the extreme end of 
the shore cover. Quite fifteen birds were 
in the air at the same time, both dogs 
becoming demoralized under the trying cir- 
cumstances. However, the luck was against 
them, and they were at once called up. 

Harry Ferguson’s Dandy Boy, the 
Manitoba winner, was then tried against 
Mr. Toy’s Horsford Harmonise. Dandy 
was reported to be a sick dog after his 5 
days journey from Winnipeg; and he 
certainly had lost a lot of the steam he 
possessed on October 1 at St. Ambroise. 
A dead pheasant dropped about 70 yards 
away in the lake, the fall being unseen by 
the dogs. Dandy was sent for it; but, un- 
sighted, he failed. Then Harmonise was 
twice steady to wing, and Dandy was 
steady to shot. He soon got the wind of 
his bird, and retrieved it in fine style. 
Tibeau of Avandale was then tried. On 
this occasion he proved to be a little out 
of control, Mr. Menhall evidently not 
being able to handle his dog, as well as 
the professional George Walters. Tibeau 
soon found a bird and made an excellent 
retrieve. 

The ever-popular Aughrim Tim (Mr. 
Squires) was then put down with Jane 
of Avandale (Mr. Menhall). The former 
was under splendid command, but Jane 
ran in and retrieved on her own account. 
She was immediately ordered up. 


UGHRIM Flashing (Walton Fer- 

guson) was then tried with Tim. 
Flashing soon found a bird to which she 
was unsteady, ran in, and retrieved. Her 
sun was soon eclipsed; and it was then 
Horsford Harvester’s (Clarion Kennels) 
turn against Tim. Harvester is a pretty 
hunter. He was steady to wing and shot, 
and retrieved a pheasant from water. Over 
the hill, a runner was down to Tim. The 
dog was steady to wing and shot as Tim 
was to another sprinter. 

In the second series Dandy Boy met 
Harvester. A pheasant was soon down 
and fell in a difficult place. It was Har- 
vester’s bird and on being sent on, he re- 
trieved it. Firesquall then met Dandy Boy 
which was steady to wing in a swale of 
nice cover. This Dandy was working well, 
Firesquall also crashing through the 
dense growth in the manner a spaniel 
should face such difficulties. Dandy was 
now hunting rather far away from his 
gun. Firesquall remained steady to three 
pheasants, and again to a single bird. 
Horsford Handful (Col. Tilford) then 
met Firesquall which was steady to a 
pheasant which she subsequently retrieved. 

Aughrim Tim was now tried with H. 
Handful. Both were steady to wing and 
a particularly good and long shot, the 
bird falling in heavy grass quite 120 yards 
away. Tim was sent on, Handful being a 
trifle unsteady at this moment. Tim’s mis- 
sion was effected in his usual and sensa- 
tional manner, the midget of the meeting, 
making an excellent and fast retrieve. 
Mr. Squires’ dog made a better use of his 
nose then he had on previous occasions. 
Tim was left alone to puzzle out the best 
method to accomplish his own work. There 
can be no doubt that Tim had marked the 
locality where lay the dead bird. So, of 
his own accord, the little warrior made a 
cast on the right and into the wind. In 
less than a minute he found his bird, and 
retrieved it at the gallop. Mr. Squires’ 
dog was awarded an equal first prize, al- 
though, this Springer had not been given 
the water test. 


THE SUMMARIES 


UPPY Stake: 1. Clarion Kennels’ 
Horsford Heroic of Clarion; 2. Roy 
Rymer’s Trent Valley Handsome. 

Non Winners Stake: Francis J. Squire’s 
Peter of Avandale II; 2. Clarion Kennels’ 
H. Harvester of Clarion; 3. Herbert S. 
Routley’s Limelight; Reserve Clarion 
Kennels’ Clarion Rose; C. M.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton Ferguson’s Aughrim Flash- 
ing and Anthony of Chancefield; J. W. 
Menhall’s Grace of Avandale and G. 
Turner’s Trent Valley Victory. 

Amateur Handlers’ All Age Stake: 1. 
H. S. Routley’s Firesquall; 2 F. J. 
Squires’ Aughrim Tim; 3. G. Turner’s 
Neithsdale Rab. Reserve. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson’s Aughrim Flashing; C. M.: G 
Turner’s Trent Valley Victory. 

Team Stakes: 1. Clarion Kennels. 2. 
J. W. Menhall. 

Brace Stake: G. Turner’s N. Rab and 
T. V. Victory; 2. Mr. and Mrs. Fergu- 





Two Famous Sprincers 


Small-sized but excellent and wonderfully 

broken Field Trial spaniels are Aughrim 

Tim (left) and Peter of Avandale II. 
Owned and trained by F. J. Squires 


> A. Flashing and Anthony of Chance- 
eld. 

Amateur Stake : For dogs owned, broken 
and handled by amateurs. 1. F, J. Squires’ 
Peter of Avandale II. 

Open All Age Stakes: 1. H. S. Rout- 
ley’s Firesquall; 2. J. D. Tilford’s Hors- 
ford Handful; 3. J. W. Menhall’s Jane 
of A.; Reserve. J. W. Menhall’s Tibeau 
of A.; C. M.: Horsford Harmonise of 
Clarion. H. Heroic of C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson’s A. Flashing and Anthony of 
C., J. W. Menhall’s Grace of A., H. S. 
Routley’s Limelight, and G. Turner’s T. 
V. Victory. 

Non-Winners’ Stake : (Member’s Dogs. ) 
Equal 1. H. S. Routley’s Firesquall and 
F. J. Squires’ Aughrim Tim; 3. J. D. 
Tilford’s H. Handful. Reserve. Clarion 
Kennels’ H. Harvester of C. 

The Humphrey Cup for the best look- 
ing and working English Springer Spaniel 
was won by Horsford Handful; and the 
Curtis and Orr cup for the best amateur 
handler was secured by F. J. Squires 
who is a most accomplished trainer. 
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THE HARDY AIREDALE and seemed to have lost their wind. Alto- 
d gether he caught forty-seven coyotes. He ANT I-SCRATCH 
: HE hardiest of all the breeds of so despised traps and had run all of them FoR 
_called Terriers, are the Airedales down with his strong pack of mixed grey- 
which may be seen at work in pretty well hounds and deerhounds. All of the skins 
all lands and climates of the world. But would not sell for $10 each. But there was 
his hardest task is in New Ontario, where a good deal of extra money that came the 
the Airedale is often used as the pro- farmer’s way, and he certainly appeared . 
fessional trapper’s dog, two or more of thankful that he owned a useful lot of “The Skin You Hate To Touch” 
| them pulling a small but well loaded long dogs, principally greyhounds, deer- If your dog is unpopular with 
; toboggan over the frozen snows, through- hounds and Russian wolfhounds. iS ond cite b 
out the winter season. We have also ob- FOES 1S. Cee ene 
served the Airedale in perfect health, in THE BEAGLE MARKET of Mange, Eczema, Ring Worm or Skin 
the tropics, and hunted with them in the _ | Vermin, you can reinstate him as a com- 
‘ sub-tropics. Every where the Airedale HE market for beagles and rabbit | panion with a few applications of 
1 appeared to be quite at home; indeed, he hounds was at its best throughout 
s was just the same good and honest dog November. There was an enormous de- ANTI-SCRATCH 
‘4 under all conditions. Crosses between the mand for these dogs, and advertisers of | the prompt-acting proven hospital treatment, in 
¥ Airedale and American foxhound have the breed, in this magazine, must have | use for years. It is a soothing and powerful 
been excellent dogs for hunting and bay- sold out. Over and over again we have | specific, penetrating to the deepest germ, yet 
> ing the larger and more dangerous felines advised the breeding of more beagles; for | 82f¢ because it is an external remedy with a 
of both hemispheres, but in no place is the’reason that every one likes to go hunt- pase seg agdlle gear Figen => es ae 
d the Airedale used for the trapper’s sleigh ing the cotton tails and other rabbits in | yoS® laine 1 ~ 36.00. FREE. Waite for yom 
ce save in North America. October-November and so long as the | phiet on the skin diseases of dogs. PEDRICK 
Originally the Airedale was an offshoot season lasts. There has also been a call | LABORATORIES, INC. Pedrick Building, 
from the hound and different sorts of for beagles which were to be used for | Dept. FOS. 1, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
terriers, and the “note” of the hound may deer hunting in the South. Basset hounds 
. es yo COON 
/ .- HUNTERS 
if you are through ex- 
perimenting with inferior 
and unreliable Coon- 
hounds, and if you are 
willing to pay the price a 
good dog is worth, it will 
pay you to investigate 
the Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds which are 
the outstanding choice 
selection of thousands of 
highly trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
sell at $150.00 each and they are shipped on ten day 
trial with the understanding that we pay return 
express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. We 
A also have other Coonhounds at $75.00 to $100.00 
each which are better than are usually found at the 
price. Our complete catalog of the world's largest 
dog kennels mailed to your address for ten cents. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 3-B, LaRue, Ohio 
Cat, Coon, and ey Hounds 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
ArmepALes ARE USEFUL IN ALL CLIMATES hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
A trapper’s outfit in New Ontario, Canada, where the winters are severe. These dogs | Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
are owned by Michael Bates, Metagama 
The Southern Farm 
be still distinguished or recognized in the were recommended by a sportsman for 
voice of the Airedale. Comparatively the hunting deer ; but on enquiries being made, Coonhound Kennels 
ll Airedale is a modern breed of dogs. But it was found that the prices of bassets oldest and largest pan Se te fie ki 4 ide 
ully his appearance and vitality have made him were then so high that the pocket of the pr oy aan aati tiee, at 
iL. extremely popular in all countries where party most interested in trying the French squirrel and mbit dogs on free trial. _ 
. well-bred dogs are recognized as the more breed, would not allow of the outlay. — Large illustrated booklet and price list, 10c 
es desirable animals of their kinds. The keen nose and the voluminous voice 
of the basset hound should make him an POLICE DOGS 
nce- THE LONG DOG’S SEASON ideal dog to drive game. His speed would 
be little, but his nose and voice should be Sturdy Northern stock 
ken HERE are large kennels or owner- of great service to the hunter. The beagle vb, AE page Fe 
ires ships of the various breeds or cross- is widely distributed and popular every- over thirty Champions 
breeds of dogs, looked upon and classed as_ where. He was first introduced into Vir- in pedigree. 
out- coyote or wolfhounds. These dogs may be _ ginia, the earlier hourids being black-and- 
ors- seen at their best in Western places where tan in color. Gayer colored beagles are odece am Dan uname vsshind, acon | 
Jane speed, stamina and gameness are recog- now preferred, the body ground 0Ctwhite) ——_—_—_—_—____—_—_—— 
beau nized as the only requirements. Fully fur- setting off the black, tan, lemon, and we . ™ 
e of red coyote skins are worth considerable mealie colors. Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Mrs. money at the present time, and a string or 
y of pack of dogs which can account for a WELL-KNOWN COCKBR SPANIEL recat snd om S inc Puppicas — 
i. 5. decent number of pelts, will have their KILLED gree and description on request. 
s T. considerable value this winter. Coursing 
coyotes with long dogs in Alberta, it was NE of the most promising of work- EUREKA KENNELS 
ogs. ) to listen to the philosophy of a hunter- ing cocker spaniels was Winnebago Box 358-§ West Chester, Penna. 
— farmer, while he skinned a coyote. Prince, owned by Dr. and Mrs. Gifford, 
> “T often think,” said he, “that I’m doing Oskosh, Wis. This dog was killed on A Ss oT ty 
arion better getting $10 each for good coyote October 15 by an automobile in Philadel- MILLER nae Heer ip serene 
skins, than selling my cattle for 3 cents phia. It seems that the cocker got away the Pink of Cond 
look- a pound on the hoof.” from his handler, while being taken out 
paniel That was two years ago when cattle of a érate. Prince had competed at the 
d the were not selling so well as they are today. Brewster, N. Y. Field Trials earlier on 
ateur This Canadian farmer coursed until the same day. This cocker weighed 24% 
juires the cold was so bad, and the going sohard, pounds, and had won two stakes at the 
ainer. that the dogs could not hold their ground, Edgerton, Wis. F. T. last year. 
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LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


Pups for sale by best of imported dogs. 

Mr. Everitt writing in “‘Field and Stream’’ in the 
October 1925, issue says: 

“TIT can say with some conviction that the best of all 
breeds for general all-around purposes is the present- 
day Labrador as we have bred them up in England 
today.”” 

For prices and extended pedigrees write: 


P. D. FOLWELL 


Third and Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
FOR PALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


WELL TRAINED 
Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Pointers. 
Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups 





In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, Springer-Spaniels. Al) papers. Some choice 
pups. Enclose six cents for description book, 


Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 





Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 
Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Any stock shipped on approval. 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
Arnolds Park, Iowa 








Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money de- 
posited with your express Agent for trial. I pay 
return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS Middleton, Tenn. 








T . ° 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


THE YOUNG BIRD DOG PUPPY 

AST month we discussed the acqui- 
ie sition of the puppy, the benefits of 
getting a good one and the importance of 
registration, pointing out also that those 
having field trial aspirations should se- 
cure a puppy whelped after January Ist, 
in order to fall within the period that 
makes the best age for a coming Derby. 
Whether you have already acquired one 
(or two as the case may be), or whether 
your plans involve doing so soon, the first 
points of consideration are those that 
have to do with bringing the puppy 
through the dangerous early days. 

Feeding is naturally the first consider- 
ation. The real young puppy should be 
fed three or four times a day and not too 
much at a time. It is vital to feed often 
rather than to attempt a stuffing proc- 
ess in fewer meals. Young stomachs can- 
not handle too much at a time without 
disastrous effects. During the first month 
or so, the mother’s care and nursing are 
all that is required. Don’t handle the pups. 





meal), is a good average from four up to 
eight months of age. krom eight months 
on to a year or a year and a half, the 
feeding may be twice a day, morning and 
evening. From a year and a half on your 
then practically grown dog will get along 
very well by feeding once a day, pref- 
erably in the evening, and all he cares to 
eat. But never try to force him to eat more 
than he wants to, because at that age a dog 
knows better than you do how much it is 
best for him to have. The healthiest con- 
dition is when he always licks the pan 
clean—still anxious to take just a little 
bit more; rather than to have had too much. 

There is nothing better than table scraps 
where you have only one or two dogs. Those 
who have more than that will find it nec- 
essary to use other foods. In feeding table 
scraps, always be careful to eliminate any 
chicken bones or others of a similar brittle 
character. Perhaps it is just as well to 
eliminate potatoes until after a puppy is 
anywhere from eight to ten months old. 
After that, potatoes are a mighty good 


Encuisu Setrrer Puppies 


These Field Trial-bred youngsters at four weeks old were 
full of promise. Their dam is Peggy Bianca 


At about five weeks of age it is advisable 
to help nature along by starting to teach 
the puppies to lap a little milk from a bowl 
on their own responsibility. By gently 
dipping their little noses in the milk, and 
letting them lick it off, one or several pup- 
pies from a litter will be found that will 
take to it quickly. These will soon teach 
the more reluctant ones and the process 
will afford a great relief to the already 
overtaxed mother. 

There was a time when puppies were 
weaned abruptly ; but the present plan is a 
more gradual one. During this weaning 
process, it is advisable to start with just 
one such helpful feeding a day, gradually 
increasing it as the mother becomes more 
and more reluctant and more and more 
unable to care for the puppies on her own 
responsibility. By the time she weans them 
entirely, the outside feeding should be in- 
creased to four times a day. This should 
be maintained up to the time the puppies 
are four or five months old, according to 
the way they are thriving, and in consulta- 
tion with your veterinarian. 

At four or five months of age, the 
tapering down process begins and the 
puppies may be fed increasingly a little 
more at a time, and less often. Three meals 
a day (still not stuffing them at any one 


thing for him—all previous opinions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Manufactured foods soaked with milk 
are excellent for the puppy. Vegetables are 
very important, especially so a little later 
along as we get into Spring and Summer. 
Then tomatoes should be mixed in with the 
food and greens such as beet tops or spin- 
ach. Cabbage is good and just a few 
onions. It is to be understood that the 
puppy would perhaps refuse any or all of 
these if offered separately—but he will 
relish them mixed in reasonable propor- 
tions with his porridge. 


AMBURGER cooked with oatmeal 

is good while the weather is cool; 
while rice may be substituted for the oat- 
meal when the days get warmer. There 
are various biscuits on the market that are 
splendid to use anytime from once a day 
to several times a week. Some dogs are 
finicky about biscuits, especially after they 
have been educated to other foods, but 
some biscuit can usually be found that any 
dog will relish. Some prefer one make and 
some another. A little experiment wil 
soon indicate the make of preference t0 
your dogs. But don’t forget that the dog 
is naturally a carnivorous animal and re 
quires meat. 
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Too many people of late have seemed to 
forget this—but we are coming back 
more all the time to a meat diet for dogs. 
There are a number of excellent balanced 
rations on the market, blending the meat 
and vegetables in proper proportions with 
cod liver oil and other such ingredients. 

Don’t ever buy a puppy younger than 
two months of age; and-don’t buy one 
younger than from three to four months 
if he is to be shipped a very long distance. 
A long train trip can easily throw a very 
young one all out of fix. In that case you 
may have difficulty bringing him back to 
normal—if you ever do. Therefore, never 
take one away from its mother younger 
than two months—while from four to six 
months will be a safer age at which to 
purchase. 

The problem of worms is always a se- 
rious one. However, I would like to inject 


it. But such examples are far too rare. 
Distemper is always ahead of you, unless 
it is behind you. This is especially true in 
the case of gun dogs, which are by necessi- 
ty constantly thrown with other dogs 
either in the course of a hunt or in con- 
nection with field trial competitions. 
There are various distemper inocula- 
tions of more or less value; but a great 
many experienced dog men don’t try to 
fight it at all. Many disappointments have 
taught them that it is too discouraging! 
These just let their dogs go through it, 
for better or for worse. They feel they are 
just so much ahead in the case of whatever 
number of puppies may be left alive. 
Personally, I don’t like to give up any 
kind of a fight—without making a fight 
out of it. The weather has a good deal to 
do with your success in combating distem- 
per. Fresh air and sunshine are the best 





Prive oF OWNERSHIP 


There’s a world of pride and satisfaction when your dogs are 
fully finished in their training. For Fall shooting purchase your 
puppies early in the year 


a word of caution here. I believe that a 
young puppy should be wormed oftener, 
and not too strenuously at a time, just as 
he should be fed oftener and not too much 
at a time. In a grown dog it may be ad- 
visable to try to “knock” the worms pretty 
much with one dose. Don’t try that with a 
puppy ! An overdose of vermifuge is just as 
bad as the worms. I have, in fact, seen cases 
where the effects of too much worm medi- 
cine have killed young puppies just as 
dead as worms themselves could ever kill 
them. If you consult a veterinarian in the 
worming of your young puppy, make sure 
that you consult one who is in sympathy 
with this belief. You’ve got to watch for, 
and keep fighting, worms all the time— 
but a knockout blow in the case of such a 
fight is not the desirable end. Unless it is 
the puppy that you want to knock out! 

The greatest menace ahead of the puppy 
is that of distemper. The American Dis- 
temper Committee is doing a commend- 
able work and should be supported. But 
the solution of preventing, or even success- 
fully combating, distemper is yet to be 
solved. I know of one man who, if he buys 
puppies, always asks the seller to name 
his price. Then my friend counters with 
the proposal to pay half of that price on 
delivery—which price constitutes a sale if 
the puppy dies from distemper. The agree- 
ment is, however, that if the puppy lives 
through distemper, my friend then agrees 
to pay the balance plus 50% additional. 

I have one dog going on five years old 
that has never had distemper to my knowl- 
edge. It is claimed that the triple National 
Champion, Becky Broomhill, never had 


cures in the world. Above all, keep your 
puppy DRY. That is half thebattle. Bright 
summery days are the best. But even the 
cold of winter, if you can keep the puppy 
dry, is better than damp though warmer 
weather. 

It is especially important to keep the 
puppy eating. If the distemper is a light 
case, this may not be so hard. But in bad 
cases you have a real problem. Force- 
feeding is then necessary—and raw eggs 
represent the easiest and best solution in 
force-feeding. 

If you are successful in bringing your 
puppy through distemper, you are then in 
a fair way to think about the kind of adog 
he will make you in the field next fall. 
That brings us to his practical develop- 
ment under either your guiding hand or 
that of a trainer. His education along 
these lines will be discussed in later issues. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REGISTERED DOGS 


Qves.—I would like to know if there is any 
way for me to get the papers on a dog I bought 
in Texas. I never thought I would want the pa- 
pers on her then. The man I got her from said 
I could get the papers on her. I got her at Dallas 
when I was traveling through there. Do you 
know of any way I could get trace of her? She 
is a black, white and ticked pointer bitch. If you 
can give me any advice on this subject, I will 
appreciate it. —John Marsh 


Ans.—Not knowing any of the circumstances, 
I fear it would be beyond any possibility of mine 
to aid you in the matter of getting papers on a 
dog that you bought some time ago in Texas. 

our inquiry, however, does give me the opportu- 
nity to state that it is a mighty good thing to buy 
only pedigreed, registered, or at least dogs eligi- 
ble for registration. 





Your Dog 
Deserves It, 


Thousands of sportsmen ay | 
feed Peerless. A_ balance 









ration. Makes muscle, builds my - lungs. Gives 

dogs pep, stamina and glossy coats. Keeps them 

in condition for the field and show. Clean, fresh, 
it. r your dealer. If he hasn’‘t 

literature and remar! 

able low prices. remark: 


and 10, 
100 Ib: bags. Do it to= 
day! 








The Peerless Dog 
Food Co., 
801 Liberty St., 
\ Battle Creek, Mich. 


Peerless/ 


DOG Foop:- 





Wanted To Train 


Write me for my special rates for winter workers, 
send the dog to the Sunny Soutn, where he will 
be shot over daily, and return to you next spring 
a real and experienced shooting dog. 


FOUR CRACKERJACK SHOOTING DOGS, 
two pointers, two setters. Hard as iron, ready 
for your southern shoot, $250 each, $450 a pair. 


SEVERALPOINTERANDSETTERBITCHES, 
some bred, others due, all eligible to registration, 
nice shooting dogs, and good retrievers, $125 each. 
Also a brace of crackerjack setters, dog and bitch, 
whelped arch, unspoiled, unbroken, beauties, 
$60 each—and many -others. 


EUGENE PUGH 


Pinehurst Hattiesburg, Miss. 














REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS 


One 3 yr. Male—One 2 yr. Female. Both spent 
six months with good handler. Fine Individuals— 
Best of Breeding. Ch. Eugene M—Ch. Phil Speed 
Ben—Rod M $100. Ea. $50. Less than I have 
paid out for their handling. Two good male pup- 
Pies out of above $35 each. 


Geo. R. Feltman, Union City, Indiana 











HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 
Thoroughbred registered English,* Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Quality puppies usually for sale. 

THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
‘W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFORMANCE” 














POINTERS 


My noted winning 
dogs in the stud. 


Breed your good 
bitches to the BEST. 
rood Bitches and 
puppies for sale. The 
best in Pointers. 
U. R. FISHEL 
Box S. Hope, ind. 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 








Breed your bitches to 


SMADA BYRD’S KING 


World’s Leading Irish Setter Stud 
Fee $50 cash. No puppy propositions 
King sires large, healthy litters of birdy puppies for 
which there is a constant demand good 
Write for free ~—— if you own an Irish Setter 
bitch of good breeding. 


HORACE LYTLE, 137 N. Main St., Dayton, O. 
= “A LUCKY DOG” 
Whose master owns a 
PROTECTO 
The Wonder Dog Kennel 
that turns away from the 
Scorching Sun—B 


lowing 
Rain ona Winter Winds. 
Made in two sizes. Write 














92 N.W. 9th St., Miami, Florida 
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KEN-L-RATION 
is the food of |t 
champions of [%* 
all classes in & 
the dog world. 
; It is a bal- 
anced ration of meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 
It comes in cans ready to serve. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, 
sport goods and department stores, feed stores 
and pet shops. Write us for FREE sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, tll. 


KEN-|- RATION 
THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and tan 
registered American Foxhound puppies. 
Unequalled for all game from bear to 
rabbits. Headquarters for the best. Pup- 
pies of ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 
illustrated circular 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt. 1, St. Clairsville, Ohio 


RABBIT HUNTERS, 


if you want highly trained and educated rabbit hounds 
that are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious trail- 
ers, that will circle game until shot or holed, it will pay 
you to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch rabbit hounds 
selling at $50.00 each, and shipped on ten days trial with 
the understanding that we pay return express charges 
out of our own pocket and refund purchasé price if you 

















are not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25.00 to $35.00 each which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete catalog of 


the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your address for 
ten cents. Qorang Kennels, Box 3-C, LaRue, Ohio. 


GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS 
Complete line of taxidermists’ 
and furriers’ supplies—shields, 
skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest 
quality, lowest prices. Write 
TODAY for big FREE CAT- 
ALOG NO. 93. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 93 Omaha, Nebraska 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents. 
The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 
care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 
iCable Address: **SasrTo’’ NEw YORK, Codes; Western Union, Liebers 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
percent arriving in New York are cleared by us. 

Route Your Shipments. 
SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction or money back, Full 
directions furnished. Will mail 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


Kaskaskia Kennel Supply Co, 0.0.66, Harries. 
The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


HORSFORD HAZE 


(Imported) 

Liver and white, straight-coat, large bone, great feather. 
A winner, worker and guaranteed stock getter. Fee $50. 
“A very impressive sort is Horsford Haze which for real 
Springer character is hard to beat’’. American Field, 
Nov. 19, °27. 

DREW FARM _ KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 
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A fellow may think that he doesn’t care any- 
thing about registration or records. But it never 
does any harm, and it often happens that some 
day he may have occasion to regret the fact that 
he has never had the dog registered. It costs so 
little and the satisfaction is so great, that I al- 
ways feel like discouraging anyone on unregis- 
tered dogs. Don’t take someone’s mere word for 
the “‘papers’’. Make it a point to see them. Then 
demand that they are turned over to you at 
time of purchase. Remember, too, there is a wide 
difference between “papers” and a certified pedi- 
gree. It is only the latter that counts. For fur- 
ther information write either to me or to the 
registration Stud Books. [Ed.] 


AN UNSTEADY POINTER 

Quves.—I have a nice high bred pointer about 
three years old. He is as good a retriever as I 
ever saw and also has plenty of pep and is a good 
hunter, but when he smells the birds he goes wild 
and runs right into them, and I just can’t control 
him. I have switched him several times and it 
doesn’t do any good. He will mind good any other 
time. I thought you might give me some good ad- 
vice on what I can do to control him. 

—Joe Smith 

Ans.—If you continue to switch your pointer 
when he flushes birds, you are very apt to make 
him bird-shy or a blinker. That is the worst thing 
in the world to do—unless he knows why you are 
whipping him. If he has ever been staunch on 
point, and then takes to flushing, a sound whip- 
ping may be the correct thing for him because in 
that event he knows what it is for. But I infer 
from what you say that your dog never has been 
staunch and hence never has known why he is 
being whipped when he smells the birds and then 
flushes them. 

The thing for you to do is to take your dog cut 
with a staunch and steady dog, but keep your dog 
on lead until the steady dog finds birds. Then 
lead your dog up to the point and teach him to 
back. After a while you may have a companion 
pull the steady dog off from the point, without 
flushing the birds, and lead him away. Then let 
your dog step up a little closer and get the scent 
himself. Then you have a splendid opportunity to 
teach him to be steady. Let him hold the point for 
some little time, while you very carefully push 
him forward. He will have a tendency to push 
back against your forward pushing and this will 
have the tendency to cause Bim to become steady 
on his point. Keep this up for a while and you 
will have accomplished your purpose. 2 

Next work with the dog while he holds his 
point. Talk to him. Encoutage him. He will soon 
come to know he must be steady. It isn’t hard if 
you yourself know more than the dog. 

To make him steady to wing, step in and flush 
your birds. Let him chase them. Be sure when he 
does this, however, that you have a good stout 
long lead. Brace yourself when he reaches the 
end of the lead and you will turn him a somer- 
sault that he will not soon forget. This will ac- 


complish the purpose and he won’t charge you 
with the blame for the thing. By this method you 
can make him steady to shot and wing, but, as I 
said in the beginning, if you persist in whipping 
him unless he knows what you are whipping him 
for, you will ruin him as sure as the wal. {E41 


MAKING A DOG OBEY 
Quves.—Will you kindly advise how to make 
my dog obedient to the call? Sometimes she will 
obey and other times she takes her time. Please 
advise me. 
—Jacx Murray 
Ans.—If, when your dog refuses to mind, you 
will make it a point to keep at her until she does 
mind, she will finally learn that you are the mas- 
ter and that she has nothing to gain by disobe- 
dience. Do not abuse her or cause her to feel that 
when you give a command it is the beginning of 
possible abuse; but just let her know positively 
that there is no way to avoid the issue and she 
will eventually not even try to do so. One plan 
for extreme cases is to attach a long stout line on 
pulleys between two trees. Attach the line to the 
dog’s collar from each direction. Then you can 
call her to you, and, if she does not come, you 
can pull on the line and she has no alternative. 
Also, if you bpm the kennel by one tree or post, 
you can send her to the kennel, which she will 
likely do readily; and then when you want her 
to come to you, which she is not so apt to do of 
her own free will, you have the means of forcing 
her to do it by simply pulling her out, without 
moving from your position. In other words, this 
gives you a means of sending your dog in either 
direction at command and you should be able to 
make the cure permanent in a short time. [Ed.] 


HOW TO GET A BIRD DOG 

ves.—As I have never hunted birds with 
dogs, 1 would like to learn something about them. 
I would like to know if you can advise me where 
I can get a setter dog—or do you think it is 
advisable to get a setter? I would like a black 
and white one if I could get it. Can a pup be 
trained as well without an experienced dog, or not? 
—H. C. Stone 

Ans.—If you will go through the advertising 
columns, you will find information as to where 
you can buy a setter dog. I might state that 
there is no question that a setter is as good 
a bird dog as any and those who prefer a pointer 
merely do so from personal preference. Some set- 
ters are better than some pointers and some 
pointers are better than some setters. 

It is possible to train a puppy without an ex- 
perienced dog, but it comes in mighty handy 
sometimes to have an experienced dog to locate 
the birds so that you may know where to find 
them and save time in handling the puppy. It is 
a great help indeed, although not positively es- 
sential. It also depends upon a puppy’s natural 
birdiness, as to how much will depend upon the 
help of an old dog. [Ed.] 





MID-WEST SPRINGER AND SPANIEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS 


HE second annual field trials of this 

club were held on the Koskonong 
Lake Thiebeau Hunting Club property, 
Edgerton, Wisconsin, on November 11, 
1927. Because of the sparseness of the 
entry received on the advertised date of 
closing the list of nominations, the officers 
of the club decided to abandon the meet- 
ing. However, on the morrow of the clos- 
ing date, several entries were made by 
telegraph and mail from New York State 
and Eastern Canada, with the result that 
the committee decided to go ahead, and 
wire all concerned that the “abandon” 
order had been revoked. 

3ut the mischief had been already done, 
many entries were kept at home. How- 
ever, Charles H. Toy’s Clarion Kennels 
springers, under the charge of Harry 
Cameron, kept their engagements, and, 
because of their superior handling, under 
most trying conditions, they won the chief 
prizes. 

Lake Koskonong is a splendid duck- 
property, and one which will become 
widely known as suitable for duck-hunting 
from whatever quarter the wind might 
blow. There are about 20 members of the 
Club which is under the presidency of 
James W. Menhall. 

For the purpose of spaniel field trials, 
something will have to be done in the way 
of providing true sport under sfrictly 
sporting conditions, before there can be 
any satisfactory tests made where spaniels 
or any other gun dogs—save duck-retriev- 


ers, are concerned. Virtually, there was no 
wild upland game to hunt, only the pheas- 
ants and rabbits which were put down 
almost immediately previous to the hand- 
lers being ready to throw off their dogs. 
There was practically no scent, the 
feather and fur having no time to move 
about and leave their “effluvia” or scent 
on the coarse marsh grass over which the 
trials were mostly run. 

Duck-shooting is the sport par-excellence 
at Koskonong ; and it will be in this con- 
nection that springer or any other spaniel 
or retriever trials will become popular 
and “useful” among this sporting commu- 
nity. Dogs here are required to go out and 
through the wooden, and the live decoys, 
and fetch the dead or wounded bird. This 
is a severe test especially when there has 
been much shooting, the dogs being ordered 
out as quickly as the occasion demands. 
All of the competitors are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the guns, so that each dog 
is more or less excited and often ready to 
grab hold of the first live duck in the 
water. Even the novice dog will sheer off 
from the wooden decoy. Should a live 
decoy happen in his course, and the mal- 
lard dives, then some of the most for- 
bearing of the dogs will forget themselves 
and promptly chase the diving and an- 
chored bird, evidently taking it for a 
winged wild one. 

The Koskonong dogs—notably Mr. Men- 
hall’s springers—put in an excellent per- 
formance at this water work; but, in the 
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main, they were unable to wipe off the 
errors and mistakes in their trials on the 
upland game of the morning session. For 
the purposes of spaniel field trials, the 
game must be shot, land and water, under 
truly sporting conditions (the hunted 
wild game falling on the land and water, 
as in one’s everyday shooting experiences. 
Otherwise, the proceedings are only a 
mockery and a dog-spoiling diversion). 

A large company attended the trials. 
Dean Swift, the secretary-treasurer was 
a painstaking and efficient official. These, 
however, were not put down at the trials. 
Freeman Lloyd, New York, judged, the 
official guns being Richard Miller and 
F. F. Burgy. A. E. Stewart was field 
steward, and Dr. Shearer game steward. 
The meeting was held under A. K. C 
Licence. Auction pools were sold on the 
night before the trials, Harry Davies and 
Mr. Choate of Chicago, acting as seller 
and treasurer. 


SUMMARIES 


Novice Stake: 1. C. H. Toy’s Horsford 
Harvester of Clarion; 2. P. M. Lorenz’s 
Winnebago Brand; 3. Dr. F. E. Shearer’s 
Beauty; Res. P. M. Lorenz’s Cornhusker 
Brownie. 

Open Stake: 1. Mr. Toy’s Horsford 
Harvester of Clarion. 2. Mr. Menhall’s 
Jane of Avandale. 3. Mr. Toy’s Horsford 
Heroic and Mr. Menhall’s Thiebeau of 
Avandale. Equal. 

Water STAKE: Both springer spaniels 
and Chesapeake Bay dogs competed in 
this event. The latter had to be held in 
hand while the spaniels remained at the 
heel and were more or less under control, 
although allowed to hear and see all that 


was going on. About 35 live and wooden 
decoys were set out close to the shore, 
mallards being released from the end of a 
jetty reaching about 60-80 feet into the 
lake. So the ducks fell at a short distance 
and, mostly, a little beyond the outside 
decoys. At first the water was smooth. 
Subsequently the element became rough. 

There were nine entries. Jack of K was 
slow to take the water ; but he was decoy- 
proof, and got his bird. H. Harvester 
took a live decoy, and Patsy (Chesapeake) 
given an easy bird, went through and re- 
trieved it well. Grace of A. was very good 
in her work. She swam out with great 
determination, avoided all ———, and 
brought her duck to hand. Jane of A. 
received an easy chance which she ac- 
cepted. She went through the decoys and 
retrieved in a satisfactory manner. Thie- 
beau of A. sent on a nice errand got his 
duck and delivered it to his owner. Beverly 
Davy (Chesapeake) took a live decoy, 
and Winchester of Avandale was scratch- 
ed. A nice looking springer bitch in Dr. 
Shearer’s Pierrepont Lass was lucky in 
her bird, although the water was getting 
rough. She was decoy- proof, fetched her 
game, and made a nice delivery. Mr. 
Sweeney’s Peggy J. J. (Chesapeake) was 
sent for a close bird. This she retrieved 
smartly. The Awards: 

Water STAKE: 1, 2, & 3, J. W. Men- 
hall’s Grace, Thiebeau ‘and Jane of Avan- 
dale. 4. Dr. A. T. Shearer’s Pierrepont 
Lass. 

A large company was entertained at the 
hunting quarters and the town house of 
the President of the Club, and in the 
cabins of several of the members of the 
Thiebeau Hunting Lodge estate. 





THE DALMATIAN DOG 


LTHOUGH the spotted or carriage 

dog is one of great antiquity, there 
had been no monograph written on the 
breed, until a month or so ago, when “The 
Dalmatian” was published in New York. 
It is the work of Franklin J. Willock, 
the Foreword being by Flora M. Bonney, 
long an admirer of this variety which was 
sometimes classed as a sporting dog by 
hunters of game birds. In Dalmatia where 
quails are plentiful, the spotted “pointer” 
has been called upon to do the work of 
the ordinary bird-dog. 

Mr. Willock has made considerable re- 
search regarding the Dalmatian which is 
still called the Small Dane in some 
European countries. “In an old engrav- 
ing,” says our author, “a spotted dog is 
seen following a chariot of Egyptian type. 
This dog is shown cropped as was the cus- 
tom at a later date, when the ears of the 
Dalmatian were cut and in many cases 
the whole flap of the ear was removed. 
This practice was not entirely discon- 
tinued as late as 1860.” 

This is only partly correct. Dalmatians 
are still exhibited with their ears cut, in 
Holland and very likely, in Belgium. 

An excellent picture of the “Ideal Dal- 
matian” forms the frontispiece of this 
well-produced book. The spots on the dog 
are evenly distributed, especially on the 
ears and the tail. Breeders of these hand- 
some dogs will agree that it is very diff- 
cult to produce puppies which later on 
will develop spots on the parts indicated. 
It is said that the first of the modern 
description of the Dalmatian, was formed 
on the accepted make and shape of the 
English pointer. 

As an appendix to Mr. Willock’s work, 
a complete list is given of A. K. C. cham- 
pion Dalmatians. 


“COUGARS AND COWBOYS” 


| pred men can tell such amusing stories 
about houn’ dogs and their owners, 
as David M. Newell whose writings and 
facetious sketches often adorn the pages 
of this magazine. Mr. Newell is particu- 
larly fond of American fox hounds, 
beagles and Airedale terriers; indeed, he 
says that he has been able to hunt ‘and 
take all kinds of animals, by the aid of 
these three breeds of dogs. 

“Cougars and Cowboys” is highly amus- 
ing. It is the work of a practical hunter 
and dog man with the keenest sense of 
humor. Kermit Roosevelt in his foreword, 
rightly declares that Mr. Newell is well 
qualified ‘to write with authority, for he 
has spent much time on wilderness trails 
in the study of animals and their habits. 
He has trained his own dogs, and had sat- 
isfaction with them. David Newell’s home 
is in Florida, but for years he has led an 
itinerant hunting life, running down cou- 
gar and bear. 


BUY YOUR BOY A DOG 


LL boys are born hunters or weak- 
lings; and, in the case of the latter, 
they will often struggle along and try to 
participate in the joys of their brothers. 
The young boy who goes after birds’ 
nests, or rather their eggs, is a hunter in 
the making. The lad who keeps tame rab- 
bits will soon tire of his rodents when he 
becomes the owner of a real dog; indeed, 
the lad who is brought up with his own 
dog, will possess a dog during all of his 
lifetime, and he will be mourned by a dog 
when his time shall come to pass. 
Owning a dog encourages the boy to 
be kind to animals—a blessing in itself. 
A hunting dog or terrier will keep the 
country lad away from undesirable “gangs” 
or acquaintances. 









ora. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endgsned by the U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective oes 
for the removal of kworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Becking | Fits 
yb Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 








The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s << unters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 

OORANG KENNELS 

Box 3 LaRue, Ohio 




















Postage on arrival 

46-inch Dog Lead 

FREE. Statesize neck. 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO:, Dept: F, Fitchburg, Mass: 














“DISTEMPER” 


cured or money refunded 


Our Comoe remedy has been on trial for fifty 
years and we have found no equal. Price $1.25 at 
your Gneeiet or direct ¥ 

Our BLA TONGUE preventive insures your 
dog against Gack tongue for one year for one dol- 
lar—guaranteed. 

S$. A. CRISP CANINE CO. 
Blacksburg, S. C. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sired by CHAMPION AMOR 








Box 82 








youd to. ows. AMOR sires winners— 

y won at over 50 shows 

. - AMOR pi 5 up; 
others, excellent . 
Females bred to C AMOR 
at $200 Price list free; = anap- 
of pedigrees, ete., send 


t Stud. 5c stamps to 


CASSIUS WINKELMAN Wausau, Wis. 








We have several ex- 
cellent subscription of- 
fers throughout this 
issue. Look them over 
and send in your sub- 


scription NOW! 
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Raising silver fexes is an interesting, 
prefitable business if you start right. 
Berestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fex shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 


beekiet. Borestome Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 
















TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
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Best seller ever known! 





SABATTIS, N. Y. 














WAKE UP! 


After convincing yourself that the|i@ 
price of Silver Fox Pelts at Publicis 
Auction Sales has shown continuous 
and marked increase since Jan. 1925, then 
let us supply you with our Pedigreed, Registered 
Foxes. Our Service Dept. instructs gratis how to 
faise and market profitably. WRITE US. : 
GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH ’ 
Tivoli-on-Hudson | R-2 New York|2 
Quality Foxes—Moderate Prices : 










Catalogue 










BIGPROFITS | 


What It Is.” It is Free. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 








Build UpA 


Big, Income, 


i 
SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a good 
yearly cash income. Pedigreed, Selected Red- 
feather Silver Foxes are the biggest profit mak- 
ers, but you can also make big money with 





FOXES ,, *’,. 
JOHN H, AUSTIN 
Spencer, N.Y. 





Chinchilla Rabbits, Mink, Marten, Skunk and 








Raccoon. Tell us confidentially how you are sit- 
uated and what you want to accomplish and 
we'll tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There’s a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 Conrad’s Ranch 





Denver, Col. 
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Lister’s Superior 


Silver Black Foxes 


We are offering 1927 pups and breeders at at- 
tractive prices. All foxes will carry the Stand- 
ard Certificates of registration. Best refer- 
ences. Send for our literature. Dept. 
LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY 
QUINCY, N. H. 














Make Money with Chinchillas 
and Imported Fur Rabbits 


Pictured catalogs of pedigreed breeding 
stock, supplies, remedies, books and par- 
ticulars of profitable agency free. Rabbit 
skins bought. Write 


AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION 














RAISE BELGIAN 


Gee 4 r upply Stock 
New Jorianda $3 cock 
Flemish Giants $5 each. 


: ndco 
L. bi fits, all for 10c. 
Gon 'Sen 30, Holmes Park, 











Desk 44, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
QUALITY 


Dark BLUE FOXES 


Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan. 
Blue Fox Pelts sold as high as $195, Seattle Fur 
Exchange few weeks ago. One lot 330 Pelts for 
$86 each. Large Litters. You can raise them. 
Be Independent. 


GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 











CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla 
Rabbits will build you a fine monthly 
income. Cash or installment terms. Send 
50c for 62 page illustrated Booklet. 


CONRAD'S 


909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 
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1927 Smith Building Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 
fur Breeding for Profit 


How to Make Money with Pheasa ic 


Make real money breeding Pheasants 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 
space enough. These books tell how. Written by 
successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants in tre- 
mendous demand at high prices. Fur prices soaring 
owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers by 
Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 
by State Game Commissioners and others who 
know. Write for book you want. It’s free! 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 318 Springfield, Ohio 
World's Greatest Wild Bird and Animal Farm 





. 

Learn Fur Farming— 

of the Silver Fox and Fur 
: e ar Farming Industries 

1927-1928 edition 
176 pages—beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, 
00 how to skin. Just being completed— 
write today and be sure of your copy. 

Send 25c to cover shipping 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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.. Buy 
Direct at 


—" Dealel a 
Prices 


. e 
Wire Netting at Wholesale 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesal 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. : 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 1333 






for any 
€ prices 


St., N. E. 
APOLIS 






TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 








Seventh Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


| Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 


| a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


| THe Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat War 


to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Simpce Doc Docrorina. 


1 year sub. to Frecp AND StreAM..$2.50) BOTH FOR 
| Book (paper cover) ...........0sssseesee $1.50 $3 00 
TO Waa vsiscccssdcvcecesces $4.00 . 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 
‘ ing these collars last season I would not be without them for ang 





RADY 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, a 
leader and check collar in one. By Mai PostParp, 
ially recom: by Ozark Ripley and other Sportemen. 











F LLOYD Oscawana-on-Huds New York 
spend Spring, $2 
WHY NOT Summer and Y 


Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pie 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Box 1424, San Diego, Call 








FOR SALE—Two large newly mounted 
moose heads, newly mounted elk heads, 
buffalo heads, big  Foony Rocky Mountain 
sheep heads, deer head, sets of horns, elk 
tusks. Reasonable prices. Reference. Over 
20 years with this magazine. 


EDWIN DIXON 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 
Unionville, Ontario 
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Mount Your Record Fish 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve? 
respect, but will give you expression in my wort 
that will more than please you. Can give y# 
leading sportsmen throughout the United State 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher @ 








Field and Stream. Address 
. JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 




















Brooklyn, N. 


Place 


128 St. James 
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MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Ring-Necked Pheasants... Wild Mallard Ducks 


..- Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


The increasing popularity of Montcalm pheasants of all kinds 
has entirely exhausted this year’s supply; although good 
hatches and successful brooding produced an exceptionally 
fine crop of birds. Orders are now being received for 
next year’s hatch. 





928 
wn! 






































We are in a position to furnish our vigorous strain of 
beautifully colored Mallard Ducks for parks, private es- 
tates and high-class young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
next year’s breeders. Send for our new catalog. For prices 
address Charles H. Kirby, Mgr. Montcalm Game Farm, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Box A, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Breeders of fine game birds * 


























FREE! 


Book This hand oper- 
so ated pocket flash 
Shelley light will be given 


AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive wild ducks away from good feeding grounds. Thousands will come to 
your local waters after you provide plenty of their favorite foods. Many of the same 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and Sago Pondweed; 30 other natural foods which are hardy and guaranteed to grow 
are described in free illustrated booklet. Write, tell us your problems, receive free 
expert planting advice and helpful literature, 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Oshkesh, Wis. 
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of helping to make one for them, we announce the forthcoming 
publication of a series of hunting stories that in our opinion are 
among the most remarkable that have ever been written by 


anybody, anywhere. 


For the past twenty-three years W. S. Chadwick has beer’ a 
big game hunter and big game naturalist in Rhodesia, South 
Africa. He has experienced every kind of danger and adventure 
and hardship that such a life provides; and he has acquired 
a ey of Rhodesian wild life and big game hunting 
possessed by few, if any, other white men. Furthermore, he 
is an educated man, and possesses genuine skill as a writer. 

We have received to date from him the following seven arti- 
cles: “Tales and Traits of African Lions”; “On the Elephant 


Dan’t miss them! 


Trail’; “Battles With Buffalo and Rhino”; “Hippo Haunts 
and Habits”; “Rhino Reminiscences”; “Lure and Loot of Lone- 
ly Places”; and “Hardy and Fool-Hardy Hunters”. We expect 
others to follow. 

Don’t miss these truly wonderful stories. They will begin in 
the first issue possible and run each month. They will give you 
hours of the keenest enjoyment imaginable, and they will give 

ou valuable knowledge of African wild life and big game 
unting. 


OTHER FEATURES IN 1928 


Just How Dangerous is the 
Grizzly Bear? 


This is one of the most hotly debated questions among ex- 
perienced hunters. Some pay him the tribute of regarding him 
with awe; others regard him almost with contempt. During the 
coming year Field & Stream will run a series of articles by some 
of the most experienced hunters of American grizzlies in which 
they tell their views and their reasons for holding them. You'll 
enjoy series and learn a lot about one of America’s noblest 
animals. 


Hunting the Cambodian 
Tiger 


Although this story has already been started (December issue) 
we mention it here because it will extend through several more 
issues, and is undoubtedly one of the most unusual and worth 
while stories of its kind. It isn’t often that a magazine has the 
chance to give its readers a story packed with information and 
with plenty of action and thrills, yet full of genuine humor that 
will give you a dozen good laughs per instalment. 


THE 18th ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


As we have done every year for the past seventeen years, we 
shall hold a national fishing contest in 1928. There will be very 
valuable prizes offered for the biggest fishes caught in a number 
of classes, covering fresh and saltwater game fishes. In the 1927 
contest the prizes consisted of nearly $3,000.00 worth of hunting, 
fishing and camping equipment, selected by the winners. Watc 
for the announcement of the 1928 contest, with full particulars of 


rizes, classes and rules and conditions. And then, get into it. 

nter every fish you catch that is markedly better than average 
size. Don’t think that only monster fishes have a chance to win. 
It isn’t so. Watch also for the announcement of the winners in 
this year’s contest, and see what fine prizes were won with fish 
no bigger than you have caught many times. Get into this 
contest. 


January to December, 1928, will be the twelve finest and most valuable and 

enjoyable issues we have ever published, To make absolutely certain of 

getting every one of them, take advantage today of one of the many sub- 

scription offers which you will find in this issue, Read them all, and 
make your choice NOW 


AND WHAT A GIFT FOR A SPORTSMAN-PAL 
A YEAR OF FIELD & STREAM WOULD BE! 
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Attendance 672!!! 
New Members ......... 72!!! 


“Our Fall Get Together Meeting was a big success and your excellent 








pictures were enjoyed by every one present. The pictures proved a big 
drawing card as we had an attendance of 672 of the members and their 
friends. We took in 72 new members.” 
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THESE ARE RESULTS THAT COUNTY! 


The letter quoted above, from the secretary of the Eastern Counties Protective 
Association of Pennsylvania, is one of hundreds in our files, from hunting and fishing 
clubs, game protective associations and other organizations, testifying to the wonderful 
interest arousing, attendance creating and membership building qualities of the 
i) “2 \ 
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MOTION PICTURES OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


Made, at a cost of over $50,000., to promote game conservation and res- 
toration through the sportsmen’s associations and clubs of America. 





HESE are absolutely the finest motion pic- 

tures of their kind ever produced. They show 
the hunting and killing of practically every kind 
of furred and feathered game, and the taking of 
practically every kind of game fish, found in 
North America. Every foot is genuine, and prac- 
tically every foot is a “close-up”. Every reel is 
packed with thrills that lift an audience of sports- 
men up on their feet. 

35 Reels to Choose From 

No matter where you live, you will find among 
these reels many which show the kind of hunting 
and fishing found in your section. You will find 
many other reels of the kind of hunting and 
fishing you have longed to do but have not yet 
experienced. A program that will give your mem- 
bers and friends an evening of huge enjoyment 
can be obtained on terms which make the pictures 
cost your club nothing! 





Many Reels on 16 mm. Also 
For the benefit of clubs which own or prefer to 
use the small amateur, or home, projector, taking 
the narrow film, we have many of these reels made 
in that narrow size. These can be obtained by 
clubs on still easier terms; and they are also avail- 
able to individuals, who wish to show them in 
their own homes, in return for a 4 year sub- 
scription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular 
giving complete description of all reels; terms, 
etc.; and hand it to the chairman of your enter- 
tainment committee. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 








PROJECTION MACHINE FREE 


Excellent non-professional projection machines 
in both narrow and standard size film, cost from 
$60. to $300. We will gladly give one free to all 
clubs sending us necessary number of subscrip- 
tions—from 48 to 240, according to machine de- 
sired. Write for information. 
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“David Belasco’s advice 
impressed me” 








Said Walter J. Leather to Joyce 
Todd “as they started for an all-day 
motor jaunt through the Berkshires. 


David Belasco, 
dean of the American Theatre, writes: 


“The voice is to the actor what the chisel is to the 
sculptor. He must beware of dulling its qualities. 
Naturally I am vitally concerned about the voices 
of my players, so I always advise the one cigarette 
that I discovered many years ago that does not im- 
pair control of the subtlest vocal shadings or cause 
huskiness or harshness. I mean the ‘Lucky Strike.’ 
It is the player’s best friend.’ 


‘It’s toaste 


No Throat Irritation-No cough: 


* * * > J * * « ep J 
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